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OllDER IV. 

GRALLATO RES— WADERS. 


In the systom so ably developed by Mr Vigors, in his 
Treatise on the Affinities whieli* connect the Orders and Fa- 
milies of Birds, this constitutes his fourtli Order, bein^ ana- 
logous to the Grallas of Latham and others, and holding 
the intermediate station between the Rasores or Gallinaceous 
Birds, and the Natatores or true Aquatics. In addition to 
the various genera of the order Gralloi t>f other systems, 
w-hich was placed 'at the head of the second great Division 
or A-oes Aquaticfs^ it contains scnne of the genera arranged 
in tile Order Plnnatipedes of Latham, as PuUca, Phala- 
ropus^ &c. and also others which, from th#. development of 
the membrane connecting the toes, had been included 
amongst the Palmipedes or Swimmers, but whose real affi- 
nities clearly point them out as more intimately connected 
with the members of this Order ; such are the Genera Phee- 
nicoptcrus^ Recurvirostra^ &c. The five families into which 
it may be divided, according to the quinary system (placing 

A 



GRALLATORES. GRUIDAS. 


those considered most typical in the centre, in accordance 
with the views of Mr Vioous), are the Gruidce^ Ardeadre^ 
Scolopacidaj Rallidie^ and Charadriada^ of which the Ardea^ 
da anc*! ScolopcuAda are the typical or normal groups, as 
partaking most equally of the advantages of both elements. 
Of the other three or aberrant Divisions, the Gruida and 
Cliaradriada^ placed at the extremes of the Order, are more 
attached to the land in their habits, and serve not only to 
connect tin’s with the preceding Order of Rasoj'es or Galli- 
naceous Birds, but to sup])ort that succession of affinities 
which prevails within tlie circle of the order itself ; while the 
third, or RaUida^ deviating in form from the other gr.xips, 
and exhibiting in many respects a close approac‘h to birds 
more decitledly aquatic, serves as a connecting link between 
the present order, and the succec'ding one of Natatorcs. 


Familv I — GRUID^-. 

Many of tlie birds of this family were formerly comprised 
in the gt»nus Ardm of Linn-«ijs, but they differ from the re- 
mainder of tliat group not only in the form of the bill and 
fet‘t (the first of which is thicker and more obtuse at the end, 
ami the latter usually much shorter than in the true Ardeoi)^ 
but a marked and considerable difference exists in their ha^ 
bits and manners, which arc nearer allied to those of the 
land birdi4, and their fcK)d, insteiul of iK ing entirely animal, 
and derived from the water, is in a great measure vegetable. 
Their plumage and general carriage also indicate* a near al- 
liance with soiiio of the Struthionid^u of the preceding order, 
through w'hich the chain of affinities connecting the present 
order w’ith the more typical gallinaceous birds, is supported. 
In addition to the recently instituted genera Anthropoides^ 
the ty|)e of which is the Numidian Crane ( Ardea Virgo of 
I^iNN.) ; Bcdearicaj represented by the Crowned Crane 
(Ardea Pavemina of Linn.) ; and Grus^ of which the Ardea 
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GRALLATORES. GRUS. 


3 


Grtis of L.1NN-EUS may be considered typical ; this family al- 
so contains the genus Psophia^ closely connected with An- 
thropoides in the form and shortness of the bill, and wliicli 
also, in plumage and other particulars, indicates its affinity 
to the StruthionultE ; and the genus Cariama of Brisson 
( DtcJtolopkiis of Illigkii) als€> appears to be in its natural 
situation in this family ; and it is through some of the mem- 
bers of this group that a more immediate link with the CAa- 
radriadte (which meet the present family at the correspond- 
ing extreme of the order) is effecteil. 


Genus GRUS CRANE. 

OENEUIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, straight, strong, laterally com- 
pressed, the tip convexo-conical, pointed. Mandibles of 
equal Unigth and height ; culinen, from the base to one-half of 
the length of the bill, flat and indistinct, from thence to the 
tip rounded ; nasal furrow reaching rather beyond the mid- 
dle of the bill, broad and deep. Tomia straight, parallel, 
.smooth, except near the tip, where they are slightly and fine- 
ly serrated. Ascending angle of the lower mandible with a 
rounded culmen. 

Nostrils placed horizontally in the anterior part of the fur- 
row, large, conceive, and |jervious, posteriorly closed by the 
membrane. 

Tongue broad, ffesliy, ana sharp-pointed. 

Legs long, with great part of the tibia naked. Feet four- 
toed ; toes strong and rather short, the middle one about one- 
third the length of the tarsus, and joined tefthe exterior by a 
membrane reaching almost as far as the second phalange ; the 
interior one nearly free. Hind toe short, dependent, articu- 
lated upon the tarsus, above the plane of the others. Claws 
short, strong, sharp, falcated, and entire. Front of the tarsus 
and toes scutellated ; under part of the toes roughly reticu- 
lated. 
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GRALLATORES. GRUS. 


Crane. 


Tail rather short, and consisting of twelve feathers. 

Wings rounded ; the first (luill shorter than the second ; 
the third the longest of all. In plumage, the head more or 
less nalced, or thinly clad with bristles. Upper part of the 
heck, with the feathers linear and acuminated. The rest of the 
plumage close set. Secondary quills, nearest the back, elongat- 
ed, dependent, arched, frequently with webs open and distinct. 

The genus Grus^ as now restricted, contains several spe- 
cies, all birds of large size, inhabitants of extensive marshy 
plains, wliere they subsist upmi vegetables, grains, seeds, 
worms, and rej)tiles. Their habits are more those of *^iand 
birds than any of the succeeding family Ardeadm^ to which, 
however, they are nearly allied, forming a connecting link; 
their plumage and appearance at the same time indicating 
their connexion with the StrutMonidte of the rasorial order. 
Of the various known species, only one is a native of Eu- 
rope, viz. the Grus clncrca^ or Common Crane, which at one 
time appears to have been common in Britain, but is now on- 
ly found as a rare visitant. They are all birds of migra- 
tory habits, retiring, from whatever division of the globe they 
happen to belong, to more northerly or ccddiT regions du- 
ring the summer, or period of reproduction. In most of 
the species of this genus, as well as in Anthropoidcs^ the 
trachea of the male is of various construction, uiaking seve- 
ral convolutions, previous Ui its entrance within the thorax. 


COMMON CRANE. 
Grus cii<jereAj BeclisU 


PLATE I. 


Grus cinerea, Beclist, Naturg. Deut. 4. p. 103 — Temm. Man. d’Omith. v. 2 - 
p. 557 . — Steph. Shaw’s Z 06 L v. 11- 524. pi. 40. — WaglcTy Sjst. Av. sp. 9. 
Ardea Grus, Lintu Sjst. 1 . p. 234. 4.— -ATrwf. 5. p. 374. 0. t. 33.— -iitatt 8 yn. 
p. 95 . A. 1. 

I.a Grue, Buff. Ois. v. 7 . p. 237- t. 14. 

Grue cendrde, Temm. Man. d’Omifh. 2. p. 557. 

Aschgrauer Kranick, Meyer ^ Taschenb. Deut. 2. p. 350. 
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Common Crane, Penn, Br. l^ool. 2. App. C20. t. 6.—- Arct. ZouL 2. p. 45*1. A. 

— Will ( Angl.) 274 . — Lath, Syn. 5. p. 50. 5. — MtnU, Omith. Diet Id, 

Sup.— Syn. Sup. 2. 298. 2. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 2. Shuxo' s 
Zool, 1 1. p. 524. pL 40. 

In earlier times, when the country was not so well p^>pled, 
and vast tracts of land remained uninclosed, this majestic 
and elegant bird (if we are to credit the accounts transmit- 
ted to us by the ornithologists of those days) appears to 
have visited Britain with great regularity during the periods 
of its migrations, most probably during its summer or })olar 
movement (though Ray mentions winter visits), as Aldro- 
VANDUS speaks of their breeding in the fens and marshes of 
Cands ridgeshire. This fact is corroborated ])y W illoughby, 
who, in enumerating the statutes for the preservation of wild 
fowl, quotes one of them as imposing a penalty of twenty 
pence upon any one who shall take away the egg of a Crane 
or Bustard. As enclosures became more frequent, and com- 
mons and fens, the appropriate haunts of these birds for ni- 
dification, were drained, the Crane, with several other spe- 
cies (as the Bustard^ (Edicneme^ &c.) seem raj>idly to have 
<lecreased in niiiiibers, and by degrees to have deserted the 
island, as no longer affording ^hem either security, or the 
I>eculiarities of soil and situation necessary to their economy. 
Accordingly Mr Pennant, who wrote upwards of fifty years 
ago, mentions the Crane as a bird at that time almost un- 
known, even in those districts where it Jiad, at an earlier pe- 
riod, been ri^presehted as quite common ; and he instances a 
single individual killed in" 1773, as the only one that had 
been seen in England during his time. It still fcontinues 
cKjually rare, and appcai^s to have permanently changed the 
line of its migrations, for (in addition to the^above mention- 
ed instance by Pennant) I can only cite a small flock that 
visited Zetland during the harvest of 1807, as recorded by 
Montagu and the Rev. Dr Fleming, out of which one was 
shot These circumstances, therefore, only entitle it to 

• Since writing the above, I have received information that a Crane 
was killed in Oxfordshire, in December 1830. 
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Rare visi- rank in our Fauna, at the present day, as a very rare visi- 
tant. The Crane, in its contour and gait, bears a consider- 
able resemblance to some of the Struthiomdce ; and we are 
immediately reminded of the Ostrich, by the long flowing 
plumes that overhang the tail. Through this and otlier fa- 
milies its affinity to the Rasores is readily traced. In its 
internal conformation it also differs very essentially from the 
more typical families of the Grallatores^ and its strong and 
muscular stomach indicates a different general economy from 
that of the members of the succeeding family of Ardeada^ in 
which it was included by former authors. It is gregarious, 
and usually makes its distant alirial voyages in considerable 
bodies, which fly at a great elevation, uttering during their 
progress loud cries, which may be distinctly heard even when 
the birds themselves are far beyond the reach of sight ; and 
these flights are very frequently performed in tlie night 
time. Its equatorial migrations extend to India, Egypt, 
and other warm climates of Asia and Africa ; but in sum- 
mer it retires to the northern and eastern j)arts of Europe to 
Nest, Kc, breed. The nest is placed amongst the long herbage of 
marshy tracts, and sometimes (according to Temminck) up- 
on ruins, or the roofs of houses. Its eggs, two in number, 
are of a pale bluish-green colour, blotched with brown. It 
frequents extensive plains, particularly oj)en grounds under 
Fdod. cultivation, and feeds much upon newly sown corn and otlier 
seeds; in this respect indicating a clos^ connexion with 
birds of the gjillinaceous or rasprial order. It, however, 
readily devours both worms and frogS and other reptiles, 
the more appropriate food of the 4^deadn‘y to which family 
its long slender neck, lengthened tarsi, form of wings, &c. 
show a near ap^iroach. The Crane, as well as other mem- 
bers of the Gruida (as genus AnthropdidcSy &c.) exhibits a 
remarkable structure of the trachea or windpipe. In this 
bird, instead of going directly into the thorax, it enters a 
large cavity formed in the keel of the sternum, and is there 
doubly reflected ; the first duplicature reaching the full ex- 
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tent of the excavation, the second about midway. After its 
return from this second flexure, it bends upwards, and ])ass- 
injr over the ridge of the sternum by the left clavicle, there 
enters the thorax, and is attached to the lungs by its. bron- 
chial tubes The female possesses the same formation as 
the male, but the duplicatures are not so considerable, nor do 
they extend so far backwards into the cavity of the sternum. 

Platk 1. Represents the Crane of about oncvhalf the size of 
nature, from a very fine specimen in the splendid col- 
lection of Sir WiLLjAM Jaroink, Hart. 

The bill is black, with the tip of a straw-yellow colour ; the Ciomnal 
nostrils [)ervious and oblong. The fortheatl and space 
between tlie bill and c»yes, bluish black, garnished with 
stiff* bristly hairs. 'l"he crown is naked, with the skin 
of a tile-red colour. The occij)ut, the throat, and fore 
part of the neck, deep broc,coli-brown ; the hinder part, 
and sides of the neck, greyish-white. The upjKn* and 
under parts of tlie Inidy of a decip ash-grey. The pri- 
mary quills and greater coverts black ; some of the se- 
condaries and the tertials Imig and arched ; the latter 
with decomposed barbs of a blackish-brown colour, and 
forming elegant plumes, something similar to those of 
the Ostrich, which usually droop over the tail, but can 
be erected at pleasure. The legs and fwt are black. 

T’he plumage of both sexes is similar, though tlie colours 
of the male bird are jierhaps generally of a finer and 
brighter tint than those of the female. The young do 
not acquire their ]>i‘rfect plumage till after the second 
moulting, previous to which the crown of the head is 
covered with downy feathers, and the/'want the decj) 
chocolat&.brown upon the occiput and throat. 

• For a further description, see Dr Latham's Essay on the Trachea of 
Birds, in the fourth volume of the Linnean Transactions. 
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Family 1L — ^ARDEADjE. 

As I have previously observed, those groups which appear 
to partake most equally of the advantages to be derived from 
both land and water, may properly be considered as the ty- 
pical families of the Grallatores. The Ardeadsc, then, na- 
turally come under that class ; as birds which inhabit the 
land, or at least do not possess the essential qualities of wa- 
ter-fowl (such as the powers of swimming and diving), but 
yet derive their support almost entirely from the watery ele- 
ment. The characteristics of tlie family (at least of the 
most typical genera) are legs of great length, enabling them 
to wade deep into the water in search of their prey, and for 
the capture of whicli is added a great extension of neck, witli 
a long sharj)-pointed bill, acting as a spear to transfix it. 
Modifications, however, of these characters, of courst' exist 
in tile forms which lead to and connect this with the other 
families of the order, and with the other orders of the class, 
supporting that succession qf affinities tliat prevails, not on- 
ly in the feathered rac*e, but throughout the whole system of 
animated nature. 

The food of the Ardeadm is almost entirely animal, con- 
sisting of fish, reptiles, worms, and insects, and sometimes of 
the smaller Mammalia^ inhabiting the b^nks of rivers, or 
living in marshy districts. 

A small portion only of the genera*that compose the va- 
rious families are to be found in th^ British Islands, as might 
indeed be expected in so confined a part of the globe. Due 
allowance musf therefore be made for the apparent deficiency 
of those links that unite birds with characters deviating con- 
siderably from each other ; as such links are beautifully sup- 
plied by the interposition of genera or forms belonging to 
other climes ; and the natural chain of affinities readily and 
satisfactorily traced. 
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Genus ARDEA. HERON. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, higher than broad/ straight, 
compressed, sharjvpointed, of mean strength. Base of both 
mandibles covered with a delicate cere. Mandibles of near- 
ly equal length ; maxilla laterally sulcated for about two- 
thirds of its length ; culmen rounded ; tip drawn to a point, 
and very slightly inclined, einarginated ; tomia of maxilla 
equal, serrated t<jwards the tip. Mandibles of equal de])th, 
tomia drawn inwards, very sharp, and serrated near the 
|>omt. Angle of maxilla with the culmen compressed, more 
or less ascending. L<jres naked. 

Nostrils at a short distance from the base of tlu* bill, and 
placed in the lateral furr<>w; longitudinal and narrow ; per- 
vious, and partly covered with a naked membrane. 

Tongue rojU!hing to about half the length of the bill, nar- 
row, membranous, and sharj)-pointcd. Feet with the tarsus 
considerably longer than the middle toe ; toes four, rather 
long, slender, congruous, all unequal ; the middle one con- 
nected, as far as the first piialange, to tlie exterior by a 
membrane ; interior one nearly free. Hind toe about lialf 
the length of the middle one, articulated interiorly upon the 
same plane, and resting entirely upon the ground. Tibia 
naked for a coiisiclerable space above tlie tarsal joint. Nails 
falcate, that of the hind toe the longest of all; that of the 
middle toe pectuiateil. Front of the tarsus clypeate ; hinder 
part of the tarsus reticulated. Upper part of the toes scu- 
tellated. 

Wings ample, rounded ; the second and third quills the 
longest. Tail short and even. Neck covered Avitfi short 
close-set feathers; and, in adults, towards the base of the 
fore part of the neck, rise long acuminate pendulous featlicrs. 
Feathers on the back elongated, silky, linear, or laciriiated, 
with decom}>osed barbs and barbiilcs. 


5 
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General plumage loose and open, with barbs^slightly ad- 
hering. 

The genus Ardea of the earlier writers was very compre- 
hensive, and contained many birds, which science ad- 
vanced, and their natural affinities became better known, it 
has l>een found necessary to transfer to other groups, or to 
form into distinct genera. I have accordingly ado})ted the 
views of tlie first ornithologists of the present day, and re- 
stricted the genus to those species which possess all tlie es- 
sential typical characters, as developed in Ardea herodias^ 
dmerea^ purpurea^ &c., though a slight modification in the 
species that lead to the succeeding and nearest- allied genera 
is perceptible. Tlie genus, even as now restricted, contains 
a great many species, which all inhabit marshes alid the 
banks of lakes and rivers, and form a very prominent part 
of the normal group of the Ardeadae, in the order Gralla- 
tores. Their food consists of fish, reptiles, and insects, 
which their lengthened tarsi and acute serrated bill enalile 
them to capture in the shallower parts of the water. ^''Iieir 
habits are solitary, ('xcept during the season of reproduction, 
when they assemble, and breed in large cronijianies ; and, 
when tliey obey the laws of migration, their journeys are per- 
formed in extensive flocks. 

Some of the species, that dwell in the colder latitudes, are 
furnished with a down upon some parts of the^ body, which 
appears to act not only as an additional clothing, but as the 
medium for distributing a peculiar powdc* over the whole 
{dumage, tending to make it impervious to moisture. 

Most of the species are ornamented, in a greater or less 
degree, with elongated plumes, which arise from the occiput, 
the lower and fore part of the neck, and the back. In some 
species, the feathers of the last named part have their barbs 
long, silky, and decomposed. The occipital plumes arc 
short during the autumn and winter, but become fully deve- 
loped on the approach of the pairing season. The plumage 
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of both sexes is similar, that of the male exhibiting only a 
superior lustre, and pureness of tint. The young of many 
species differ considerably from the mature birds, which has 
led to much confusion, and sometimes an unnecessary multi- 
j)lication of species. Their flight is heavy, with the'iiec^k re- 
tracted, and resting between the shoulders; and having the 
legs extended behind, to preserve the balance of the body. 
Their ap})etite is voracious, and their digestion jxjwerful and 
rapid. 


COMMON HERON. 

AuDKA CINEREAy ImIJu 

PLATE II. 


Anlea cinerca, l,nth, Ind. Orn. 2. (i91. 54. — Shaw's E^uol* 11. 548.— FPcW- 
IcTy Syst. Av. sp. 8. — Flem. lir. Anim. 1. !I5. 128. 
llcnm cendrd, Temm* Man. d’Ornith. 2. 587. 

Ardea major, Linn. Syst. 1. 288. 12.— Syst. 1. 827* sp. 12.— itaii 
Syn. 98. A. 1. 

Ardea cristata. Jiriss. 5. 3.98. 2. t. 35. 

lit' Heron huppe, Bnff. Ois, 7- 342. 1*1. EnL 755. 

Aschf^rauer Itheihcr, Meyevy Taschenb. 2. p. 332. 

Ardea dnerea, Linn. 1. 238. 11. — Briss. Orn. 5. 392. 1. 1 Young of 
lie Heron, Buff. Ois. 7. 342. pi. 19. , j both sexes. 

Crested Heron, Albin. Ur. Birds, 1. j.I. 87. — Low’s Faun. Oread. 77* 

Common Heron, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. No. 173.— Arct. Xool. 2. No. 343.—. 

Laih. Syn. 5. 83. 50. — Mont. Omith. Diet . — LL Sup — Bewick's Br. 

Birds, 2. iy2..-^Lcwin's Br. Birds, 5. pi. 1 18.— ZooL 11. 548.— 

Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 95. 

Provikcial — Heronseugh. 

Notwithstanding the Heron is now so little esteemed, 
both by the epicure ami the sportsman, there is no bird bet- 
ter entitled to claim the protection of the admirers of nature 
and picturesque scenery, from the striking effect its presence 
can produce in the solitary haunts in whv’h it delights, and Haunts, 
where it is most commonly found. Its form, whether at rest 
or upon the wing, is interesting, and well adapted to give 
effect to the landscape, and for this reason it is frequently 
introduced as a prominent feature in the productions of the 
pencil. At an earlier period, however, when hawking was 
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held in great estimation, and was considered the appropriate 
pastime of the gentry of the land, the Heron, from the ex- 
cellent sport it afforded by its determined resistance to the 
Falcon, was regarded as noble game, and pena] statutes were 
enacted ‘for its protection ; and we find, that to have taken 
its eggs alone subjected the offender to a mulct of twenty 
shillings. As an ai’ticle of luxury, its flesh was also in sucli 
repute, as to be deemed little, if at all, inferior to that of the 
Peacock, a bird whose rarity and costliiu^ss confined it to the 
tables of the great. But indeed tin; low estimation in w Inch 
tile flesh oi* the Heron is now ht‘ld, would seem to be in a 
great degree the efFect of j>rejiidiee, or the fashion of taste, 
as, under proper treatment and good cookery, the IlerVin, 
when fat and in fine condition, is but little inferior to some 
of our most approved wild fowl. In its habits it is soli- 
tary, and being a bird of great timidity and watchfulness, is 
not easily ajijiroached within gunshot. Wlien seen, it is 
usually standing immov(‘able in the shallows of rivers, or 
pools of water, with its neck bcMit, find drawn between its 
Food. shoidders, watching attentively tlie motions of its finny prev, 
u|)oii which, wlu'ii once within reacli, it darts w-itli unerring 
aim, transfixing it by a single stroke of its sharj) hill. Its 
favourite food is fisli, and its appetite being vi‘rv voracious, 
and the digestive powers exceedingly rapid, it sometimes eom- 
niits grc'at dejirc'dations in fish-ponds, bi^fore the evil is dis- 
covered. It also devours frogs and other reptiles, and ex'ii 
young watc*r-rats, mice, and other small Mtunji/a/ia are swal- 
lowed whole, and with great avidity, 'fhe geograpliical 
distribution Of the sjieeies is very extensive, and emhraec‘s 
the greater part of the old world ; in som;' countries it is re- 
gularly migratory^ but it is a pennaneiit lesident in Britain. 
About tile beginning of Marcli, Herons assemble togetlier 
previous to rc'sortiiig to their respective breeding stations, or 
Heronries^ wliicli are always in the* loftiest trees the country 
Nest, &.C. may liappen to afford. Their nests are large and flat, and 
many are frequently placed close together upon the same 
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tree ; they are built of sticks, and the interior lined with 
wool and other soft materials. They lay four or flvi* eggs, 
of a bluish-green colour, but without luptre. Tliv* young, 
when first hatched, are naked and a er}^ unsightly ; and it is 
gc'iierally five or six Aveeks before they are so far fli-dged as 
to be able to quit tlie nest, during which piriod they are 
amply supplied with fisli and other food by tlu* jiarent birds, 
tliey having frequently to roam to a great distance for it 
When taken young, the Heron may l)t‘ i*asily reared, and 
rendered very tame, and, when domi‘sti(rated, is a pleasing 
addition to the other birds frequently ke|)t in gentlemeirs 
grounds, though troublesome to maintain, on aeeount of tlu‘ 
peculiarity of its food. Ihit the <tld !)irds, when eaught, 
soon die, from obstinately refusing all nourislunent. When 
w'ounded by the sportsman, and !iot entirely disabled, the 
Heron must be approached with e nition, as it sets itself in a 
menacing attitude, and makes a formidable defence, striking 
directly at the eyes of the dog that unwarily attacks it "f". 

Plate 2. Ilepres(*iits a male liiril of about two-thirds of the 
natural size. 

The forehead, erowu, sides of the head, and tliroat, the Ocneral 
ridge of the wings, the breast and belly, are ])ure * 

white. The sides, and bark j)art of the neck, |)ale 
grey. The front of the neck has a double roAv of ob- 
long spots of greyish-black. Tin* long ])l nines which 

• A curious account of a battle between a colony oi’ Herons and a neigh- 
bouring rookery is related by JIkwick, upon the authority of Dr Hey- 
siiAM, to which I refer my reader. 

f From the following interesting anecdote, commuAicated hy my worthy 
friend P. Neill, Esq. of Canoninills, near Edinburgh, itw^ould seem, that, 
under certain circumstances, and where tavo. . d by situation, the Heron 
is not disinclined to breed in a state of domestication. ‘‘ The Common 
Heron (a male), which was winged on Coldingham Muir in autumn 1«21, 
w'hen a young bird, and given to me in 1822 by Mr Joiis Wilson of 
the Collcg»/, has since resided in my garden at Canonmills, and is now so 
tame, that he often follows me, expecting a piece ol“ cheese, which he 
relishes. Four years ago Mr Allan of Lauriston sent me a young fe- 
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spring fn?in the lower part of the neck are white, or 
greyish-white. The streak over the eyes, and the oc- 
cipital plumes (which are sometimes six or eight inches 
in length) are black, as are also the flanks and feathers 
on each side of the breast. The feathers of the back 
and the scapulars are pale grey, long, loose, and acu- 
minated. The lesser wing-coverts bluish-grey. The 
quills grt^yish-black. The tail deep bluish-grey. The 
bill king's-yellow ; the irides gamljoge-yellow. The 
legs and toes brown, tinged with yellowish-green. The 
naked part of the tibia yellowish or orange. 

The female resembles the male, except that the tints of 
her plumage are not quite so pure. 

The young are without the occipital crest ; and the long 
scapulary feathers that adorn the old birds, as well as 

male, which had been taken during a severe storm. She soon associated 
with the older male. In summer 1838 she laid three or four eggs (I am 
not sure which), on the top of a wall next to the mill-pond ; these all tum- 
hled into the water ; for though the birds had i^arried up a few sticks, they 
made no proper nest. She then laid one or two on the flower-border be- 
low the wall, and close by the box-edging ; here some eggs were broken 
by the birds suddenly starting ofl’ wdien alarmed by strangers walking in 
the garden. We supplied their place by some bantam eggs, and only 
one heron egg at last remained. Alas ! tlie poor hen, having strayed to 
the margin of the mill-pond, was shot by some thoughtless young man 
"with a fowling-piece. The cock continued to sit for several entire days af- 
ter the death of the hen, hut at last tired. He used to sit, when she went 
off for food. During the whole time of {lairing, the cock w’^as very bold, 
raising his feathers and snapping his bill whenever any one ap{)roached.’* 
To the foregoing Mr Neit-l adds the following curious fact with regard 
to his male bird, which shews that the Heron is not altogether incapable 
of swimming, though in its natural or wild state it is seldom obliged to 
have recourse to this unusual mode of obtaining its prey. “ A large old 
willow tree had fallen down into the pond, and at the extremity, which is 
partly sunk in the sludge and continues to vegetate, Water-Hens breed. 
The old cock Heron swims out to the nest and takes the young if he can. 
He has to swim ten or twelve feet, where the water is between two and 
three feet deep. His motion through the water is slow, but his carriage 
stately. I have seen him fell a rat by one blow on the back of the head, 
when the rat was munching at his dish of fish.** 

2 
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those that hang down from the lower part of the neck, 
are wanting. The forehead, crown, hinder and lateral 
parts of the neck, tlie Imck, and wing-coverts, are deep 
grey. The throat, l)elly, abdomen, and inner part of 
the thighs, are white. The fore part of the neck is 
sj)otted with blackish-grey. The uj>per mandible is 
blackish-brown, and the under one greenish-yellow, 
l^he lores yellowish-green ; the legs and feet grey, or 
brown, tinged with yellow. The bare part of the tibia 
grt»enish -yellow. 


CRESTED PURPLE HERON. 

Ahdea punPcitEAy Linn. 

PLATE III. 


Ardea purpurea,’ Linn. Syst. I. 10. — Gniel. Syst. 1. (>20.— Tn(l.\ 

f)rn. 2. 007. 72. 

Ardea llotaurus, Gmd, S^^st. 1. CIIO, — Lath. Tnd. Orn. 2. 090. 7'1. 
Anlea’rufa, Lath. Tnd. Orn. 2. 002. .'55. 
llotaurns muji)r,'’/Im\v. Orn. Ti. 455. 20. 

Ardea stellaris major, Hniij Syn. 100. .3. — Will. 200. 

Orand lJutor, ttujf. Ois. 7- 422. 

Heron pourpre, Temm. Man. d’Ornith, 2. 570. 

Piirjier Iteiher, Meyer, 'rascheiib. Deut. 4. 27- t. 2. 

Crested Purple Heron, Lath. Syn, 5. 95. 05.— Zool. 1 1. 550. 
(ireater Ilittern, Lath. Syn. 5. 50. 18. 

Ci renter Speckled or Red Heron, Will. (Angl.) p. 20:i. 

Rulbus Heron, Lath. Syn. 5. 90. 72. 

Ardea purpurata, Gmel. S 3 ^st. 1. 041. — Lath. Iiid. Om. 2. 090. 75. 

Ardea Caspica, Lath. Ind. 2. 098. 7^* 

Ardea variegata. Lath. Ind. 2. 092. 50. 

Heron pourprd, Buff. Ois. 7- 309. 

Purple Heron, Lath. Syn. 6. 90. 00. 

African Heron, Lath. Syn. Suj). 237. — Mont. Omith. Diet. 

Ardea rubiginosa, Gmel. S^^st. 1. 032. — Lath. Ind. 2. 093. 58. 

Rusty Crowned Heron, Arct. -Zool. 2. No. 358. — LaJi. S 3 rn. 5. 87. 53. 

This beautiful Heron stands in the list of our Fauna as a 
. . . . . 
rare visitant ; for it appears that, prior to the publication of 

Montagu’s Ornithological Dictionary, only two specimens 

had been recorded as killed in England. Since that time 

Natural History has made rapid advances, and from having, 

as a science, been more generally cultivated, has induced a 


> Adult. 


[ 
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closer investigation into the habitats of species ; and conse- 
quently, several stragglers have been announced, which 
would otherwise have escaped observation. Among others, 
I may mention that in the month of May 1830, a fine 
male of this species, that was killed in Norfolk, came into 
my possession, and its mate into that of Sir William Jar- 
bine This bird undergoes considerable change, in co- 
lours and texture of plumage, in its progress from the young 
to the adult and perfect state ; and a want of sufficient in- 
formation, arising probably from a neglect of the narrow in- 
vestigation which should attend all ])ursuits in Natural His- 
tory, lias given rise to the long list of synonyms above 
quoted. By Latham alone it has been specifically describ- 
ed under seven different titles, most of them marking the 
particular change now certified as taking place at the differ- 
ent raoultings, in its progress to maturity. Like the Ardea 
dnerea^ its geographical distribution extends to the three 
quarters of the old world. In Europe, it is most abundant 
in the southern countries, becoming scarce as it approaches 
to the north. It is, however, wqII known in Holland, but 
not to so great a degree as t*he Common Heron. In Asia, 
it abounds on the shores of the Caspian Sea, and on the bor- 
ders of the rivers and lakes of Tartary, and is also an inha- 
bitant of the l^hilippine Isles. In Africa it is met with in 
Nest, Ac. Nubia, at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. Its habits are simi- 
lar to those of Ardea cinerea^ but a slight difference exists 
in the form of the feet (the toes being verry long and slender, 
and closely resembling those of the Bittern), which prevents 
Food. it from perching >vith the same ease, and consequently so of- 
ten on trees, as r^he other species, and of course from, there 
placing its nest. On the contrary, it builds in the thickest 
and tallest reeds on the mai’gins of the rivers or lakes it fre- 
quents. It is stated to lay three eggs, of a pale bluish-green 
colour, and not quite so large as those of the Common Heron. 
It feeds upon fish, frogs, and other reptiles and insects, and 

• Since writing the above, I have heard of three other specimens, two 
killed in Norfolk, and another near to London. 
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base bluish-grey, and the rest, black. C^Te lemon- 
yellow. Irides clear dark chesnut-brown. Forehead 
dark chesnut-brown. Crown of the head, and nape of 
the neck, yellowish-brown, inclining to jialc**' orange- 
brown ; the feathers narrow, distinct, and pointed. 
Throat and under part of tlie neck dark undier-brown. 
Ureast and belly dark brown, with a few white feathers 
intermixed. Inside of the tliighs ichltc. Vent and un- 
der tail-covcrts white, liaving some of the feathers tipjied 
with brow^n. Back and wing coverts very intense um- 
ber-brown. Upper tail-coverts wliite, some of* them lac- 
ing tipped with brow^n. Tail, for two-thirds of its 
length, wdiite ; the remaiiidi*r (or end part) blackisli- 
brown. Greater (juills very intense brown, or black- 
ish-brow’ii, having their bases white. Seet)ndarii*s, for 
two-thirds of their length from the base, white*. Tarsus 
clothed with white feathers. 1 \k‘s lemon-ye llow. Claws 
black. 


Genus IIALIiEETUS, Savjg. SEA EAGLE. 

GK N K K IC CH ARACTE RS. 

Bill elemgatv'd, strong, straight at the base, curving in a re- 
gular arc in advance of the cere to the tip, and forming a deep 
hook. Culmcn broad, and rather flattened. I'omia of the 
upper mandible slightly prominent behind the cominenctv 
ment of the hook. Nostrils large, transversely jdaced in 
the cere, and of a lunated shape. Wings ^niple; the fourth 
quill-feather the longest. Legs having the tarsi half 
feathered, the front of the naked part scutellated, and the 
sides and back reticulated. Toes divided to their origin ; 
the outer one versatile. Claws strong and hooked, gr(K)ved 

VOL. I. B 
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beneath ; tlie claw of t]^o liintl toe larger than that of the in- 
ner, which again exceeds that of the middle and outer toes. 

This genus, of whicli our Sea-Eagle {Falco cilhidlla., Aiict.) 
su})j}1ies an example, differs from the Ospreys or true fishing 
Eagli's (giMius PandUrn^ Savig.) in the form of the hill, and 
in the claws being grooved, and not rounded beneath ; with 
that u])on llu‘ inner toe being much larg(Tand stronger than 
that of tiu* outer, the contrary of wliich characterizes the ge- 
nus PandUm. Tlie plumage is also different in texture, be- 
ing looser, and resembling that of the typical Eagles, and 
the thighs, instead of a covering of short and thick set feath^Ts, 
are furnisl)ed with long plumes, a circumstance which indi- 
cates a difierence of economy. The habits of this genus an^ 
less predatory, and their boldness is not so great as in tlu‘ 
members of the gc'uus Aqutla^ added to Avhich, their as])e(rt 
altogether apj)roaches nearer to tl\a.t of the Vultures, 


(!l N EREOUS^ SEAEAGL E. 

Hai.i.i'ktus Auncii.LA^ Mihi. 


PLA I KS in. and III 


Syn.of AtIulL 


' rsilct) a!l»iriJla, (hm l, Sysl. I. ]». 25a — Isaih. Ind. Oriiitli. 1. jj. !>. 2. — 
J'anna Sure. 55. — jMnl!ri\ No. 5JJ. • 

Viilliir JAiin. Sysl. 1. p. 125. 15. ” 

A(piilla alliuilla stni J vtjarifus, iO<.v.v. Ornith. 1. p. 427« 5. — 11^7/. Orn. 

j). 51 Wf///, Syn. p. 7- 5. 

FaK’o iiihuaudus, ('mhu'/. ]>. 2515. sji. 51. 
lit* CJrand Pyirars^iu*, IhfJK t)is. vol. 1. j». !)l). 

/ l*ygar«»iie, 'llmm. Alan d’ Ornith. 1. j). 4.'l. 2d ed. 

Fisi'h.Adk’r, Ifrchst. 'rasdi. Dout. v. 1. j). 10. sj). 5. 

AVliito-tailed Kagli*, 1157/. Any;!. j». Cl. — ISncirk'n Jlirds, J. j). 0. 
Cinereous Kagle, Hr. Xool. 1. N<». 45. t. 111. — Aivt. Xool. 2. p. 214. II. — 
Lath* Syn. 1. p. 55. No. 5 — /'/. Sup}>l. ]). 1 1 — Lnrin\s llirds, 1. t. 4 — 
AInnL Ornitli. Diet. 1. vol.— /r/. Suppl. — Shfi/rs Zool. vol 7- P* 711* — 
I)(ni. 111*. Jlirds. 




Krne, flow's Fan. Oread. )>. 54. 
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Fsilco Ossilnipjus, Linn, Syst. 1. p. 124. l\, — Cmci, Syst. 1. p. 4.-- ^ 
Lath. Tiitl. Ornith. 1. p. 1*2. 7 — Syn. p. 7- — lV"Uf. p. ‘it*. 1. 1. 

No. (»0. 

Falco Melanrt*etiis, (Imvl. p. 254. Sp. 2. — fsath. Inil. Oniith. 1. j). 10. X 

Linn. 1. ]). 124. 2. — Itaii, Svn. p. 7* 4 irUL j). .*10. t. 2 — ftJrias. 1. 

p. 434. «. 

A(|inlla ()ssifraj;a, liriss. I- p. 4.*17- 9. 

l/Orfraie, ou Graiul Aiglt* do Jinfll Ois. vol. 1. p. 112. t. .3. — Ll.\ ^ 

I’l. Kill. 112. yearling llird LI. 415. the figure of‘ one i'roin t\vt> to ' 

throe years old. 

Sea Kaglo, l?r. Xool. 1. No. 44. t. 17* — fh, lol. t. 03. — ^ool. 2. No. JMI. A. 

— IVifh (Ang.) p. 59. t. I. — J.afh. Syn. 1. j). 30. — L/. Sup. p. 9 — 

I.t inn\s Hr. Jlirds, 1. t. 1. — Mont. Ornitli.' Diet.— A/. Sup — 

Syn. I. t. 2 Shaw's >fool. 7- !»• 91 /*«//. Cat. Dorset, j). 2 Ihm. 

I5r. Jlirds, t. 105. — Law's I'aiiiia Onrad. p. 32 — Jictrirk's Hr. Hirds, 

I. p. 11. 

T'rovinciai Erne or A^Hiite-tailod E.aglo. 

•» 

^J^irE identity of tlie Cmcrcous and Sea Ka^lc is now so 
satisfactorily cstablislied, that I havi‘, without anv hesitation, 
hrouo'ht the synonyms hitlu‘rto assionod to tiu* t w(» supposecl 
s])eeies under the saint* lu‘ad. To many., it may appear sin- 
gular that this fact should only now be fully ascertained ; 
but when we consider the great impediments to the* invt*sliga- 
tion of tile natural Jiistory of these birds, arising from the 
wild and mountainous distriets they inhabit, the difliculty of 
procuring s])eciniens, and thi* few ojiportimities afforded, 
therefore, of watching the progress of the young bird to ina- 
turity ; the slow advance of our knowledge in regarti to this, 
as well as other facts connected with this branch of sciiaice, 
will rather be a matter of regret than surjirise. Manv of 
our ornitlioiogipal works, also, can only be regarded as com- 
pilations from the essays of earlier authors, in whidi tin* 
i‘rrors, arising frohi such deliciency of information as must 
naturally attend the infancy of a ne^v pursuit, may be ex- 
pe(*ted ; and which errors have too often, without any at- 
tempt at further scrutiny, been faithfully Irtm scribed. 

The similarity in habits and manners, a^ wi*ll as in essen- 
tial specific characters, between the Ctricrams and Sea 
ha£yk\ first led me to su])pos(» that they were of the same 
spc*cies, and tliat the difference of jilumage might only pro- 
ceed from the respecti^ c* ages of tlie individuals, as .appears 
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in many other instances. An opportunity having occurred 
of watching the progress of the young Sea Eagle from its 
earliest age, I eagerly availed myself of it, and witnessed the 
gradual iiiid interesting changers it underwent, till* it had 
finally acquired the plumage of the adult or Cinereous Eagle. 
During tliis process, I was happy to find, that niy supposi- 
tion had been anticipated, and the? fact ascertained in France, 
by that eminent naturalist Mons. Cuvier% as well as by 
Mons. Temminck. 

Tlie Cinereous Eagle is more numerous than the prece- 
ding species, and is found in all tlie northern and mountainous 
maritime districts of Scotland and Ireland, and in the Ork’^^ey 
and SJietland Isles. It is also of a more roving disposition, 
and lias frequently been killed in England. 

MoNTAGU-f- mentions several instances, and adds, that 
scarcely a your passes without some of theses birds being seen 
in the New Forest in Hampshire. In Northumberland, the 
Cinereous Eagle has frecjuenlly been seen during the winter 
months. About six years ago, a fine sj)ecimen was killed at 
Chilli ngham Park, the seat of the Earl of Tanker ville ; 
and two more in the winter ol* the following year, and both 
of these were in the state indicating immaturity. They ap- 
pear to have resorted to this place from a lacilily of obtaining 
food, Avhich the weak and fidleji deer in a hard season libe- 
rally ])resent. 

In February 1828 , two eagles of tlii.s s))Lcii's were killed 
uj)on the Northumbrian Coast ; one near ^o Scrennnerstone, 
and HOW' in the possession of Robert Wilkie, Esq. of La- 
dy thorn ; the other at Holy Island, and now' in my collec- 
tion, having been kindly presented to me by John Donald- 
son, Esq. of Chesw’ick. They were both immature birds, 
apparently about two years and a half old, having undergone 
tw o moultings. The bird presented to me proved to be a 

• Cuvier, Reg. Anini. toin. L p. CIS.; and Temminck, tom. i. p. 49. 

•f Montagu, Oriiith. Diet. Supplement, art. Cinereous Eagle. 
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female ; the sex of the other was not ascertaineil. It is pro- 
bable, from being botli of the same age, and killed within a lew 
miles of each other, that they had belonged to the same eyrv, 
and had’ continued associated from the time of quitting tlu* 
nest. 

In their native distric^ts, they are generally seen near the 
sea-shores, or the ])recipices skirting the margins of inland 
lakes, as their favourite food consists of fish, which tliev ,, , 

r ooii. 

pounce upon whilst swinniiing near the surface of the water; 
or which they compel the Ospreys, after having captiiriMl 
them, to yield to their siijterior strength. Acjuatic birds also 
lK‘conie a frequent j)rey, as well as fawns and roe-bucks. — 

Tlu*y generally breed in the most inaccessible cliff's, and lay 
but one, or at most two eggs, entirely white, and nt^arlv the 
size of those of a goose. In my collection, is an egg laid by 
a bird of this sjtecies, after having betai kept in a state ol* 
confinement for u|)wards of twenty years. The Ciiu'reous 
Eagle possesses astonishing cajiability of enduring thc‘ cra- 
vings of li linger ; and instances are on record where it has 
shewn undiminished vigour, aftiT fasting for four or five 
weeks. I am acquainted with ?n instance, in which the bird 
w^as permitted, through the inattimtion of its kei‘j)er, to be 
without food for several weeks, till its sufterings were so se- 
vere as to excite it to gnaw^ the flesh from the pinions of its 
own wings. In defect of living prey, this sjiecies riNulily 
feeds upon the dead carcasses of sheej) and otlu*r animals, and 
is frequently cauglit in Scotland by the following device: 

A miniature-house, at least the w^all jiart of it, is built on 
ground frequented by the eagle, and an ojiening left at the 
foot of the wall, suflicient for the egress of tlu‘ bird. ''J'o the? 
outside of this opening a bit of strong skeiny fcord) is fixed, 
with a noose formed on one end, and the other running 
through the noose. After all this operation is finished, a 
piece of carrion is thrown into the house, w hich tlie (‘agle 
finds out, and perches u]K)n. It eiits voraciously, and when 
fully satisfied it never thinks of taking its flight immediately 
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upwards, unless disturbed, provided it can find any easier 
way to get out of* tlie house ; for it appears that it cannot 
readily ])egin its flight, but in an oblique direction ; conse- 
quently it walks deliberately out at the opening left for it, 
and the slainy being fitly contriv(‘d, and placed for the |Hir- 
])ose, catches hold of and fairly strangle's it/’ This bird is 
of powerful form, but not so compact as the Golden Ka^lc. 
Its asjiect is also heavier, and it has not the same alertness 
and activity. When rej^ising, it sits with drooping wings, 
and tlu‘ feathers of* the body ruffled in the manner of th(‘ 
Vulftnrfi^ with which birds, indeed, it was at first classed bv 
LiNNMa's ; a proof of tiu* striking affinity it bears to that 
family. It is of wide distribution, species being found in all 
(juarters of the globe. 


(icm-ral 

dcsi-riju 

tioii. 

Adult bird. 


'^^I’he figure on Platk 3. represents an adult female of* this 
sjiecies, in about two-fifths of the natural size. 

Bill large, straight towards the bast', colour straw-yellow. 
Cere wine-yellow. From the bjise of tlu* bill to tlu'eyes 
is a s]K‘ci(‘s of lihiish-coloured skin, thinly covert'd with 
black hairs. Irides reddish-brown. ITt'atl and neck 
pale hair-brown, the feathers long, narrt>w , distinct, and 
acuminated. Cp])er parts dark hair-brow n ; under 
parts tlu* same, but deejx'r in tint. UpjKi* tail-ct)verts 
white. Tail white, (^luills blackish-brown, the shafts 
t)f the feathers pale. Legs featheretl a-sht)rt way bt‘lt)w 
tlu* knt'e, colt)ur straw-yellow. The naked ])art of the 
Tarsi in front have large scales, or scutellie. Midtile 
toe with eight large scutella*; the outt'r with five; anti 
the inner anti hind ttK's with f*t)ur each. Claws black 
and strong ; very hooked, and shar]) ; the middle one 
w'ith a sharp edged-groove on its inner side. 


Platk 3*. Represents the young of this species after the 
second moult, or in that state* in which it has been 
named the Sea Eagk (Fidco ossjfra^‘iis of autht)r.s). 
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liilJ bluish -Mack, j)aler towards tlic base*. ( \ iv wiiN-ycl- 
low. Iridcs ])alc chesnut-browii. Hi ad and neck dark- 
brown, the tips the feathers rather ]){iler, tlie root^ 
white. Uj)])er ])arts reddish-brown, the featlRrs ])alcr 
towards tlie base, and havin»* tin* whole of their shafts 
dark. Under parts brown, of dirterent shades, inter- 
mixed with a few white feathers. Quills brownish- 
black. Tail marbled with shades of hair and clove- 
brown, and darkest towards the end. 

Gents I^ANDION, Sji /a. OSPREY. 

(U; N i: j{ IC Cll AIJ ACTKJIS. 

Hill ratlier short, stron**-, the culmer» roumUHl, and 
hroiicl ; tomia of llu‘ iij)pc‘r mandible nearly straight, as far 
as the hooked tij). Nostrils oblon«'-oval, sliobtly obliipie, 
and extending’ nearly the wliole lent»*th of the cere. Win^s 
long; the second and third (piill-featbers tlie longest in each 
wing. lit'gs muscular and strong; tlu‘ tarsi short, and co- 
vered with promiiuMit retrimilati*d scal(‘s. Fei‘t having the 
toes free, and lU’arly of ecpial k‘i’ eth ; the onUa* toe ri‘vc‘rsil)le, 
and ail of them armed with strong, much curved, and very 
sharp claw s, of which the under |)art is roumlcd. Claw ol' 
the exterior toe longx*r tivan that of the midille and inner 
oiu*s. Under surface of the toes very rough, with small 
sharp-] Join ted scales. 

The rounded uiider surface of the claws of this group is 
ol itself a siiificient cli^racteristic to se])ara.te it from the pre*- 
ceding, and other nearly allied genera; but in atidition, they 
])ossess tjther distinctions in the form of tlu‘ bill and kgs, as 
w ell as in habits and general economy, tjf c(ais(tquence enough 
to W'arrant such a removal. The Common Os])rey (luilco 
IlaViaetus^ Linn.) stands as the tyjje of the present gemi>, 
w hich contains two or three other species, one ol* w hicli Isanti. 
IciltijcecUis Dr Housfiklu, approximates, in some respects, 
very closely to the genus HalicCi’lus, and f<r>rms the link ol 
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connection between the two. The Ospreys are strictly pisci- 
vorous. They capture their prey by pouncing it when 
swininiing near the surface, and are so, fastidious as generally 
to refuse .it, however fresh, unless taken alive by themselves. 
They possess a form and structure admirably ada})ted for 
the mode of living they pursue, their body being long and 
narrow, yet sufficiently compact and miisciilar ; their limbs 
j)owerfiil ; and feet furnished with toes and claws of such 
size and strcMigth as to embrace a considerable surface, and 
take a very firm grasp of their sli})pery prey, and at the 
same tiim* so constituted as to allow of that grasj) being 
quickly withdrawn in case of danger, or from having attack- 
ed a fish too unwieldy to be raised from the water. 'I'lieir 
j)lumage is also different in textun^ from tliat of the other 
Ai|uiliiie grouj)s, being firmer and more closely set, particu- 
larly upon tlu* lower jiarts of the body ; and the thighs are 
destitute of the long ])1 limes that adorn the rest of the Fal- 
conida\ 


08PRKY. 


I\isnjos IIaj.i.eetus, iSavn/. 
PI.ATE IV. 


ISalbiisurdis Halia'etus, /Vr/w. lirit. Aiiim. 1. 51. No. 15. 

I'aU’o Halia'ctiis, Linn. 1. ji. 121). 2(1. — Fauna Siiec*. No. 113. — Lath. liid. 

Ornilli. 1. j». 17. JIO. — Cmri. Syst. 1. ]). 2(k{ 3IiUicrl No. Vdi. — lirhs. 1. 

}i. 440. 10. t. :i4. 

Acjuila Halia'Otiis, Mcycr^ Tassi’henI). Dtnit. J. ]). 17* 

I'alco animlinaoous, Cincl. Syst. 1. p. 2011. var. 15. a female in moult. 
Alorjilinos sen Claiif^a, liaiij Syn. ] j . J. 6*. — iri{/. Anj^ j). 03. 

I.e llalbusard, Ois. v. I. j). 103. t. 2 — Id. Tl. Kill. 414. 

Aigle llalbusard, Tcmm. Afan. d’Ornith. 1. ]>. 47- 2d. 

1^'lusadlor, liechst. Tiissehenh. Deut. v. 1. p. 12. — Meyer ^ Yog. Deut. v. 2. 
Heft 23. a ligurc of the Alale. 

Osjirey. J5r. Xool. 1. No. 40. — Id. fol. p. 05. t. A. 1. — Arct. Xool. 2. No. 91. 
— Lath. Ind. Syn. 1. p. 45. 20 — Id. Siip))l. j). 13. — Lewin's J5r. ilirds, 1, 
t. 5 — Mont. Ornitli. Diet. — Id. Sup.— Syn. 1. t. 5 — White's Hist. 

Selb. p. !)7- — Jiewii’k's 15r. Birds, 1. p. 13 — Shaw's Zool. 7» p- 02. Don. 

Br. Birds, 3. t. 70. — Pidt. Cat. Dorset, p. 2. 

Carolina Osprey, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 40*. 20. A. 

Cayenne Osprey, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 47- 20. B. 

Provincial,— F ishing Hawk, Fishing Eagle, Bald Buzzard. 
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According to Montagu, this species appears to be more 
abundant in Devonshire than in any other j)art of the king- 
dom. Its peculiar habits necessarily limit its appearance to 
particular districts and situations ; for being striotly ))isci- 
vorous, it is only in the vicinity of lakes, rivers, or such l^'ood. 
pools of water as abound with fish, that we can ex})ect io 
meet with it. I have seen them ujxm Loch Lomond (where 
thi‘y are said to breed), and ujion Loch Awe, where an eyry 
is annually established ujxm the ruins of a castle near the 
southern extremity of the lake; and another, in a similar 
situation, nearly opposite to the Gorge, or egress of the Ri- 
ver Awe. The nests are, however, generally robbed when 
containing eggs ; and the young are hardly ever ])erniitted 
to escajK?. These circumstances will account for their de- 
creasing numbers in Scotland. The Osprey is a ]K)werful 
bird, the female often weighing upwards of live pounds. 

Its limbs are very muscular, in proportion to its general 
dimensions, and measure nearly two inches in circumference 
below the knee. 

The tarsi and f(?et are clothed with scales, and the under 
surfaces of the toes are very cough, and covered with jirotu- 
berances, — an admirable provision for keeping firm hold of 
its sli])pery ])rey. — The peculiar formation of the foot contri- 
butes also greatly to this object ; for in the Ospriy, the talon 
of the outer toe is considerably larger than timt of the inner 
one (the reverse of which we find in its congeners), and the toe 
itself is capable of being occasionally turned Imck wards. The 
tliighs are covered with short feathers, closely set, and are 
totally destitute of the* long plumes, which, in most instances, 
adorn the legs of the Falcon genus. 

The jdumage of the under parts of the body is also of a 
close and firm texture, and nearly resembles that of water- 
fowl. These peculiarities are in perfect accordance with tlie 
nature and habits of the individual ; for, being subject to ire- 
quent and complete submersion in pursuit of its [)rey, tlu‘ 
elongated thigh feathers would be only encumbering aj)|)en- 
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dagcs ; and a more open and delicate texture of feather would 
prove no defence against the element it so often visits. 

The general flight of the Osprey i^ heavy, and like the 
CVmimoni Buzzard, but at times it glides slowly along, with 
motionless wing. Montagu * observes, that when examining 
the water for its prc*y, its wings are in continual action, al- 
though it remains statidiiary for a considerable time. Its su- 
perior weiglit, he adds, may perha])s render it diflicult to con- 
tinue susj)ension with an almost im|)erceptible j)lay of the 
wrings, like the Kestrel. According to TEMMiNCK-f*, it is 
found pr(*tty generally di.sst'iiiinated throughout Europe, and 
is very abundant in Russia, Germany, and Switzerland. The 
Osjrrey l)uilds in lofty trees or ruins, or amid rocks, as the 
situation may aflbrd, and not, as Willoiuuiuy has mention- 
ed, among the reeds in marshy grounds. It lays three or 
four yellowish-wliite eggs, blotched and .specklt‘d willi red- 
dish-brown. 

The figure at Plate 4. is that of a female bird of the natiN 
ral size, and about two years old. 

The male is rather smaller, buv similar in plumage'. 

Bill large, straightish at the base, and very hooked at the 
tip, of a bluish-black colour ; cere grc'yisli-blue. Iri(K*s 
lemon-yellow. Crow n of the head umber-brow^i, tlie fea- 
thers edged with w hite, long, slender, and acuminati* ; 
hind ])art of the head and nape of neck wliite. On 
each side of the nc'ck, procei'ding from the jiosterior 
angle of the ey(‘, and reaching almost as far as the 
sinuilders, is a streak of blackish -brown. Throughout 
the throat, w hite, wu’th afewbrowm streaks and speckles. 
On the ujiper part of the breast, a patch of umber- 
brown; this is indicative of a young bird, the adults 

• Article Ospret/^ in Supplement to Ornithological Dktionurv, where 
some interesting facts are given relative to the history of this bird. 

+ Man. d’Oriiith. ‘2dedit. 
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^('iierally having tliat part iinmaculate. Holly, vent, 
thighs, and under tail-coverts, white. 

The whole of the ii])per part of the body umber-brown, in 
some individuals the feathers margined pale*. l^vo 
middle tail-feathers umber-brown, the rest transversely 
barred with white on their inner >vebs. Greater (piills 
blaekish-brown. Tegs short, of a greyish-blin* colour; 
tiu' tarsi covered with n>ugh retiirulated scales. Toes 
armed with very long talons, which are cylindrical, be- 
ing rounded beneath, and the outer one tlie largest. 


S I n- F a Mii.Y ACCIPI 1’ JM N A . 

Hill bending from the base, with a prominent lobe, or fes- 
toon, upon the cutting margin of the upper mandible. 
AVings short., and when closc'd not reaching beyond two- 
thirds of the lengtli of the tail. The fourth cpiill-h'ather 
generally the longest in the wing. lA'gs rather slender and 
lono-. 

The passage from the aquiline group is effecttjd by cer- 
tain sjiecies in which the wings become shortened, and the 
tarsi slender. To the Fidcons the Hawks are nearly allied 
in habit ; as their prey (consisting of birds and mammalia) 
is taken entirely ujioii Aving ; dead subjects and carrion being 
refused by them .even when jjresscHl by hunger. Their mode 
of attack on birds is, liowever, different, being generally 
in an oblique line, or in ra])id evolutions, near the earth, 
and not bj*^ outsoaring and then jK>unciiig down ujM>n them 
from above. Their bill also wants the strength of that of 
the true falcons, the sides being more compressed ; and in- 
stead of the marked tooth of tlie upper mandible, and the 
corresponding notch in tlie lower, it is only furnished with 
the marginal lobe or sinuation alKJve mentioned. Their near 
affinity to the JJuzzards (Suli-Family Butvoviina) is sup|H)rt- 
ed by certain species of the latter, wliich approach in many 
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particulars to the genus Astur, containing the larger Acci- 
pitrine birds. Buteo borealis of Swainson may be cited as 
an example of this near relationship. 


Genus ASTUR, Bkchst, GOSHAWK. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill short, bending from the base, with the sides rather 
compressed, and the upper mandible having a lobe or festoon 
upon its cutting margin. 'Nostrils oval, opening rather ob- 
liquely forwards. Wings short, and, when closed, scarcely 
reaching to one-half the length of the tail. The fourth quill- 
feather the longest in the wing, and the inner webs of the first 
five, dce])ly notched. Legs having the tibiie and tarsi of mean 
length ; the latter scutellated, or covered in front, with large 
broad scales. Toes of mean length ; the middle toe much 
longer than tlie side one, which are nearly equal to each 
other. Hind toe strong; claws incurved, very strong, and 
sharp ; those of the hind and inner fore toes much larger 
than the other two. » 

By Beciistein, the title of Astur was applied to this 
whole sub-family, but it has since been confined to the larger 
species, which have the tarsi shorter in comparison to their 
size, and the scales that defend them rather differing in form 
and texture from those of the Sparrow-Hawks (genus Acci- 
piter)^ to which, in other respects, both as to habits and form, 
they are closely allied. The Goshawks, thoiigli strong, are 
neither so compactly nor powerfully built as the true Fal- 
cons ; and, from tlie shortness of the wings, their flight, when 
in active pursuit, is performed by quicker repeated strokes, 
and nearer to the ground. These birds, however move with 
singular rapidity, and in their evolutions are greatly assisted 
by the length and expanse of their tail. They feed entirely 
upon feathered and animal prey, frequently of much size, 
which they strike when in motion upon Ming. They arc 
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chiefly the inhabitants of wooded districts, and possess a 
wide geographical distribution. 


GOSHAWK. 

Astur palumbarius, Bechst. 


PLATES XII. Awn XII*. 


Falco palumbarius, Lintt. Syst. 1. p. 130. — Cmel. Syst. 1. p. 269. sp. 30.' 

Lath. Ind. Ornith. 1. 2J>. sp. 65. — Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. 49. 

— Fauna Suec. No. 67 — //««, Syii. p. 1«. 1 — Will. p. 5. t. .3. and 5. 
Astur, lirisx. 1. p. 31?. — Jl>' 6vo, p. 01. 

1/Autour, Ihtff. Ois. 1. p. 130. — Id PI. EnL416. — Temm. Man. d*Omith. 

i. j). 55. 2d ed. I 

Hunderhabicht, Bcchst. 'I'assclicnb. Deut. v. 1. p. 26. 

Goshawk, Hr. Zoo\. I. No. 52. t. 24. — Arct. Xool. 2. No. 00. — Lath. Syn. 

1. p. 56. — Jd. Sup. ]). 16. — Mont. Omitb. Diet.— /d. Suppl. — Alhin. 2. 
t. 6. — Lewin's Hr. Birds, 1. t. if. — W/ilc. Syn. 1. t. 0. — Bewick’s Hr. 
Birds, 1. p. 23 Shaw's Zool. v. 7. !»• 1 16. — Low's Fauna Oread, p. 36.^ 


Synosyms of 
Adult. 


Falco {^allinarius, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 266. sp. 73. \ 

Falco gentilis, Cmel. p. 27(1. sp. 13. — Lath. Ind. Omitb, i. p. 29. sp. 66. I STOonymBof 
I/Autour sors. Buffi PL Enl. pi. 461. and 423. ^ ' ouhr. 

Greater Buzzard, Lath. Syn. v. p. 40. J 


This powerful species of Fdcon is very rarely met with in 
England. I have never seen a recent specimen south of the 
Twi?ed. In the wild and mountainous di.stricts of Scotland 
it is more common, and is known to breed in the forest of 
Rothiemurchiis, and on the wooded banks of the Dee ; and, 
according to Low, in his Fauna Orcadensis, is rather nume- 
rous in those islands (Orkneys), where it breeds in the rocks 
and sea-clift*s. Its flight is very rapid, but generally low, and 
it strikes its prey upon the wing. Diflerent kinds of feathered Food, 
game, wild ducks^ hares and rabbits form its principal food. 
According to Meyer, it will even prey upon the young of 
its own species. It generally builds in lofty fir trees, and Neat, Ac. 
lays from two to four eggs, of a skim-milk white, marked 
with streaks and spots of reddish-brown. 

By falconers, it was considered to be the best and most 
courageous of the short-winged hawks, and was accordingly 
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Goshawk. 


(General 

(Icscrij)- 

tiori. 

Adult male 
bird. 


Young 
male bird. 


trained to the pursuit of grouse, pheasants, wild geese, 
herons, &c. Although it is nearly equal in size to the Jer- 
Falcon, yet the shortness of its wings, and its general con- 
t(^ur, readily distinguish it from that species, in all its stages 
of plumage. 

Tlie Goshawk is very common in France, as well as in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Russia. 

In Holland it is rare. The “ Fakm gentil^ from its 
description, must be referred to this species. 

Plate 12. Represents an adult male, in the natural size, 
drawn from a specimen in the jjossession of Sir William 
Jardine, Bart. 

Bill bluish-grey, darkest at the tip. Cere wax-yellow. Irides 
bright gamboge-yellow. Crown of the head dark clovcv 
brown. Over the eye is a streak of w^iite, mixed with 
clovcsbrown Ear-coverts streak down the sides of the 
nock, and the whole of the upper parts, hair-brown; the 
(juills being barred wdth a darker shade of the same. 
Tail hair-l)rown, with five distinct bars of Wackish- 
brown ; the tip being w^fiite. Chin and throat white, 
streaked with hair-brown. Under parts and thighs 
wdiite, barred transversely wdth dark hair-brow^n. 

Under tail-covi'rts white. Legs and toes wine or wax yellow. 
Front of the tarsi scutellated ; the scales being w'ell de- 
fined, and })artly overlapping each other. 

Claw's black ; those of the inner and hhid toes very large, 
and much hewked. 

Plate 12*. A -young male bird, of the natural size. 

Bill bluish-gray, dark towards the tip. Cere lemon-yellow. 
Irides grey. Above the eye, and passing to the occiput, 
is a streak of w lute, intermixed with a few brown specks. 
The crow n of the head, and upper part of the neck^ 
reddish-brow n, the feathers margined with wrhite. Uj)- 
per part of the neck reddish-brow^n, the feathers mar- 
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gined with white. Upper parts of the body liver brown, 
the feathers margined paler. Uiidct* parts reddish-white, 
with long lanceolate streaks of blackisli brown, occupy- 
ing the centres of the feathers. Tail liver-brawn, with 
four bars of blackish-brown ; the tip w hite. Tarsi and 
toes lernon-yellow. Claws black. 

Wliite varieties of the Goshawk have been sometimes met 
witli. 


Genus ACCIPITER, Arcr, SPARROW-HAWK. 

O ENE riK', C H All ACTEHS . 

Bill bending from the base, the sides comj)re^sed upwards, 
and forming a rather narrow rounded culmen. Cutting mar-^ 
gill of the upper mandible with a very distinct obtuse lobe. 
Nostrils oval. Wings short; the fourth and fifth feathers 
longest; the first having the inner web alone notched, or 
simiated ; the next four with both webs emarginated. Legs 
with the tarsi long and slender, scutellated in front, with the 
scales thin and smooth, and«jloscly united to each other. 
Fi*et having the toes slender, the middle one longer tlian the 
outer by mie joint, and exceeding the inner by tzvo- Hind 
and inner toes of equal length and strength, armed with very 
strong, hooked, and sharyi claws, much longer than those 
upon the middle and outer toes. 

• 

The Sparrow^-Hawdvs are chiefly distinguished from the 
birds of the preceding genus by their inferior size, and the 
greater comparative length and smoothness of their tarsi. 
Ill habits and mode of living, a great similarity exists ; and 
though small, they are equally noted for their courage and 
audacity. In the various species that belong to the jire- 
sent genus, the difference of size between the male and fe- 
male is more than usually marked, of which our own indige- 
nous bird furnishes a striking example. By Cuvier, the gene- 
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ric term of Nism was conferred uj>on the group ; but, as the 
title of Accipiter had long been given to it, and adopted also 
by Ray and Brisson, I have, in conformity with the rule 
generall3f advocated, retained the one sanctioned by priority 
of imposition. 


SPARROW-HAWK. 

Accipiter Fringillarius, Fay, 


PLATES XIII. AND XIII*. 


Accipiter Prinfpllarius, Ilaii^ Svn. p. 18. A. 2 — Will, p. 51. t. 5. — SJtaw's 
ZmA, 18. 80. 

Falco Nisus, Iami. Syst. 1. p. 181. 81. — Fauna Siiec. No. 80. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 
p. 280. 81.— Ind. flrnith. 1. p. 44. 107- — Meyer, Tasscheiib. Dcut. 

1. p. 25.— No. 71* 

Buteo Nisus, llem, Br. Anim. 1. 55. No. 24. 

L’Epervier, Huff. Ois. v. 1. p. 225.— /(/. PI. Enl. 487. and 412.— Pmr/i. Man. 
d’Oniith. 1. p. 60. 2. 

Die Sjierlier, liechst, Tasschenb. Dcut. 1. p. 20. 

Sparrow-Hawk, Br. Zool. 1. No. 62 — Jb, fol. t. A. 10. A. 11.— Arct. Zool. 

2. j). 228. N. — Lath. Syti. 1. p. 00, 85.— /i. Suppl. p, 28.— Br. 
Birds, 1. t. 20. — Haye's Br. Birds, t. 8. — Wil. (Ang.) p. 86. — Mont. Or- 
nith. Diet. — licieivk\s^r. Birds, 1.27 — Shavfs Zmo\, 7* 1 87*— Fau. 
dread, p. 88.— Ff///. Cat. Dorset. 


This destructive; and well known species is remarkable for 
the gre.at difference in size between the male and female, the 
former seldom measuring twelve inches in lengtii, wdiilst the 
latter often exceeds fifteen inches. It is oni‘ of tlie boldest of 
its genus, and the female, from her suj)erjor size, is a fatal 
enemy to jiartridges and other game, as well as pigeons.— It 
flies low, skimming over the ground Avith great sw'iftness. 
and pounces its prey uj)on the wing with unerring aim. The 
force of its stroke is such as generally to kill, and sometimes 
even to force out the entrails of its victim. 

It is common in most parts of the kingdom, but particu- 
larly frequents the lower grounds, and weU wooded inclo- 
Nest, &c. sures. — It builds in low trees, or thorn bushes, forming a 
shallow and flat nest, composed of slender twigs, and very 
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similar to that of the Ring Dove, but rather larger. It will 
occasionally occupy the desi^rted nest of a Crow. 

The eggs are from four to six in number, of a skim-iiiilk 
white, blotched at the larger end with reddish broWn. In 
the Orknej^ Islands, where it is abundant, it breeds in the 
rocks and sea cliffs. Mr Low, in his Fauna Oread., mentions 
a combat that he witnessed between the S])arrow-Ha\vk and 
the Short-eared Owl, and which terminated in the deft‘at of 
the latter. During the time these birds have young, the de- 
predations they commit u])on game, and the small feathert'd 
tribe, are very great. In a nest cciiitaining five young ones, pood. 

I found a Lapwing, two Blackbirds, a Thriisli, and two 
Green Linnets, recently killed, anti partly divested of their 
feathers. 

The Sparrow-Hawk is very widely diffused, and found in 
Jill parts of Phirope. 

In the days of Falconry it was trained, and much appro- 
ved in the pursuit of partridges, quails, and many other 
birds. 

In rearing the young of this species, care should be taki‘n 
to separate them very early, odferwise the female birds, being 
superior in size, and stronger, are sure to destroy and devour 
the males, as I have repeatedly found, when they were ke])t 
caged togetlier. 

Plate 1 3. A ftmale of the natural size. Bill bluish-grey. General 
the tip blacky Cen' leinon-yiJlow. Irides gamboge- 
yellow. Crown of the head and u])per parts of the FeiAale 
body blackish-grey, j>assi ng into clove-brown. Above the 
eye (which is defcndetl by a large b^ny projection) is 
an indistinct line of white, which alsc^ encircles the nape 
of the neck. Under parts white, undulated with Idack 
or brownish-black bars. Quills greyish-black, the exte- 
rior webs with darker bars. Base and margin of the 
inner webs barred with white. Tail clove-brown, with 
broad brownish-black bars, the tip white. Legs and 

VOL. I. r 
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toes long and slender, particularly the middle toe, colour 
gamboge, inclining to primrose-yellow. Claws black, 
hooked, and strong ; those of the inner and hind toes 
bei^g of equal size, and longer than the others. 

Male bird. Plate 13 A male bird, also represented in the natural 
size, and shewing the singularly great difference in di- 
mensions betweeif the sexes. 

Colour of the upper parts of the body (being an imma- 
ture bird) clovcs-brown, the feathers edged with light 
reddish-brown. Under parts tinged with reddish-brown, 
and many of the undulating bars or transverse lines of 
the same hue. 

The upper parts of the adult male are of a fine bluish, 
grey colour. 


Subfamily FALCONINA. 

Bill thick, strong, short, bending suddenly from its base, 
and toothed. Wings long ; the second quill-feather the 
longest in the wing. Tarsi short, strong, and reticulated. 
Toes armed with hooked and very sharp talons. The larger 
species are very courageous, and strong upon the wing, 
preying entirely on living birds and animals. Some of the 
smaller species are partly insectivorous. 


Genus FALCO, Linn. * FALCON. 

GENERIC GHARAGTERS. 

Bill short, very strong, curved from the base ; the upper 
mandible armed on each side, near its point, with an acute 
tooth, which fits into a corresponding notch in the lower one, 
the tip of which is truncated. Cere very short. Nostrils 
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lateral, circular, and o|>en, with a small, round, central co- 
lumn. Wings long, acuminate; the second feather gene- 
rally the longest ; and one or more of the first quHls with 
the inner web strongly notched near the top. Legs having 
the tarsi rather short, strong, and reticulated. Feet with tlie 
middle toe united to the outer one at their base by a mem- 
brane, and exceeding it in length by a joint; tlie inner 
shorter than the outer toe. Hind toe short, armed, as well 
as the inner toe, with a strong, hookcxl, and very sharp talon, 
exceeding the others in Ipngth. 

The birds of this genus, justly considered tlie typical 
form of the Falconida', as possessing the raptorial powers 
in the highest perfection, are distinguished from the other 
groups by their stronger bill, furnished with an acute tooth ; 
their long and acuminate 'wings, vigorous power of flight, 
and peculiar mode of cajituring their prey. From their do- 
cility, and susceptibility of being reclaimed (that is, trained 
to the purposes of falconry), they have been usually termed 
the Noble Birds of prey,*” all^the others coming under the 
designation of Ignoble.” The more powerful species prey 
upon the larger birds and animals ; the former of which they 
capture upon wing, by outsoaring, and then darting down 
upon them with astonishing force and rapidity, the death- 
stroke being inflicted by their talons. Many of the smaller 
kinds, jn addition to birds and the lesser animals, feed also upon 
insects, particularly •those of the Coleopterous order. Their 
general form is robust yet compact, and their power of flight, 
from the full development of the wings, perhaps unequalled 
for swiftness and durability. It has, howevei*^, been remarked, 
that, from their shape, they experience a difficulty in rising 
vertically, and in calm weather they are compelled to make 
their ascent in an oblique direction. This genus contains a 
great number of species, spread throughout every part of the 
globe, and in all parts equally distinguished for their courage 
and predatory habits. Though at present tlu‘ various species 

c 2 
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Falcon. 


Syn. of Adult. 


Syn. of Im- 
mature Birds* 


are united under one head, it is probable that, when more 
thoroughly known, from having been subjected to analysis, 
it may be found necessary to subdivide the genus, which, 
indeed, in the case of the smaller American Falcons, has al- 
ready been done by the Prince of Musignano, he having 
characterized these latter as a disinct group, with “ wings 
shorter than the tail, and scutellated tarsi which last cha- 
racter, however, as Mr Swainson has properly observed, is 
only partially correct. 


JER-FALCON. 

Faixo Islandicus, Lath, 

PLATE XIV. 


I Faucon Gcrfaut, Tmm, Man. d’Ornith. 1. ju 
Falco Islandicus candicans, Lath, Ind, Ornith. 1. p. 32. 61). — Gmel, Syst. 

1. p. 27 r>. sp. 101 — Meyer, Tasschenb. Dent. 1. sp. 65. 

Falco Rusticolus, Gmel, Svst. 1. p. 266. sp. 7* Lath, Ind. Ornith^ v. 1. 

p. 26 . 60 . 

Gerfaut de Norvdge, Buff, Ois. N p. 239 — Id, PI. Enl. 402. 

White Jer-Falcon, Lath, Syn. 1. p. 83 and 84 — Id. Supp. p. 21. — Br. Zool. 

1. No. 47* t. 19* — Arct. ZooL 2. p. 221. K* — LewirCs Br. Birds, 1. t. 26. 
Gyrfalco candicans, Flem. Br. Anim. 1, 51. No. 14. 

^ Falco Gyrfalco, Lath. Ind. Omith. 1. 32. 66. Linii. Syst. 1. p. 130* — 
Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 275. sp. 27. 

Gyrfalco Islandicus, Rms.*!. p. 373. A. t. 31.-.-./d. 8vo. p. 108. — Muller, 
No. 73. 

Falco sacer, Gmel. p. 273. sp. 93. 

. Le Gerfaut, Buff. Ois. 1. p. 239. t. 1.3 — Id. PL EnL 210 and 446. 

Le Sacre, Buff. Ois. 1. 246. t. 14. 

Iceland Falcon, Arct. ZooL 2. p. 216.— La<A. Syn. 1. 71* 5. B. 
Jer-Falcon, Mont. Omith. l)ict.-../r/. Supp.-~^^ti)t(;F« Br. Birds, 1. p. 29. 

^Low*s Fauna Oread, p. 35. 

Brown Jer-Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p* 82. 

Greenland Falcon, Arct. ZooL 2. p. 220. 

This is one of the most powerful, and at the same time 
one of the boldest of the whole genus. 

As such, it was held in high estimation by the followers 
of that princely, but now neglected pastime we have before 
mentioned, and was used for flying at what were deemed the 
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“ nobler flights’’ of game, such as cranes, herons, wild 
geese, &c. 

According to “ The Gentleman’s Recreation” (an old but 
interesting treatise on hunting, hawking, and other field 
sports), this kind was difficult to reclaim ; but, when once 
brought to obey the voice of the falconer, was of much 
greater value than any of the others. 

The Jer-Falcon is of very rare occurrence in England ; 
and I have never been able to examine a recent specimen on 
the south of the river Tweed. 

It is known in the northern parts of Scotland, particularly 
in the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and is enumerated by Mr 
luow in his Fauna Oread., but he appeaAto consider it as a 
visitant, not as a fixed inhabitant of those parts. 

In Europe, Iceland, Greenland, and other northern coun- 
tries, are the native regions of this species; and from the first 
of which it has obtained its trivial name. It was from this 
island, also, that the Royal falconries of Denmark and other 
kingdoms were supplied with their choicest casts of hawks. 
According to Dr Richardson*, the Jer-Falcon is a constant 
resident in the Hudson’s Bay territories, where it is known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Speckled Partridge Hawk,” or by that 
of the ‘‘ Winterer.” He adds, it is not enumerated by Wil- 
son or Bonaparte amongst the birds of the United States, 
and I am unable to give the exact southern limits of its 
range, though I ‘have ascertained that it is occasionally found 
as far south as latityde 62®. It is found northward to the 
coast of the Arctic Sea ; and probably in the most northern 
Georgian Islands.” Its*geographical distribution, therefore, 
seems limited to latitudes not lower than 50®. 

It breeds in the highest and most inaccessible rocks ; but 
the number and colour of the eggs remain as yet undescribed* 
During the period of incubation, and while rearing its young, 
it becomes very daring ; as we learn from the following state- 


See Fauna Boreali Anier. vol. ii. page 27* 
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ment of the author above mentioned. In the middle of 
June 1821, a pair of these birds attacked me, as I was 
climbing in the vicinity of their nest, which was built on a 
lofty prlcipice on the borders of Point Lake, in latitude 
65^°. They flew in circles, uttering loud and harsh screams, 
and alternately stooping with such velocity, that their mo- 
tion through the air produced a loud rushing noise. They 
struck their claws within an inch or two of iny head. I en- 
deavoured, by keeping the barrel of my gun close to my 
cheek, and suddenly elevating its mu/zle when they were in 
tlie act of striking, to ascertain whether they had the power 
of instantaneously changing the direction of their rapid 
course ; and found that they invariably rose above the ob- 
stacle with the quickness of thought, shewing equal acuteness 
of vision, and power of motion. — It preys upon the larger 
species of game and wild-fowl, also on hares and quadrupeds, 
\ipon which it precipitates itself with amazing rapidity and 
force. 

Its usual mode of hawking is, if possible, to out-soar its 
prey, and thence to dart perpendicularly u])()n it. 

Plate 14. Represents a male of this species, of middle age, 
and in the natural size ; drawn from a specimen in the 
valuable collection of Joseph Sabine, Esq. 

Bill very strong and thick; with a well-marked tooth. 
Colour bluish-grey. Cere and orbits lemon-yellow. 
Irides reddish-brown. Head and neck white, with a few 
blackish-brown spots or streaks. Breast and belly white, 
slightly sjwtted in the same manner. Upper parts 
blackish-brpwn, the feathers sjiotted and margined with 
greyish-white, the bars of the feathers being also white. 
Tail banded, blackish-brown and white. Legs and toes 
yellow. Claws black. For a more particular descrip- 
tion of the plumage, &c. at different periods of age, I 
refer my readers to the ‘‘ Fauna Boreali Americana.’’ 
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PEREGRINE FALCON. 

Falco PEREGRiNuSy Linn, 


PLATES XV. and XV*. 


Faiicon Pelerin, Temm. Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 22. 

Falco Peregrinus, Lath, Ind. Ornith. 1. 33. 72. — GtneU Syst. 1. p. 272. — 
Briss, 1. p. 341. — Raii, Syn. p. 13. 1 — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 49. No. 10. — 
Faun. Boreali Amer. 2. 23. No. 7- 

Falco Barbarus, Lath. Ind. Ornith. 1. 38. 71. — Gmel, Syst. 1. p. 272. 

I^c Faucon Pelerin, Buff. Ois. 249. t. 16. 

Wander-Falke, BechsL Tasschenb. p. 33.— Afeycr, Tasschenb. Dcut. 1. 
p. 53. 

Lc I^anier, Buff. PI. Enl. 430. Adult Male. ^ 

Peregrine Falcon, Br. ^ool. 1. No. 48. t. 8. — Arct. Zool. 2. No. 97. — T^th. ^ 
Syn. 1. p. 7<1. — Supp. p. 18. — Leunn's Br. Birds, 1. 1. 12.— A/on^. Or- 
nith. Diet. — Id, Supp — IValc. Syn, 1. t. 12. — S flaw's Zool. 7- p. 128 

Bewick's Supp. Br. Birds. 

Tartarian Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 73. A. 

Spotted Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 68. — Pult. Cat. Dorset, p. 2. 

Barbary Falcon, Will, (Ang.) p. 81. — Lath. Syn. 1. p. 72. 

Great-footed llawk,,irt/£. Amer. Om. cd. Sir^W. Jardiiie, 3. 251. pi. 76* 
fern. ' ** y 


Syii. of 
Adult. 


Falco communis, Gmel. 1. p. 270. — Lath. Ind. Ornith. 1. 30. t. 67> — Briss.\ 
1. p. 321. 

Falco Homotinus, Briss. 1. p. 324. A. — Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 270. 

Faucon Sors, Buff. Ois. 1. 1. 13 — Id. PI. EnL 470. 

Yearling Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 65. 

Falco gmbosus, Briss. 1. p. 324. B. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 270. > 

Lie Faucon Haggard, Buff. Ois. 1. 254. 

Haggard Falcon, Will. Ang. p. 88. — iMth. Syn. 1. p. 66. 

Black Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 67* — Edw, t. 4. 

Bed Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 69. 

Bed Indian Falcon, WilL Ang. p. 81. t. 9. — Lath. Syn. 1. p. 69. / 


Syn. i)f 
Vuuiig 


The uncertainty in which the history of this species was 
long involved, appears to have arisen from the error of earlier 
writers, in considering the Falco Peregrinus and Falco com- 
munisy with its enumerated varieties, as tvjo distinct species. 

Deficiency of observation, and consequent want of an ac- 
curate kriowledge of the various changes of plumage the bird 
undergoes in its progress to maturity, naturally led to this 
effect ; and we accordingly find, that the bird hitherto de- 
scribed as the Falco communis, the type of the suppjsed 
species, and its varieties, must have been originally figured 
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from an immature specimen of the FaUo Peregrmus, the 
species now under consideration. 

By tracing the gradual advances, and noting the gradations 
of colour of this bird from a nestling to maturity, the seve- 
ral varieties of tlie sijp}x>sed F. comviunis may also be con- 
nected, and the individuals brought back to the same line of 
descent, from tlie different synonyms under which they have 
been liitlierto known. 

Thus, the Falco Hornoiimts^ or Yearling Falcon, appears 
to be the young bird in its nestling or early plumage. The 
Falco Juscuis I should consider as a bird of the same age, 
but a female. 

Passing over the White-headed (F. leucocephalus and 
White Falcon (F. albus), to be regarded only as accidental 
varieties, (though it might admit of a doubt, whether they 
are not links in the gradation of the change of plumage, 
which, let it be remembered, is regulated by certain and fix- 
ed laws), we come, in the next place, to the Falco comvmnis 
of authors. At this period of its life, it has undergone a 
moult ; and though a marked difference still exists between 
it and tlie old Peregrine Falcon, the advance towards matu- 
rity is sufficiently perceptible. The intermediate links in the 
cliain upwards are supplied by the F, gibbosm^ the F. ruber 
indtcuSy and the F, maculatus^ which last vshews the transi- 
tion to the adult F, Pcregrimis 

In England and Wales the Peregrine Falcon is rare, and 
is only found indigenous in rocky or mountainous districts. 
The Highlands and Northern Isles of Scotland appear to be 
the situations most favourable to it, and in that part of the 
kingdom it is numerous ajid widely diffused f . The most 

• 

• My own observations on this species have been confirmed and greatly 
a.ssisted by an excellent paper, written by James Wilson, Esq*, entitled. 

Observations on some species of the genus Falco,'' and published in the 
2d volume of the Transactions of the Wernerian Society. 

In Bumincsshire it breeds numerously in the precipices of the Mof. 
fat range of hills. See Sir William Ja&dine's Note on the Great-footed 
Hawk, in his edition of Wilson’s Amcric. Ornith. vol. iii. p. 251. 
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inaccessible situations are always selected for its eyry, and Nest, 
its nest is placed upon the shelf of a rock. It lays four or 
five eggs, in colour very similar to those of the Kestrel, but 
considerably larger. 

In America it has a very wide distribution, being found 
in both divisions of that continent, and in a great variety of 
latitude, as it changes its hunting grounds with the season. 

In sunnner its range extends to Hudson’s Bay and Melville 
Peninsula, from whence s})ecimens were brought by Captain 
PARiiy, and where it preys chiefly upon the water-fowl, par- 
ticularly the Long-tailed Duck {Havelda glacialis). Captain 
King also met with it at Port Famine, in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan; and the species appears to be the same in New Hol- 
land. 

In daring disposition it equals most of its congeners, and 
many interesting traits in its history are related by different 
writers, amongst which, some in the Supplement to the Or- 
nithological Dictionary will well reward the reader’s atten- 
tion*. 

I may be allowed to add the following instance, as having 
happened under my own observation, and as exemplifying 
not only its determined perseverance in pursuit of its prey, 
when under the pressure of hunger, but as arguing also an 
unexpected degree of foresight. 

Ii» exercising my dogs upon the moors, previous to the 
commencement of tlie shooting season, I observed a large 
bird of the Hawk genus hovering at a distance, which, upon 
approaching, I knew to be a Peregrine Falcon. Its atten- 
tion was now drawn towards the dogs, and it accompanied 
them, whilst they beat the surrounding ground. Upon their 
having found, and sprung a brood of grouse, the falcon 
immediately gave chase, and struck a young bird, before they 
had proceeded far upon wing. My shouts and rapid advance 
prevented it from securing its prey. The issue of this at- 

• See Montagu, SuppL, under the head Falcon Pereyrine. 
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tempt, however, did not deter the Falcon from watching our 
subsequent movements, and another opportunity soon offer- 
ing, it again gave chase, and struck down two birds by two 
rapidly lepeated blows, one of which it secured, and bore off* 
in triumph. 

The flight of this species, when pursuing its quarry, is 
astonishingly rapid, almost beyond credibility. By Montagu 
it has been reckoned at 150 miles in an hour. 

Colonel Thornton, an expert falconer, estimated the flight 
of a Falcon, in })iirsuit of a Snipe, to have been nine miles in 
eleven minutes, without including the frequent turns. 

This sort was formerly much used in falconry, and was 
flown at the larger kinds of game, wild ducks and herons. 

In its unreclaimed state it preys upon the different sorts 
of game, wild geese, wild ducks and pigeons. 

Plate 15. An adult female, in three-fourths of the natural 
size. 

Bill deep blui.sh-grey at the base, black towards the tip ; 
very strong, and armed with a prominent tooth. Cere 
and space surrounding the eyes lemon-yellow. Irides 
brown. From the corners of the mouth is a bluish-black 
patch or streak pointing downwards. Head greyish- 
black. Upper parts of the plumage deep bluish-grey, 
marbled with a darker tint. Quills brownish-black, the 
inner webs barred with white; the first* quill having a 
deep sinuation near the tip of the inner web. Tail-co- 
verts bluish-grey, barred with greyish-black. 

Tail barred alternately with black and grey, the tips of 
the feathers white. Throat and breast yellowish-white. 
Belly, vent and thighs greyish, transversely barred with 
greyish-black. Under wing-coverts white, barred with 
black ; tarsi short and strong. Toes very long, parti- 
cularly the middle one, colour gamboge-yellow. Claws 
black, h(X)ked, and strong. The wings, ,when closed, 
reaching to the end of the tail. 
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Plate 16 Represents an immature bird, and of the size Yownfr 
of nature ; indicating a change of plumage, by a few *''*^*^* 
grey feathers upon the back and scapulars. The crown 
of the head, and upper parts blackish-brown, ^he occi- 
put with a few white feathers. Chin and under part of 
the neck white, with black streaks. Breast, belly, and 
thighs white, with oblong cordated blackish-brown spots. 

Tail barred with bluish-byown and black. Legs and 
toes inclining to leek-green. 


HOBBY. 

Falco sirjijWTEOf Linn. 
PLATE XVI. 


Falco subbuteo, Lath. Ind. Oniith. 1. p. 47. 114.— Gme/. Syst. 1. p. 283. — 

Jiaii, Syn. p. Ifi. A. 14. 

Dendro Falco, Sriss. 1. ji. 375. 20. — Id. 8vo. p. 109. — Will. p. 47. 

Le Hobereau, Buff, Ois. 01. p. 277* — /d. FI. Enl. 432. 

Faucon llubcrcau, Temm. Man. d'Ornith. 1. p. 25. 2 ed. 

Faum-falke, Bechst. Tasschenb. Lent. 1. p. 30. 

Hobby, Jlr. Zool. 1. No. 01 — Arct. Zool. 2. p. 227- C — Will. (Ang.) p. 83. 

— Lewin's Br. Birds, 1. t. 21 — Lath. Syn. 1. p. 103. 99. — Ib. Supp. p. 28. 

Ornith. Diet — Id, Sup. — Cat. Dorset, p. 3. — Don^ Br.'Birds, 

4. p. 91 Wale. Syn. 1. t. 21. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. p .41. — Shaw's 

Zool. V. 7* p* lOJl. 

In England, this species of Falcon is among the number Pfiiodicul 
of those birds, that are named Polar Migrants, or summer Visitant, 
periodical visitants. It arrives in April, and after perform- 
ing the offices of incubation, and of rearing its young, leaves 
us, for warmer latitudes, in October. I have not been able 
to trace it far northward, and believe that the boundary of its 
migration will include but a few of the southern and midland 
counties f. 

Wooded and inclosed districts appear to be its usual haunts. 

f It has been killed as fir north as the I'yne ; and a specimen sliot at 
Streatham Castle, Durham, is now in the collection of the Messrs Han- 
cock, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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It builds in lofty trees, but will sometimes save itself the task 
of constructing a nest, by taking possession of the deserted 
one of a Magpie or Crow. The number of its eggs is com- 
monly four, of a bluish-white, with olive-green, or yellowish- 
brown blotches. 

Its favourite game is the Lark, but it preys upon all small 
birds. Partridges and Quails also become frequent victims 
to its courage and rapacity, \n which qualities, diminutive as 
it is, it yields to none of its tribe. 

Possessing a great length and power of wing, the flight of 
the Hobby is wonderfully rapid, and can be supported with 
undiminislied vigour for a considerable time. I have often 
admired tlie adroitness displayed by one of this species, in 
pursuit of a Lark ; the chase generally ending in the capture 
of the quarry, in spite of all i^ aerial revolutions and efforts 
to avoid the fatal blow. 

When hawking was keenly followed, the Hobby was train- 
ed to the pursuit of young partridges, snipes, and larks. It 
is of elegant form, and resembles, in miniature, the Peregrine 
Falcon. Tlie wings, when closed, reached beyond the end 
of the tail, in the specimens that have fallen under my inspec- 
tion, though Montagu mentions them as being sliorter. — Ac- 
cording to Temminck, it is common throughout Europe, 
during the summer months ; but retires to warmer regions 
at the approach of winter. It is widely spread throughout 
Asia ; and I have received specimens from the East Indies, 
in every respect similar to our own. 

Plate 16. Shews an adult male, of the natural size. 

Bill bluish-black ; strong ; with the tooth prominent, and 
a slight sinuation posteriorly. Cere and eyelids yellow. 
Irides reddish-brown. Upper parts greyish-black, the 
margins of the feathers being a shade paler. A black 
patch or streak proceeds from the corners of the inferior 
mandible down each side of the neck. Chin and throat 
white. Breast and belly inclining to buff*-orange, with 

& 
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dark brown streaks. Thighs and under tail-coverts buff- 
orange. Quills black, the inner webs of the feathers 
having orange-brown spots. The first quill having a 
deep notch or sinuation on the inner web, aboi^ an inch 
from the tip ; the second having the outer web obliquely 
sinuated, and being the longest in the wing ; the first 
exceeding the third in length. Tail greyish-black, the 
outer fathers having yellowish-brown bars on their in- 
ner webs. Tarsi and toes yellow. Claws black. 


ORANGE-LEGGED HOBBY. 

Falco itUFiPESf BecIlsU 


PLATE B. 

Falco rufipea, BecJist, Tasschenb. Deut. 1. 39. — SJutw^s Zool, 13. 39. 

Falco V(3a])ertinus, Linn, Syst. 1. 129 . — GmeL Syat. 1. 292. 

Lath, Ind. Orn. 2. 49. sp. 109. female. 

Variety singnliere de Hobereau, Buffi. PI. EnL 431. 

Faucon a pieds rouges, ou Hobez, 7Vwm. Man. d’Om. 2. 33. 

liothfUssiger Falk, Meyer., Vog. Deut. Uett. 18, in. f 

Ingrian Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. 102. 88. — Id. Sup. 27- — Lath, Gen. Hist. 1. 

122. No. A0..--Shav}'s Zool. 7* 190. 

Oran^-legged Hobby, Lath. Syti. 2. 46. — Id. Gen. Hist. 1. 124, 51. 
licd-moted Falcon, Gwdd^s Birds of Europe. 

Specimens of this Falcon having been killed in Norfolk, 
I now insert it in the list of our Fauna as an occasional visit- 
ant. In form” and general appearance it bears a strong re- 
semblance to the-JIobby, though of smaller dimensions ; pos- 
sessing also the characteristic length of wing that distin- 
guishes the typical forms of the genus. The wings, when 
closed, reach to the end of the tail, and are very shar))- 
pointed ; the second feather is the longest, by about lialf an 
inch ; and the first and third, in the specimen now before 
me, are of equal length. At one inch and a quarter from 
the tip, the first quill has its inner web (as in the Hobby) 
abruptly notched; of the second, the outer web alone is very 
obliquely sinuated. The tarsi (which are feathered in front 
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for more than one-third of their length) are reticulated, but 
shew three large scales at the bottom, and on a line with the 
middle toe, though not so broad or distinctly marked as 
those in the Merlin, the R%isiy-crcmned Falcon^ or the Kes- 
trels. This species preys upon Quails and small birds, and, 
like some of the other lesser Falcons, much upon the larger 
coleoj)terous insects. Temminck, in his “ M|jjiual,’’ men- 
tions that Mr Meyeii found nothing but the remains of 
beetles in thv^ stomachs of such as he dissected. It inhabits 
wooded distri(!ts, and is a common species in Russia, Poland, 
and Austria, reaching as far westward as the Tyrol and 
Switzerland ; but in France, as in this country, it is of rare 
occurrence. 

The old male bird is described as having the head, neck, 
breast, and upper parts of the body, of an uniform blackish- 
grey ; the abdomen and thighs reddish-brown ; the cere, eye- 
orbits, and legs rich orange-red; and the claws yellowish, 
with darker points. The female is larger, and differs widely 
from the male in appearance, in the adult state ; the head 
and nape of the neck are of an uniform pale reddish-brown, 
with a dark circle round the eye; the throat and cheeks 
white; the breast and abdomen tinged with pale reddisli- 
brown, the shafts of the feathers being dark brown. Upper 
plumage deep bluish-grey, barred with greyish-black. Tail 
bluish-grey, with several bars of black, of which the one 
nearest the tip is the broadest. The young females, accord- 
ing to Gould, have the head streaked with a darker colour. 

Plate B. The following is the description of the bird from 
which the figure upon the plate was taken, and which I 
conceive to Ikj a female of the second year. Crown of 
the head, nape, and moustache, pale reddish-bro%vn. 
Eye-orbits encircled by a patch of greyish-black. Fore- 
head, cheeks, and throat pale reddish-white. Lower 
part of the hind-neck, and^adjoining the mantle, reddisli- 
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brown, barred with greyish-black. [Back, wing-coverts 
and scapulars deep bluish-grey, each feather being 
transversely barred with greyish-black. Quills with 
their outer webs and tips blackish-grey, the rAnainder 
of the inner webs having transverse oval white bars. 
Breast and belly pale reddisli-brown, tinged with cine- 
reous, the shaft of each feather and a small spU near 
the tip deep brown. Abdomen, thighs, and under tail- 
coverts pale buff*, immaculate. Tail pale bluish-grey, 
with nine black bars; the one nearest the tip being 
double the breadth of the others. Legs and toes deep 
orange-yellow. Claws yellowish white, with darker ends. 
Outer toe scarcely exceeding the inner in length. Bill, 
cere, and basal part of the under mandible, yellow ; the 
tooth and posterior sinuation distinctly marked ; the 
sides convex, leaving a broad and rounded culmen. 


KESTREL. 


Falco TiNNUNcvLUSf Linn, 

PLATES XVII. and XVII*. 

Falco Tinnunculus, Lath, Ind. Omith. 1. p. 41. t. 98. — Gmel, Sjst. I. 
p. 278. 16.— jKatt, Syn. PI. 16. 16. — WUl, p. 50. t. h,-— -Meyer ^ TasHchcnb. 
1. p. 62. — Shaw's Zool. 7* 179. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 50. No. 18. 

Falco Tinnunculus alaudarius, Gmel, p. 279. 

Accipiter alaudarius, Briss. 1. p. 379. 22. 

lia Cresserelle, Buj: Ois. v. 1. p. 379 — Id, PL Enl. 401. old male, and 471. 
the young of the year. 

Faucon Cresserelle, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 1. p. 29. 

Turm-falke, Bechst, Tasschenb. Deut. 1. p. 37. 

Kestrel, Stannel, Windhover, Will. (Ang.) p. 84. t. 5. 

Kestrel, Br. ZooL 1. No.60._i/A. foL p. 68. t. A — An t. Zool. 2. p. 226. N. 
— Lath, Syn. 1. p. 94. 79. — Id. Supp. p. *Ab.-,^LewirCs Br. Birds, 1. t. 19. 

Mand. F — M<mt. Ornith. Diet Wale, Syn. 1. 1. 1 "\— Fm//. Cat. Dorset. 

p. 3. — Low's Fau. Oread, p. 37. — Dow, Br. Birds, 3. t. b\.^^haw's Zool. 
V. 7« p. 179. — Haye's Br. Birds, t. A.— Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. p. 38. and 
40. Mand. F. ^ i 

Provincial — Kastril, Stonegall, Windhover. 

This well-known species is distinguished, not only by the 

symmetry of its form and its elegant plumage, but by the 
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peculiar gracefulness of its flight, and the manner in which it 
frequently remains suspended in the air, fixed, as it were, to 
one spot, by a quivering play of the wings, scarcely percep- 
tible. ft is one of our commonest indigenous species, and is 
widely spread through the kingdom. Upon the approach of 
spring (or the period of incubation), it resorts to rocks and 
high cliffs. 

Neit, The nest consists of a few sticks loosely put together, and 

sometimes lined with a little hay or wool ; and is placed in 
some crevice, or on a projecting shelf. I have known it, un- 
der the failure of more favourable situations, to breed in the 
deserted nest of a magpie or crow. 

The eggs are from four to six in number, of a reddish- 
brown colour, with darker blotches and variegations. — It 

Food. preys upon the different species of mice, which it hunts for 
from the elevated station at which it usually soars, and upon 
which it pounces with the rapidity of an arrow. The cast- 
ings of a nest of young Kestrels that I frequently inspected, 
consisted entirely of the fur and bones of mice; and Mokjtagu 
remarks, that he never found the feathers or remains of birds 
in the stomach of this hawk. He therefore concluded, that 
it is only when it finds a difficulty in procuring its favourite 
food that it attacks and preys on the feathered tribes. That 
it will do so, under some circumstances, is evident, since bird- 
catchers have discovered the Kestrel in the very act of poun- 
cing their bird-calls ; and I have myself caught it in a trap 
baited with a bird. ^ ^ 

In summer, the cockchafer supplies to this sj)ecies an ob- 
ject of pursuit and f(K)d, and the following curious account 
given from an eyp-witness of the fact. “ I had,’’ says he, 
“ the pleasure, this summer, of seeing the Kestrel engaged in 
an occupation entirely new to me, hawking after cockchafers 
late in the evening. I Matched him through a glass, and 
saw him dart through a swarm of the insects, seize one in 
each claw, and eat them whilst flying. He returned to the 
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charge again and again. I ascerUiiiied it beyond a doubt, 
as I afterwards shot him 

The Kestrel is easily reclaimed, and was formerly trained 
to the pursuit of larks, snipes, and young partridgas. 

It is a species, in point of gec^graphical distribution, very 
widely spread, being found in all parts of Europe ; and spi*- 
eimens I have obtained from India seem to be in every re- 
spect the same, with the slight exception of the colours of the 
female bird usually a})pearing paler. 

In form as well as habits, the Kestrels (as Sir Wm. Jar- 
i)iNE justly observes, in his edition of Wilson’s American 
Ornithology) differ from the species previously described ; 
their wings being shorter, and the relative^ proportions of the 
feathers different. Their manner of hovering^ and taking 
their prey by surprise, is also characteristic. To this subor- 
dinate group may be added the llusty-irpwiicd Falvon of 
the Fauna Horeali-Americana (the American Sparrow-Hawk 
of Wilson) ; whose habits seem to be intermediate between 
those of the Kestrel and Merlin ; and some others belonging 
to that country, which Prince Charles Bonaparte has se- 
parated from the larger Falcons. At the extremity of this 
group the Merlin appears to hold its station ; whose habits, 
as well as the more rounded form of the wings, and the 
length of the toes, apparently lead back to the Sparrow- 
Hawks, or Accipitrine sub-family. 

Plate 17. A female bird, of the natural size. 

The whole of the upper parts of the plumage are of a red- Cienoral 
dish-orange, marked with numerous arrow-shaped black 
spots and bars. Tail having a brotnl black bar near 
the tip, which is white ; the upper part reddish-orange, 
barred with black. Breast, belly, and thighs, pale buff*> 

* In the above interesting communication, I must call my reader’s atten- 
tion to the feet of the bird eating the insects when upon wing ; a habit 
also seen, and much more constantly, in the genus Elanm, of which Elanua 
furcatus is the type. 
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Streaked and spotted with brownish black. Quills 
brownish-black, margined with white ; the two first 
having their inner websdt^eply notched ; the second and 
third with the outer webs strongly sinuated. The se- 
cond quill rather longer than the third, which latter ex- 
ceeds the first by more than half an incJi. 

The young male, for the first year, is very similar in plu- 
mage to the female bird. 

Plate 17*. An adult male of the natural size. 

Bill bluisli-grey at the base, with tlie tip black, strong, 
the sides convex, the tooth prominent, and the poste- 
rior undulation of the cutting edge well marked. Cere 
and naked space round the eyes lemon-yellow. Irides 
brown. Foreliead yellowish-white. Crown of the 
head, nape of the neck, and part of the shoulders, 
light clove-brown, with the shafts of the featliers black- 
ish-grey. Back and wing coverts reddish-orange, each 
feather having an arrow-shaped black spot near its tip. 
Rump bluish-grc'y ; tail the same, with a broad black 
bar near the tip, which is white. From the corners of 
the mouth is a dark greyish-black streak, running be- 
neath the eye, and pointing downwards. Throat and 
chin yellowish-white. Breast, belly, and thighs pale 
bufl-orange, inclining to liglit reddish orange, with 
brownish-black spots. Quills black, with the margins 
and tips greyish- white, and the inner, webs barred with 
reddish-white. Legs and feet saffron-yellow. Claws 
black; 
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MERLIN. 

Falco JEsalon^ Tefnm, 

PLATES XVIIL AND XVIII*. 


palco /Esalon, Temm, Man. (!'( )riiith. 1. p. 27 — Shnw\Zoo\. 7. p. 

Fkm, Hr. Anim. 1. r»0. 14 Faun. Amcr. Unreal. 2. .‘17. No. 11. j)l. 2ri. 

Fauco Enierillon, Temm. Man. (i'Ornitli. I. p. 27. 

Falco Litho-Falco, Lath. Ind. Ornith. I. 47- t. 1 15 — GmeL Syst. 1. p. 27H. 

Briss. 1. p. .'14J>. » — Syn. p. 14. «. 

Falco civsius, Mmfer, Tasscheiih. Deal. 1. p. 60. 

I.e llocier, Ois. v, 1. p. 266. — Id. PI. Enl. 447* 

Stone Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. ji. OM. 77- — Mont. App. to Supp. of Ornith. 
Diet. — Shaw's Zm\. v. 7. p. 162. > 


V Synonyms of 
, Adult \liile. 


Falco /Esalon, Gmel. Svst. 1. p. 264. sp. 118. — ImIJi. Ind. Ornith. 1. 40. | 
t. 119.— /irtfi, Syn. p'. 1.5. I5.-/M'.s.s. 1. :i.62. p. 50. t. 3. I 

T/Emerillon, Bnff. Ois. PI. Enl. 468, yemng male. I synonymn of 

Merlin, Hr. Zool. 1. No. 63 — Will. (Anijr.) p. 85. t. 7- — Lewin\^ Hr. Birds, >FiMnaU', ami 
1. t. 22. — Lath. Syn. 1. p. 106. 03 — Id. Suppl. j). 27. — Mont. Ornith. | 

Diet. Fult. Cat. Dorset, p. 3. — Low's p'aun. ( )rcad. p. 30.— lEw/c. Syn. J 

1. t. 22 Don, Hr. Birds, 4. t. 04. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. t. 41. — SJmw's | 

Zool. 7. p. 166. * 


The Merlin has generally lieeti considered a winter or equa^ Partially 
torial visitant, and to leave Great Britain at the approach of 
spring, for other and more northern climates. Rej^eatctl 
observatifm has, however, convinced me, tliat this opinion is 
incorrect ; or, at least, that its migration is confined to the 
southern parts of the island. — It is certainly indigenous in 
Northumberland, and, I believe also, in parts of Cumberland 
and Westmorelailt^ as mentioned by Dr Latham. In the 
first named county, it resorts, during summer, to the exten 
sive and upland moors, where it breeds, and where I have 
frequently met with its nest, which, in all^the instances that Nest, &c. 
have come under my notice, was placed upon the ground, 
amongst the heather, and not in trees, or in rocks, as Tkm- 
MTNCK mentions in his ‘‘ Manuel.*” The number of the eggs 
is from three to five ; they are of a bluish white cokiur, 
marked with brown spots, principally dispt)sed at the larger 
end. 
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My readers will perceive, that, among the synonyms, I 
have included the Stone Falcon (Falco Lithofalcoof authors), 
as I feel convinced that it is the male Merlin in adult plu- 
mage ; the two agreeing in every respect, except that the 
irides this supposed species are stated by Soxnini, and 
other writers (who appear to have faithfully copied his de- 
scription), to be yellow, and those of the Merlin are brown. 
But an objection raised upon the colour of the eyes is cer- 
tainly not of sufficient import to authorise the establishment 
of a distinct species ; for I know from experience, that the 
colour of the iris cannot alwa3\s be depended upon as a speci- 
fic cliaracter, having rej)eatedly found it to vary in the Marsh 
Harrier, and in the Peregrine Falcon. Asa further proof that 
the Merlin also is subject to variation in tlie colour of the 
iris, I must state that two, among many nestlings that I 
have at different times attempted to rear, displayed a marked 
difference from the rest in the colour of the iris; and, had 
they lived to attain maturity, would, I may safely say, have 
shew^n yellow irides, being similar to tliose of the young Spar- 
row-Hawk, or young Hen-Harrier, viz. of a yellowish-grey 
colour ; but which, with maturity , become yellow. The 
trivial name of stone ^falcmi is perfectly appropriate to the 
Merlin, as it is very^ often to be seen pin’clied ujwn a large 
stone amid the wide wastes that it frequents during the sum- 
mer months. As autumn approaches, the Merlin descends 
to the lower grounds, or migrates to the southern parts of 
the kingdom. ’ . * 

Inferior as this sj)ecies is in size, it fully supports the cha- 
racter of its tribe; frequently attacking birds superior to 
itself in magnituf*e and weight, and has been known to kill 
a partridge at a single blow. — Like others, before enumera- 
ted,. it liecame subjected to the purposes of pastime, and was 
trained to pursue partridges, snipes, and woodcocks. Its 
flight is low and rapid, and it is generally seen skimming 
along the sides of hedges in search of its prey. In witnessing 
its attack upon a flock of small birds, I have been astonished 
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at the rapidity of its evolutions, and the certainty of its aim, 
as it never failed in securing and bearing off its victim, even 
though chosen from the centre of the flock. 

Plate 18. represents the adult male in the natural size. 

Bill bluish-grey, the tip black ; strong, with the sides con- Clcneral 
vex, and the tooth prominent. Crown of the head, and 
upper parts of the body bluish, or pearl- grey ; the shafts 
of the feathers being black. Tail bluish-grey, with a 
broad black bar near the end, which is white. Chin 
white. 

Inferior parts buff-orange, with oblong, drop-shaped, 
blackish-brown .s|)ots. Under surface of the interior 
webs of the quill-feathers barred with white. Cere, legs, 
and eye-t)rbits yellt)w. Irides generally brown. 

Plate 18*. A female bird. Natural size. 

Crown of the head dusky brown, streaked with black. FeimiU* 
Nape of the ne(!k, and streak over the eyes white, spot- 
ted with brown. Back and scapulars brown, tinged 
w^th grey ; the feathers edged, and s[)otted with reddisli- 
brown. Quills brownish-black, spotted or barred with 
reddish-brown. The two first quills having their inner 
webs al)ruptly and very deeply notched ; the second and 
tliird with their outer webs strongly sinuated. The 
first quill* rather shorter than the fourth, the second 
and third of equal length. Under wing-coverts brown- 
ish-orange, spotted with white. Throat white. Breast 
and under parts \ el lo wish- white, with broad, oblong, 
brown streaks. Tail dusky, with se^^en or eight yel- 
lowish-white, or pale reddish-brown bars. 

The young are similar in plumage to the female bird. 
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Subfamily BUTEONINA. 

Bill weak, bending imimediately from the base. Wings 
long and ample ; the first four feathers having their inner 
webs notched near the tips. First quill short ; the third and 
fourth generally the longest. Thigh feathers long and pen- 
dant. Tarsi partly naked, or clothed with feathers. Plu- 
mage soft and downy. In disposition, the members of this 
subfamily are, for the most part, sluggish and inactive, and 
devoid of tlie courage that distinguishes the other species of 
the Falconida*. They pounce their prey upon the ground. 
In their affinities, they are nearly allied by some species 
{Buteo borealis^ &c.) to the Goshawks (gen. Astur ) ; and in 
the Harriers (gen. Circus)^ there is an evident approach to 
the owls in the radiated ruff surrounding the head. 


Genus BUTEO, Beciist, BUZZARD. 

GENKKIC CHAKACTKKS. 

Bill rather weak, bending from the base; the cutting mar- 
gin of the upper mandible slightly sinuated, and shewing an 
obtuse lobe; sides compressed, widening towards the base, 
where the culmen is broad and flat. Under mandible shal- 
low, with the tip obliquely truncated. Cere large ; nostrils 
rather ]iyriform, with the narrow end turning upwards and 
forwards. Wings long and ample ; the first quill very short, 
and not exceeding the seventh in length ; the second shorter 
than the fifth ; the third and fourth the largest in the wing. 
The first four having their inner webs deeply notched ; the 
third, fourth, and fifth >vith the outer webs obliquely sinua- 
ted. Legs with the tarsi short, naked, and scutellated in 
front, or feathered to the tews. Toes rather short ; the front 
ones united at the base. Claws strong, but not much hooked. 
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The birds belonging to this genus are of large size, but 
generally of a heavy form and indolent as})ec*t. Their plu- 
mage is soft, downy and loose, approaching in its texture to 
that of the Owh^ which some of the species still ffirther re- 
semble in their partially crepuscular habits.* Their flight is 
easy and buoyant, but not remarkable for swiftness, and is 
generally in extensive circles. They prey u})on the smaller 
birds and animals, as well as reptiles, for which they either 
watch, in sailing through the air, or (as is often the case) 
from some old tree or eminence, upon wliich they will re- 
main perched for hours together. Tliey strike their prey 
upon the ground, as they sweep over it, but make no attempt 
to capture it, when in motion, by active pursuit. In some 
species a close affinity to tlie Go,s‘kawk is ])erceptible, the 
proportion of the wings and form of tlie bill becoming more 
assimilated to those birds. 


COMMON BUZZARD. 

JJUTEC VVLOARIS^ Bdchstm 
PUA.TE VI. 


lUiteo vulgaris, Flem. Brit Aniiu. 1. 54. No. 21 . — SImiFs ZooL la. 4fi 

Eaun. Anier. Boreal. 2. 47. pi. 27- 

Ealco Buleo, Linn, Syst. 1- p. 127- — Fauna Siiec. No. f>0. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 

p. 2(15. sp. Xii.^Lath- Iiul. Omith. 1. p. 23. — Uaii, Syn. p, 10*. A. 1. — 
^ mu. j). 38. t. G. No. 0*4 — Briss. 1. j). 400*. 

Falco communis fuscirs, GrncL Syst. p. 270. sp. GO, 

Ealco variegatus, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 207. sp. 70 . — Ind. Omith. 1. p. 24. 48. 
Falco absolitus? Lal/i. Ind. Omith. 1. 28. sj). 81. 

La Buse, Temm. Man. dHiniith. 1. p. 83.— Ois. 1. n. 200*. t. 8. Id. 

PI. Enl. 410. 

Mause Falk, Meyer^ Vog. Dent. Heft. 14 — /»Vi.vc/i,^*Vog. Dent. t. 74. 

Ealco albidus, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 287. sp. 49. white variety. 

Common Buzzard, Br. ZooL 1. No. 54. t. 25.— M. fol. t. A. .3 Arct. Zool. 

p. 224. 1.— .ITt//. (Ang.) p. 70.— Lal/t. Syn. 1. p. 48 Id. Sup. p. 14 

• WiLsox, when speaking of the Buteo layopm, observes, “ they are 
often seen coursing over the surface of the meadows, long after sunset, 
many times in pairs.” — See Wils. Amer. Orii. ed. Sir \V. Jurdiiie, vol. ii. 
p. 54. 
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MonU Ornith. Diet . — IL Sup.— Br. Birds, 1. 1. 6. — Wala. Syn: 
1. 1. 6. — Shaw's Zoo\. 7- p» 109. Retmek's Br. Birds. 1. 15.— Pwft. Cat. 
Dorset, p. 3. 

Falco (Jallinarius, GmeL Syst. p. 26C. 

Ash.coloured Bu/ziird, Arct. ZooL 2. No. 103.— Z/Q/A. 1. p. 55. 

Falco eineJeus, Gmel Syst. 1. p. 207* 

Greater Bii/zard, ImIU, Syn. 1. p. 49. 

Spotted Buzzard, Lath, Syn- 1. p. 49. 

Buzzardot, Penn, Arct. ZooL 2. No. 109. 

Speckled Buzzard, Lath, Syn. 1. p. 97- 
Plain*Falcon, Arct. Zool. 2. 104. 

Provincial,— Puttock, Wood Buzzard. 


Tins is a well-known species of Falcon, being of common 
occurrence in all the wooded districts of England. It is a 
heavy inactive bird, both in disposition and appearance, and 
is generally seen perched upon some old and decayed tree, 
such being its favourite haunt. 

Its flight is slow, in extensive circles, and, except during 
the season of incubation, when it often soars to a considerable 
height, it seldom remains long on the wing. 

J^ood. It preys upon leverets, rabbits, game, and small birds, all 

of which it ))ounces on the ground. It also devours moles 
and mice, and, when pressed by hunger, will feed on reptiles 
and insects. 

Nest, Ac. It breeds in woods, and forms its nest of sticks, lined with 
wool, hay, and other materials, and will sometimes occupy 
tlje deserted nest of a crow\ 

The eggs are two or three in number, larger than those of 
a hen, and are of a greenish-white, either plain, or spotted 
with reddish-brown. The young, accordiilg to Pennant, 
remain in company with the parent birds for some time after 
having quitted the nest,— a circumstance at variance with 
the usual habits of birds of prey. It is common in all the 
wooded })arts of Europe, and, according to Temminck, very 
abundant in Holland. In France, this bird is killed during 
the winter for the sake of its flesh, which is esteemed deli- 
cious eating. Although previously unnoticed as a North 
American bird by Wilson and the Prince of Musignano, 
it w^as met with by the Expeditions under Captain Frank- 
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LIN ; and found to extend as far north as the 67th parallel 
of Latitude. It is described, and beautifully figured, in the 
second volume of the Fauna Borealis Americana. It is also an 
inhabitant of the Madeiras ; from whence I have s&en speci- 
mens, agreeing in every respect with our own. 

The Buzzard is found to vary greatly in plumage, and has 
consequently been multiplied, by some ornithologists, into se- 
veral species, as will appear by a reference to the synonyms. 

I have constantly endcavouretl to verify the several varieties 
that have come under my examination, by comparison with 
the descriptions and figures given by different ornithological 
writers; and amongst the varieties that have thus occurred, 

I may enumerate the Ash-coloured Buzzard of Latham and 
Edwards *, and one of a uniform reddish-brown colour. 

Plate 6. Figure of the natural size. 

Cere and irides lemon-yellow. Bill bluish-black ; broad tieneral 
at the base, but much compressed towards the tip ; with 
the cutting edge of the iqiper mandible distinctly si- 
nuated. Crown of the heatl and u))per parts of the 
body hair-brown, inclining to broccoli-brown, the mar- 
gins of the feathers edged with yellowish -white and yel- 
lowish-brown. Cliin and throat white, with a few brown 
streaks upon the shafts of the feathers. Breast yellow- 
ish-white, with oblong brown streaks, which upon the 
belly beedme small and arrow-shaped. First four pri- 
mary quills deeply notched, the basal j)art of the inner 
webs white, with brownish-black bars ; the rest of the 
quills, and the secondary oik^s, barred with shades of 
brown. Third, fourth, and fifth q*,]iills having their 
outer webs strongly sinuated. Sides and thighs (lark 
clove-brown, the feathers edged with white and yellow- 
ish-brown. Tail square, with about tw'elvc blackish- 
brow'ii bars. Legs and toes yellow. The front of the 

• Mr SwAiNSON thinks that Mr Edward’s bird relers to the iiyrfalcou 
in the young state, and has quoted it as such. 
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tarsi scutellated. The upper part of the toes reticulated. 
Toes short, united at the base by a membrane. Hind 
and inner toe each with four shield-shaped scales ; outer 
toe Vith five ; and the middle one with eight. Claws 
black, strong, but not muclt hooked ; and very sharp. 


ROUGH-LEGGED BUZZARD. 

Buteo Lagopus^ FUm. 


PLATE VII. 


JUiteo liagopiis, Shaw's Zool. 13. 47. — Flem. Hr. Anim. 2. .'»4. No. 22.— 
Faun. Boreali-Amer. 2. r>2. No. 16. pi. 26. 

Falco liUgopus, GmcL Syst. 1. p. 260..— Ind. Omith. 1. p. 19. 33. — 
Meyer, Tasschcnb. Leut. 1. p. 37* 

Falco Sclavonicus, Lath, Ind. Oriiith. 1. p. 26. 54. 

Falco 8])adiccus, Lath, liid. Ornith. 1. 27* sp* 57» but not the synonyms of 
Fhilusoph. Trans. 

Buse Pattue, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 1. p. 65. 

Buse Ganlee, Vail, Ois. d’Alr. 1. pi. 1 8. 

Itauchfiissiger Busard, liork, Deut. Orn. Ilefl. female. 

llough-lcg^d Falcon, Penn, Br. Eool. Appen Lath, Syn. 1. p. 75. — 

Shaw's Zool 7. p. 145. — Mont, Omith. Diet — Id, Suppl Bewick's Br. 

Birds, Supj) — Wilson's Ainer. Omith. edit, by Sir W. Jurdine, 2. 54. 
jd. 33. f. 1. 

Dusky P'alcon, Penn, Aivt. Eool. 

Placentia Falcon, Lath, Syn. Suppl. 19. sp. 57. 

In the Appendix to Pennant’s British Zoology, a figure 
and short description are given of this bird, under the name 
of “ the Rough-legged Falcon and in fhe Arctic Zoology 
of the same author, the bird dest^ribed as the Dusky Fal- 
con ” appears to be very safely referable to the same species. 
By many ornithologists the Falco pennatits^ a bird belong- 
ing "to the first or Aquiline section, has been confounded with 
this species, to which it bears a close resemblance, both in 
size and colour. It may, however, be readily distinguished 
by the form and size of its bill, and the uniform brown co- 
lour of the tail, which, in the bird now under description, is 
always more or less white at the base. 
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The Rough-legged Buzzard is a rare British species, and Occasional 
can only be considered as an occasional visitant. visitant. 

Montagu mentions two or three instances of its having 
been taken in the south of England. In the winter^of 1815, 
Northumberland was visited by some of these birds, and se- 
veral opportunities were afforded me of inspecting both living 
and dead specimens. 

Those which came under examination closely resembled 
each other as to colour and markings, though some indivi- 
duals were darker along the belly than others ; and the quan- 
tity of white upon the upper half of tlie tail was not always 
of equal breadth. Two of these birds, from liaving attached 
themselves to a neighbouring marsh, passed under my fre- 
quent observation. 

Their flight was smooth, but slow, and not unlike that of 
the Common Buzzard, and tht^y seldom continued for any 
length of time on the wing. They preyed upon wild ducks, Food, 
and other birds, which they jxjunced upon the ground; and 
it would appear that mice and frogs must have constituted 
a great part of their food, as the remains of both were found 
in the stomachs of those that were killed. 

Since the above-mentioned year they have not been again 
seen in that neighbourhood.* 

It is a native of Norway, and other northern countries of 
Europe, where it frequents marshy districts, preying upon 
leverets, hamsffcrs, water-rats, moles, and fre(|ucntly lizards 
and frogs. According to Temminck, it builds in lofty trees, Nest, Ac. 
and lays four white eggs, spotted with reddish-brown. In 
North America it is a \x)mmon species, and possesses an ex- 
tensive range^ having been frecjuently se^n in the districts 

• Sir William Jaiidine, in his edition of Wilson’s American Or- 
nithology (in a Note appended to the “ Rougli-legged Falcon ”), mentions 
several that have subsequently lieen killed in Kast Lothian, and other ■ 
southern districts of Scotland. A fine s|jecimen, shot near Alnwick, in 
March 1828, was also sent to me. Scarcely a year passes without the ap- 
liearance of this bird upon the rabbit-warrens in Norfolk. 
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traversed by the Exjieditions under Sir JoHi^ Franklin, 
though, from its very shy character, only one specimen could 
be procured. Dr Rtchakuson informs us, that a pair 
were seefi at their nest, built of sticks, in a lofty tree, stand- 
ing on a low, moist, alluvial point of land, almost encircled 
by a bend of the Saskatchewan. They sailed round the spot 
in a wide circle, occasionally settling on the top of a tree ; 
but were too waj*y to allow us to come within gunshot.*” Its 
residence in the Fur Countries is not however permanent, as 
it retires southwards in 'October, to winter upon the banks of 
the Delaware and Schuylkill ; returning again to the north 
early in spring. 

TI\e figure at Plate 7. represents a female bird, of the na- 
tural size, killed in the winter of 1815, and now in my 
possession. 

Bill bluish-black, darkest towards the tip ; small and 
weak ; bending rapidly from the base ; the cutting mar- 
gin of the up|)er mandible shewing only a faint sinua- 
tion. Commissure reaching ratlier beyond the anterior 
orbit of the eye. Cere and iritles gamboge-yellow. I^ores 
covered with small whitish feathers (shewing an ap- 
proach to the genus Pernis)^ which are partly concealed 
by the bristly blac*k hairs, disposed in a radiating form. 
Head, neck, and throat, yellowish-white, inclining to 
cream-colour, with slender streaks of umber-brown. 

Breast yellowish- white, with large spots of umber-brown. 
Lower part of the belly umber-brown, forming a broad 
bend across that region. Thighs cream-yellow, with 
arrow-sha])ed^ brown spots ; the feathers very long and 
soft. Tarsi covereil with feathers, colour cream-yel- 
low, with a few brown specks. 

Back and wing coverts umber-brown, the edges of the fea- 
ther paler. Lower part of the inner w^ebs of the great- 
er (piill-feathers white. Quills notched and sinuated, 
as in the Coirmon Buzzard. Upper tail-coverts and 
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base of the tail white, the remaining pan brown, Imiul- 
ed with a darker shade of the same colour. Toes saf- 
fron-yellow, short ; the inner stronger, and as long as 
the outer one. Hind and inner toes each having four 
large scales ; the outer five ; the middle toe seven or 
eight. Claws black ; long, hut not much hooked. 


Genus PERNIS, Cur. HONEY-BUZZARD. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill slender, weak, bending gradually from the base to the 
tip; with the cutting margin nearly strait. Cere occupying 
half the length of the bill. Under mandible sloping gradu- 
ally to the tip. Nostrils long, narrow, very oblicpiely })laced 
in the cere, and opening forwards. Lores thickly clotluid 
w'ith small soft, tiled feathers. Wings long and ample ; the 
first feather shorter than the sixth, and the third and fourth 
the largest in the wing. Inner webs of the first four notched, 
and the outer webs of the third, fourth and fifth sinuated. 
Tail long and slightly rounded. Legs having the tarsi half 
feathered ; the lower, or naked part, being reticulati»d. Toes 
rather slender, the inner and outer ones of nearly equal 
length, the anterior joints of all scutellated. Claws weak, 
slightly hcx)ked, with the inner edge of the middle one di- 
lated. 

This genus was first instituted by Cuvier, for the recejv 
tion of the Common Honey-Buzzard and some other exotic 
.species, distinguished from the other members of this subfa- 
mily, as well as from the rest of the Falcmndcv^ by the com- 
parative weakness of the bill and claws, and by the close-set 
scale-like feathers that cover the lores, or that space between 
the bill and eyes ; which part in all the rest is nearly naked 
of feathers, but provided more or less with stiff bristles, ge- 
nerally disposed in a radiating form. 
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Rare visi- 
tant. 


The nearest approach to this genus (and by which it be- 
comes closely allied to the other Buzzards) appears to be 
Buteo Lagopus^ where a covering of small downy feathers is 
visible bbneath the projecting hairs. The habits of its mem- 
bers, as might be expected, are in unison with this modifica- 
tion or departure from the t 3 rpical character of the family, 
being still less fierce and predatory; subsisting almost whol- 
ly upon insects (particularly those of the Hymenopterous 
and Neuropterems orders) and the smaller reptiles. Their 
form is lengthened and graceful, and, from the extent of 
their wings and tail, they fly with great buoyancy and ease. 
Their plumage partakes of the softness belonging to the 
other birds of this subfamily. 


HONEY BUZZARD. 


Pebnis aptvobus, Cuv. 


PLATE VIII. 


Pemis apivorus, Cuv, Reg. Anim. 1. 322. — Ficm. Br. Anim. 1. .'>2. No. 17- 
Falco apivorus, Linn. Syst. 1. sp. 130.— 6’ wc/. Syst. 1. p. 207, sp. 28. — 

Lath. IiKi. Ornith. 1. 25. 52 — Bt^ss, 1. p. 410 Id, 8vo, p. 117.— Rail, 

Syn. 10. 2. — Afullvr, No. 08. 

Falco Polioriiichos, Bcchst. Tassclienb. Deut. v. 1. p. 10. 

Buse Bondree, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 1. p. 07. 2d cd. 

La Bondree, Buff. Ois, 1. p. 208.— /rf. PI. Enl. 420. a yearling bird. 
Wespen Buzzard, Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 1. p. 30 — Id, Viig, Liv. und. 
Kstlil. p. 12. 

Honey Buzzard, Br. Zool. 1. No. 56.— /rf. fol. 67. t. A- 4. and A. + 4. — 
Arct. Zool. 2. j>. 224. I. — Will. (Ang.) p. Br. Birds, i. t. 1. 

— Lath. Syn. 1. p. 52 — Sup. p. 14. — AlUn, 1. t. 2 — Mont. Ornith. Diet, 
and Suppl. — P%Ut. Cat. Dorset.— ITa/c. Syn. i. t. 7* — Beivick's Br. Birds, 
1. 17 •—White's Hist. Selb. 1. t. 7* — Shaw's ^ool. v. 7* p. 114. 

pBoviNciAL, — Clipped Buzzard. 


This rare and elegant species is easily to be distinguished 
from all its congeners, by the small, round, and closely-set 
feathers that cover the space between the bill and eyes, which 
space in the other species is either naked, or but thinly co- 
vered with bristles or hairs. This peculiarity has induced 
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Cuvier to separate the Honey Buzzard from the preceding 
genus, and to form of it and a few other foreign species, jx)s- 
sessing the same character, his genus Perms. 

The instances of this bird being killed in England are but lUrc visU 
few. Latham says, that during such a number of years as 
he has been a collector, he has received but one fresh speci- 
men. I have never met with it in a living state, nor been 
able to obtain it newly killed ; and I am indebted for the 
figure in the present work to the [xilite attention of N. A. 

Vigors, Esq. who kindly lent me, for that purpose, the very 
fine specimen he possesses *. 

Montagu describes one, taken at High Clere in Berk- 
sliire (and now in the British Museum), that had the breast 
and belly of a light brown, barred with reddish-brown, which, 
according to that accurate ornithologist Tkmminck, is cha- 
racteristic of the female, or a young bird. 

The young, during the first year, or previous to the first 
general moult, have the cere and iris brown, and the head 
spotted with white and brown. 

The Honey Buzzard preys u|)on moles, mice, and small Food, 
birds, and on lizards and insects, particularly wasps, liees, 
and their larva?, which should appear to be their favourite 
food. 

Willoughby describes a nest of this bird, in which he 
found the limbs of wasps, and fragments of the nympha? in 
the stomachs of the young ones, whose craws contained also 
several lizards and frogs. 

Its flight is easy and graceful, and it is frequently seen 

* Since the publication of the first edition of this volume, a very fine 
male of this species was shot, in September l82B/in Thrunton Wood, 
Northumberland, by the keei)er of the Hon. II. T. LiddlI!:, of Eslington 
House ; a description of which was published in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Natural History Society of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Another beautiful variety, with white head 
and neck, was killed, in October 1831, at Cheswick, near Berwick on Tweed, 
and kindly presented to me by Mr Dohaldson. This bird is described 
in the 2d volume of the Transactions above mentioned. 
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near pieces of water, on: Qeeount of the Libellulae, and other 
aquatic insects. 

It I)reeds in lofty trees, forming a nest of twigs, lined with 
W(X)], and other soft materials. 

The eggs are small, in projK)rtion to the size of the bird, 
of a yellowish white, marked with numerous spots and stains 
of reddish-brown, sometimes so confluent as to make them 
appear almost entirely brown. 

It is a native of eastern climes, and, according to Tem- 
MiKCK, is as rare in Holland as in England. In the south 
of France it is more abundant., but migratory. 

Plate 8. Figure of the natural size. 

Bill bluisli-black ; slender, and weak ; bending gradually 
from the base to the tip ; with tlie commissure nearly 
straight. Cere greenish-grey. Irides yellow. The 
space between the eyes and bill covered witl» small, 
round, and closely-set feathers. Crowm of the head 
clove-brown, tinged with bluish-grey. Uj)])er parts um- 
ber-brown, more or less varied, and edged with clove 
and yellowish-brown. Throat yellowish-white, with !t 
few brown streaks down the shafts of the feathers. Un- 
der parts yellowish- white, occasionally tinged with buff*- 
ange; with bars and triangular spots of chesnut-brown. 
Tail long, umber-brown, with three blackisli-brown bars. 

Feet and tarsi yellow;, reticulated, and feathered a little be- 
low the knee. Claws black, and not much hooked. 


(lENUS Circus, bvchst. harrier. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 


Bill bending from the base, weak, much compressed, and 
forming a narrow rounded culmen ; the tomia of the upper 
mandible exhibiting a very small festoon or sinuation near 
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the middle of the hill- IJinler maiidihle shallow, and round- 
ed at the ])oint. Nostrils -rather large, broadly oval, and 
jiearly c‘oneealed by the refleeted and upward-curving hairs 
of the lores. Head surrouiuled by a ruff’of stiffish tilled fea- 
thers. Wings long, w'ith the fourth feath r scarcely exeecnl- 
ing the third, but being the longest in the wing; first four 
having their inner webs notchetl ; the third, fourth, and fifth, 
with the outer webs, sinuatetl. Tail long, and slightly 
rounded. Legs with the tarsi long and slender, feathered 
in front for a short distance below the joints, with the naked 
part scutellated. Toes of mean length, and rather slender; 
middle ttn* the longest ; the outer rather exceeding the inner, 
ami joined at the base to the middle one by a membrane ; 
third toe shortest. Claws moderately incurved, and very 
shar]); those of the inner and hind toes the largest. 

The birds of this genus are distinguished from the more 
typical Buzzards, by tlieir prolonged and slender form, their 
lengtheiu'd tarsi, and the distinct ruff of close-set feathers, 
which, as in the 0?cZ.y, surrounds the face. In their habits 
they are more active than the other birds of this subfamily ; 
and tlieir flight, though not remarkable for swiftness, is 
light and buoyant, and cmi be supjxjrted for a long time 
(though generally at no great el'^vation) in search of their 
})rey, consisting of birds, small mammalia, anti reptiles, all 
of which they pounce on the ground In the form tif the 
l>ill, the reflected bristles of the lores, and the peculiar ruff* 
surrounding the face, "they shew a decided affinity to the suc- 
ce(?ding family of Stri^da*^ particularly to the birds of that 
grou]) which, from their habit of hawking in the day-time, 

I lave obtained the name of Accipitrine Owls. 
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MARSH HARRIER 

Circus rufus, Briss. 


PLATE IX. 


I Circus pcruginosns, Shaw*s Zooi 13. 41. 

Buteo a^ruginosus, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 55. 25. 

Falco rufus, Lath, Iiid. Omith. v. 1. p. 25. 51. — Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 266. 77* 
Circus rufus, Jiriss. Ornith. v. 1. p. 404. 

Circus palustris, Briss. 1. p. 401. 

La Harpaye, Bnff. Ois. v. 1. p. 217 Id. PI. Enl. 460. 

Busard Harpaye, ou de Marais, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 1. 69. 2d ed. 
Brand weihe, Bechst. Tasschenh. Dcut. p. 24. sp. 10. 

Harpy Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 51. 

/ Falco aeruginosua, Linn, 1. p. 130. — ^Fauna Suec. No. 66. — Gmel. Syst. 
1. p. 2it7.--Lath. Ind. Ornith. 1. 25. 53. — Jiaii Syn. p. 17. A. 4 — 
Muller, No. 60. 

Falco arundinaceus, Bechst Naturg. Deut. v. 1. p. 681. 19. 

Syn. of Le Busard de marais, Buff. Ois. 1. p. 218 — Id. PL Enl. 424. a yearling 
Voung. tird 

Sumpfweihe, Meyer, Taschenb. Bent. v. 1. p. 43. 

Moor Buzzanl, Br. Zool. 1. No. 57. t. 27. — Id. fol. p. 67. t. A. 5.— Arct. 
Zool 2. p. 225. lu~~~Lath. Syn. 1. p. 53. — Id. Suppl. 15 — Mont Omith. 
Diet. 2 vol. — Wilt (Ang») p. ^b. t. 7. — LewirCs Br. Bird^s, 1. t. 8. — 
^ Wak. Syn. 1. 1. 8. — Fvlt. Cat. Dorset- p. 3 — BewicFs Br. Bird, 1. 10. 

Provincial, — Duck Hawk, White-headed Harpy, Moor Buzzard. 

General The female bird of this species, which is represented on 
tioii”^*' measures twenty-three inches in length, and in 

Female breadth, with extended wings, four feet five inches. The 
bill is bluish-black. The cutting edge of the upper mandible 
has a very slight festoon. Cere lemon-yfllow. Nostrils 
covered with the upturned bristles of the front part of the 
lores. Irides blackish-brown. Crown of the head, throat, 
and cheeks, straw-yellow, streaked With brown. Behind the 
ear-coverts, and«surrounding the neck, is a ruff of stHfish 
feathers. Upon the ridge of the wing, a patch of straw- 
yellow. The rest of the body of dark umber-brown, passing 
upon the belly into reddish-brown. Legs long, the tarsi 
slender, and, together with the toes, yellow. Claws black. 
Male bird. The male, taken at the same time, is rather inferior in size, 
and of an uniform umber-brown colour, with the exception 
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of a small spot of the straw-yellow upon the occiput. And 
in him the irides are yellow. 

The young differ from the adult birds in being without 
the straw-yellow upon the head or wing-coverts. ’Varieties 
of this species, with more or less white, are also frequently 
found. 

I kept one of these birds in confinement for some years, in 
which the throat, bastard-wing, the first four quill-feathersy 
and the outer tail-feathers, were of a pure white. The rest 
of its plumage was of dark umber-brown. 

Marshy districts and moors are the favourite haunts of Food, 
this species. They prey on wild ducks and other water- 
fowl, young game, leverets, and water rats. Lizards and 
frogs also form a great portion of their food ; and they will 
sometimes take perch, and other kinds of fish. 

Their flight is slow, and generally near the ground, beat- 
ing it with great regularity in search of their prey ; but 
during the season of incubation, the males will soar to a con- 
siderable height, and remain suspended in the air for a long 
interval of time. They build in the tall tufts of grass or 
rushes which grow in marshy places, and lay four or five 
round eggs, entirely white ; and not spotted with brown, as 
asserted in the Index Orpithologicus of Latham. 

These birds abound in all the marshy districts of England 
and Scotland, and, according to Montagu, are very nume- 
rous in Wales, Vhere they prey upon the rabbits that inha- 
bit the sand-banks yf the shores of Caermarthenshire. The 
same writer observes, that he has seen no less than nine 
feeding together upon the carcass of a sheep. 

In Holland they are of course numerous,, from the nature 
of the country ; and rare in Switzerland. 

They are migratory upon the Continent, but remain with 
us the whole year. 

The affinity between this species and the Hen Harrier, is 
shewn in the general contour of the form, the length of the 
tarsi, and in the similarity al^ of their habits and manners. 
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HEN HARRIER. 

Cincus CYANEuSf Fletn. 
PLATE X. 


f cyaneus, riem. Hr. Anim. 1. fi3. 20. 

I'Vnnh"* 1 1'^alco cvanens, Mont. Trans, linn. Soc. v. 0. p. 1 82. — Afcyer, Taschcnb- 
( Deut. V. 1. )). 182. 


Syn. of Adult i 
•■•id in if Idle- / 


Falfo cvanoiis, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 278. — Linn. Syst. 1. p. 128. 10 .— LaM. 
Ind. brnith. 1. 31). 04. — Muller^ No. 74. 

Falco tonpiatiis (mas.), liriss. Omith. 1. p.*34ri. — Ih. 8vo, p. 100. 

Falco Hohemicus, Gmel, Syst. 1. j). 200. sp. 107.— V'alco albicans, hi. 
j). 278. sp. 102. 

I'alco {^riseus, Gmel. p. 275. sp. 100 — Lath. Ind. Ornith. 1. p. 37, 88. 

Falco montanus, Gmel. I. p. 278. sp. 108. var. B. 

Tianarius cinereiis, liriss. L p. 385. 17.— /rf. 8vo. ]>. 108. 

l/Oiscau St Martin, Buff. Ois. v. 1. p. 212 Id. PI. Enl. 450. 

Busard St Martin, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 1. p. 72. 

Busard a croupion blanc, Vail. Ois. d’Afriq. Sept. v. 1. PI. 8. 

Kore Oder Halbweihc, Bechst. Tasch. Deut. p. 25. sp. 20. 

Hen Harrier, Brit. Zool. 1. No. 58. t. 28 — Will. (Angl.) p. 72 — Albin, 
2. t. 5. — Lath. Syn. v. 1. p. 88 — Id. Suppl. p. 22. — Leivvi's Birds, 1. 
t. 18. — Hayes' Br. Birds. — Mmt. Ornith. IMct. v. 1. — Id. Suppl. — 
Walo. Syn. t. 17* — /iemck\s Br. Birds, 1. p. 33 — Pult. Cat. Dorset, 
p. 3. — Don. Br. Birds, 3. t. 50. — Low's Fau. Oread, p. 37. — Shaw's 
Zool 7* p. 183. 

New York Falcon, renn. Arct. Zool. 2. p. 200. 


Syn. of Fe- 
male and 
^'oung. 


/Falco Pygargus, Linn. 1. j). 128. 11. — Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 277. sp. 11. — 
Lath. Ind. Omith. 1. p. 30. 04. — Raii Syn. p. I 7 . 5. (fem.) — Midler^ 
No. 74 .— Will. p. 40. 

Falco Hudsonii et Buffonii, Gmel. 2. p. 277* sp* 10. and 103. 

l^'alco rubiginosiis. Lath. Ind. Omith. 1. p. 27- sp. 58. 

Falco torquatus (fern.), Briss. 1. j). 345. 7 . — 8vo, p. 100. 

La Soiibnse, Bnff. Ois. v. I. p. 215. t. 0. — Id. PI. Enl. 443. young female, 
and 480, young male. • 

I.e Busard Grentuiillard, Vail. Ois. d’Afriq. 1. PI. 2.3. 

" King.tail, Br. Zool. 1. No. 59. — Id. fol. p. O^l. t. A. 7- — Lath. Syn. 1. 
p. 80. 05 — Id. Supp. p. 22 — Mont. Omith. Diet — Id. S\\\t.—Lewin's 
Blit Birds, 1. t. 18. — Will. (Ang.) p. 72. — Wale. Syn. 1. t. 18. — 
Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. p. 35. — Shaw's Zool. 7* p- 183. 

Ring-tail Hawk, Edwards, t. I 07 . — ^Arct. ZooL 2. No. 106. 

A^hite-mmped Bajr Falcon, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 54. 

Hudson's Bay Ring-tail, Latlh. Syn. 1. p. 01. 78. 

Cayenne Ring-tail, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 91. 

Marsh Hawk, Wils. Amer.*Ora. ed. by Sir Wm. Jardine, 2. 272. pi. 51. 

V %. 2. 


Thk above long list of synonyms arises from this bird 
having been considered by many ornithological writers as two 
distinct sjMJcies,-— a mistake doubtless occasioned by the very 
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liissimilar appearance of the sexes in the adult state, with re- 
spect to size and colour. The facts, however, adduced by 
Montagu *, to prove the identity of the two, are clear and 
satisfactory ; to me particularly so, as the result of* my own 
observations lead entirely to the same opinion. Mons. Tem- 
MiNCK, also, in his valuable “ Manuel,’’ has shewn so little 
doubt upon the subject, as at once to bring the synonyms of 
the Hen Harrier and Ring-tail together. 

The species, though not very numerous, is pretty generally 
found throughout Britain, frequenting low marshy situations, 
or wide moors. The flight of the Hen Harrier is always low, 
but at the same time smooth and buoyant, beating its hunt- 
ing grounds with great regularity, and at stated intervals. 
It is very destructive to game, which it pounces upon the 
ground ; it also feeds upon small birds and animals, lizards 
and frogs. It breeds on the open wastes, and frequently in 
thick furze covers ; the nest is placed on the ground, and 
the eggs are four or five in number, of a skim-milk white, 
round at each end, and nearly as large as the Marsh Harricjr+. 

The young males, for the first year, are similar in appear- 
ance to the females, after ^/hich they gradually assume the 
grey plumage that distinguishes the adult. 

It is common in France, Germany, and Holland, inhabit- 
ing the low and flat districts; but in Switzerland, and all 
mountainous countries, it is of rare occurrence]:. 

Plate 10. Fig. 1. Shews the male bird, in perfect plumage, 
and of the natural size. > 

• See Supplement to Ornith. Diet, article Hen Harrier. 

•I* 1 refer my readers to some very interesting particulars respecting tlu* 
habits and economy of this species, detailed at considerable lengili by Sir 
William Jardinc, in a note to his valuable edition of Wilson’s American 
Ornithology. 

$ Some doubts still remain as to the identity of our own and the Ame- 
rican species. 
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General 

(Icscrip- 

tinn. 

Male bird. 


Female. 


Bill bluish-black. Cere wax-yellow, almost hidden by the 
projecting bristles at the base of the bill. Irides kingV 
yellow. Head, neck, upper part of the breast, back, 
sca^iulars, and wing-coverts, bluish-grey, passing into 
pearl-grey. The rump white. Quills black. Breast, 
belly, under wing and tail-coverts, pure white, without 
any sjxyts or streaks^ as in the Ash-coloured Harrier. 
Middle tail-feathers grey ; the outer ones having their 
inner webs white, barred with blackish-grey. Legs and 
toes lemon-yellow. 

Fig. 2. The female. 

The space surrounding the orbits of the eyes white. Crown 
of the head and ear-coverts umber-brown. The ruft* 
composed of stiff* white feathers, with brown shafts. 
Upper parts umber-brown, more or less varied with yel- 
lowish or reddish-brown. Quills dusky, barred under- 
neath with white. Breast, belly and thighs yellowish- 
white, witli long streaks of deep orange-brown. Rump 
white. Tail barred with clove and umber-brown. Legs 
yellow. 


ASH-COLOURED HARRIER. 

Circus cjneraceus^ SJmw. 
PLATE XI. 


Circus cineraceuH, Shaw's ZooL 13. 41. sp. 3.. 

Buteo cineraceu^ Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 55. No. 26. 

Falco cineraceus, Omith. Diet.— /rf. SuppL— Trans. Lin. Soc. 9. 

p. 188. 

Busard Montagu, Temm, Man. d'Omith. 1. p. 86. 

Die Halbweihe, Naum Vog. 4. p. 180. t. 21. p. 33. 

Ash-coloured Falcon, Montagu^ Omith. Dict—M SuppL 

The British Fauna is indebted to the persevering researches 
and acute discrimination of our countryman Montagu for 
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the discovery of this new species of falcon, the description ol‘ 
which he has most accurately given in the Supplement* to 
the work I am so often proud to quote. The resemblance it 
bears to the Hen Harrier was without doubt the catise of its 
remaining so long unnoticed as a separate species, having in 
all probability, when previously met with, been considered 
only as a variety of that bird. 

The specific distinctions are, however, when subjected to 
the test of strict examination, obvious and well defined. 

The leading points of difference are the following. 

Though ^eatly inferior in weight, it exceeds the Hen 
Harrier considerably in dimensions, both as to length and 
extent of wing. 

The third quill-feather is much longer than any of the 
others, and its wings, when closed, reach beyond the extre- 
mity of the tail ; whereas in the Circtts cyaneus^ they are 
shorter than the tail by two inches. The colour of the un- 
der wing-coverts, the belly, and thighs, is also very different. 

The ruff which encircles the back part of the head, and neck 
of the Hen Harrier, is not so distinctly marked in this species. 

The general contour and appearance of the two birds will be 
found, on comparison, to be very different. A close attention 
to the respective descriptions will also discover other minor 
traits of separation. 

The Ash-coloured Harrier is far from being numerous in 
England. I bave taken it in Northumberland, where it 
breeds upon the moors or open lands. 

It skims along the surface of the ground, like the Hen 
Harrier, but with more rapid flight, and more strikingly 
buoyant. Lives upon small birds, lizards, frogs, &c. Its Food, 
nest is placed upon the ground, amongst furze or low brush- Nest, &c. 
wood. The eggs are generally four, and of a pure white. 

According to Temminck, it is found throughout Hungary, 
in Poland, Silesia, and Austria. It is common also in Dal- 
matia and the Illyrian Provinces, but is of rare occurrence 
in Italy. 

* See article Ash^olmred Falcou^ 
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Plate 11. A male bird, of adult age, and of natural size. 
Killed near Morpeth in Northumberland in 1817. 

Rill bluish-black. Cere lemon-yellow. Irides yellow. Head 
and^ upper parts of the body deep ash-grey, the tips 
and middle parts of most of the feathers blackish-grey. 
Throat and breast deep ash-gjey. Belly, sides, and 
thighs, white, with reddish-brown streaks. Under wing- 
coverts barred with reddish-brown. Primary quills 
black ; secondaries ash-grey above, beneath paler, with 
three blackish bars, one of which is visible on the 
outer side of the wing. Tail long, the two middle fea- 
thers grey, with a tinge of brown ; the rest grey on the 
outer web, the inner having five reddish-brown bars. 
Legs slender and yellow. Toes short, the claws black. 
Since the above-mentioned year, I have killed two male 
specimens of this bird, lioth of which answered the foregoing 
description. 

Female. Rill bluish-black. Cere wax-yellow. Irides bright yellow, 
Crown of the head reddish-brown, with blackisli-brown 
spots. Nape of the neck varied with orange-brown and 
white. Above and below the eye, is a streak of pale 
reddish-white. Ear-coverts deep umber-brown. Upper 
parts of the body umber-brown, the feathers margined 
with pale orange-brown. Lower part of the rump and 
the tail-coverts white, streaked with pale*orange.l)rown. 
The whole of the under parts orange-brown, without 
spot or strealc. Tail, having the two middle feathers 
nearly of an uniform brown, the rest being barred with 
pale orange-brown and umber-brown, except the outer 
feathers, which are barred with orange-brown and white. 

The young males, previous to the first moult, are similar 
in plumage to the female bird. 


(icneral 

descrip- 

tion. 

Male bird. 
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Subfamily MILVINA. 

Bill of moderate strength, nearly strait at the baS?. Fea- 
thers upon the head and neck, narrow and acuminate. 
Nostrils placed rather pbliquely. Wings very long ; the 
first quill-feather short. Tarsi scaled, short, feathered for a 
short space below the knee. Tail more or less forked. Prey 
jxninced upon the ground, or, when consisting of insects, 
caught in the air. Flight very buoyant, with little exertion 
of the wings, and in wide circles. 


(iENus MILVUS, Auci\ KITE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill of moderate strength, nearly strait at the base; rapid- 
ly incurved in front of the cere to the tip, which forms an 
acute hook. Culmen subangular. Cutting margin of the 
upper mandible with a shallow lobe or festoon between the 
line of the nostrils and the tip. Upper mandible rounded 
at the tip. Cere short ; nostrils oval ; rather t)bliquely 
])laced in the cere. Feathers of the head and neck acumi- 
nate. Wings very long; the first feather short, more so than 
the seventh ; the fourth the longest of all ; the first five ha- 
ving their inner webs notched; the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth, with the outer ones, the same. Tail long, more 
or less forked. Legs -with the tarsi very short ; feathered 
below the joint ; the naked frontal part scutellated. Toes 
rather short, and strong, the outer united at its base to the 
middle one. Claws long and strong, moderately incurved, 
with the inner edge of the middle one thin and dilated. 

The birds of this genus are distinguished for their grace- 
ful and easy flight, which is performed by little exertion of 
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their pinions, in extensive circles, and in which they are 
guided by the elongated and forked form of their tail. To 
the preceding genera of the Buzzards they shew a strong 
affinity, both in form and habits, though their forked tail, 
and greater development of wing, are sufficient charac- 
teristics of separation. In shape of bill, and other particu- 
lars, they approach to some of the earlier groups of the 
Aquiline subfamily ; thus supporting that circular arrange- 
ment of affinities which prevails throughout all the lesser, 
as well as the more extensive, divisions of creatures. They 
are birds of rather a cowardly disposition, and seldom attack 
prey of great size, confining themselves to the lesser birds, 
animals, reptiles, fish, 8ec. They pounce their prey upon the 
ground. 


KITE OR 6LEAD. 


Milvus FVLGAnis, Flem, 


PLATE V. 


Milvus vulgaris, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 61. pi. 16. 

Falco Milvus, Linn, Syst. 1. p. 126. 12 — Faun. Suec. No. 57.-^Gmel. Syat, 
1. p. 261 — JVili. p. 41. t. 6 . — Jiaii Syn. p. I 7 . A. 6 — Lath. Ind. Oniith. 
1. p. 20. * 17 — Meyer., Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. 25. 

Milvus regalis, Briss. 1. p. 414. 35. t. 8vo. p. !!& 

Re Milan Royal, Buff. Ois. v. 1. p. 197* — Id, PI. EnL 422. — Temm. Man. 

d’Omith, V. 1. p. 69. * 

Rother Milan, Bechet, Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. 13. 

Kite, Br. ZooL 1. No. 53_/d. fob t. A. 2.— >Arct. ZooL 2. p. 223. H. — 
WUL (Ang.) p. 74 .— Aecc^tnV Br. Birds, 1. 1. id. — Lath, 8yn. 1. p. 61. 43. 
— Sup. p. 17* — M<mt. Omith. Diet — Id, Suppl — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. 

S 21. — Hays's Br. Birds. 1. t. b.„Shaw's ZooL 7- p* 103.— Pti/^ Cat. 
orset, p. 3 — Walo, Syn. 1. 1. 10. — Den. Br. Birds, 2. t. 47. 

Falco Austriacus, Gmel, Syst. 1. p. 262.— Ind. Omith. 1. 1. 39. 
Austrian Kite, JLa/A Syn« 1. p. 62. 45. young bird. 

PfliOviKCiAL,— Futtock, Fork-tail Glead. 


This beautiful species, distinguished from the rest of our 
native Falconidse by its forked tail, is the only British indi- 
genous member of the fifth subfamily. 
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Its measurements are considerable, in proportion to the 
weight of its body, as it frequently exceeds two feet two inches 
in length, and five feet along the extended wings. 

The Kite is variously diffused throughout England, being 
a common bird in many parts of the country, and rare in 
others. In all the wooded districts of the eastern and mid. 
land counties it is abundant : it is also met with in West- 
moreland ; but is seldom seen in the northern parts of York- 
shire, in Durham, or Northumberland. 

In Scotland, it occurs plentifully in Aberdeenshire, and is 
found also in the immediate vicinity of Loch Katterine, and 
of Ben Lomond ; also at Loch Awe, and in the adjoining 
district. 

It is proverl)ial for the ease and gracefulness of it flight, 
which generally consists of large and sweeping circles, per- 
formed with a motionless wing, or at least with a slight and 
almost imperceptible stroke of its pinions, and at very distant 
intervals. In this manner, and directing its course by aid of 
the tail, which acts as a rudder, and whose slightest motion 
produces efiect, it frequently soars to such a height as to be- 
come almost invisible to the human eye. 

The prey of the kite consists of young game, leverets, 
rats, mice, lizards, &c. which it takes by pouncing upon the 
ground. It is a great depredator in farm-yards, after chick- 
ens, young ducks, and goslings ; and is in consequence bit- 
terly retaliated upon as a common enemy in those districts 
where it abounds.* . 

It will also, under the pressure of hunger, devour offal and 
carrion, and has been known to prey upon dead fish. 

Some very curious and interesting facts in the history of 
the Kite are mentioned by Montagu *, which shew how com- 
pletely unguarded or insensible to danger predacious birds 
are, when intent upon their prey, or urged by the cravings 
of hunger. 

It breeds early in the spring, in extensive woods, generally 
• See Supplement to Omith. Diet, article Kite. 
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making its nest in the fork of a large tree. The nest is com- 
posed of sticks, lined with wool, hair, and other soft mate- 
rial. 

The eggs are rather larger than those of a hen, and rarely 
exceed three in number. They are of a greyish-white? 
speckled with brownish-orange, principally at the larger 
end; but sometimes they are found quite plain. 

According to Temminck, it is met with in the different 
departments of France ; throughout Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. In Russia it is not common, and is rare in Hol- 
land. 

Upon the Continent, it generally migrates in autumn ; but 
it remains with us through the whole year. 

The figure represented in Plate 5. is from a female bird, 
of middle age, and in the proportion of three-fifths of 
the natural size. 

Bill yellowish-brown at the base, towards the tip blackish- 
brown. Cere and irides kingVyellow. Head and neck 
greyish-white, streaked with lines of dusky-black, occu- 
pying the centre of the feathers, which are narrow, and 
sharp-pointed. Upper parts of the body and wing co- 
verts reddish-orange, the middle of the feathers brown- 
ish-black, the edges buftU)range. Breast, belly and 
thighs, reddish-orange, with streaks of brownish-black. 
Vent and under tail-coverts plain reddish-orange. Tail 
long, and deeply forked, reddish-grange, with the tips 
of the feathers reddish-white. Under side of the tail 
reddish-white, barred with blackish-brown. Primary 
quills brownish-black ; the secondary ones blackish 
brown, passing into blackish-grey. Thighs adorned 
with long plumes. The tarsi short and scaled, of a 
Dutch-orange colour. Claws bluish-black, and not 
much hooked. 
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Genus ELANUS, Savignv. ELANUS. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill weak, of mean length, compressed, nearly straight at 
tlie base, the tip hooked. Wings long, with the second feathers 
generally the longest. The first and second having their 
inner web strongly notched. Tail long, more or less forked. 
Legs with the tarsi short, feathered for half their length ; 
the naked part of the tarsus being reticulated. Claws strong, 
and incurved ; the under surface, in some species, partly 
rounded. 

The birds of this genus, like the Kites, are remarkable 
for their graceful circling flight. In them the bill is of weak 
conformation, and with a very slight indication of a festoon 
upon the upper mandible. The tarsi are short, and feathered 
half way along the front. The toes are separate^ and, in 
some species, the side and hind claws are rounded beneath, 
as in the genus Pandlmi, Their food consists of reptiles, 
&c., but more particularly of the larger insects, which they 
capture with their feet, and then devour m the air. They 
seem to represent the Jissirostral tribe of the Insessores 
among the Falconidas. 


SWALLOW-TAILED ELANUS. 

» 

Elanus FURCATuSf Savigtiy, 

Elanus furcatus, Shaw's Zool. 13. 49. sp. 2. 

Nauclerus furcatus, Vip. in ^ooL Joum. No. 7- S8T. "^Lesson's Nuni. 
d’Omith. 1. 101. 

Falco furcatus, Linn, Syst. 1. 129. 25. — Gmel, Syst. 1. 262.~^Laih, Ind. 

Om. 1. 22. sp. 41.— Zrmn. Trans. 14. 583. 

Milvus Carolinensis, Briss, 1. 418. 36. 

Milan de la Caroline, Buff, Ois. 1. 221. — Cuv, Reg. Anim. 1. 322. 
Swallow.tailed Falcon, Penn, Arct. ZooL 2. No. 108. t. 10— La/A. Syn. 1. 
60. 42. 

Swallow-tailed Hawk, WUs, Amer. Om. 8. 67. pi. 51. f. 3— /</. Ed. Sir 
Wm, Jardine^ 2. 276. p. 51. fig. 2,^Audubon's PI. 72.— /d. Om. Biog. 1. 
361. 
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Ocmsional I INSEET this elegant species in the list of our fauna as 
visitant. occasional visitant, upon the authority of two specimens ; 
one of which was killed at Ballachoalish, in Argyllshire, in 
1772, and recorded by the late Dr Walker in his Adver- 
saria for 1772 and 1774 ; the other was taken alive in Shaw- 
Gill near Hawes, in Wensley-dale, Ybrkshire, in September 
1805, and mentioned in the 14th Vol. of the Linnean Tran- 
sactions, p. 183. In the Southern States of North America, 
in Peru and other parts of South America, it is an abundant 
species; but, according to Audubon^ has never been seen 
to the north or eastward of Pennsylvania. From the descrip- 
tion given of it by that practical ornithologist, and from that 
of the not less gifted Wilson, (to both of which I must, on 
account of their length, refer my readers,) the habits of this, 
and, I believe, of the other species of Elanus, differ in many 
essential particulars from those of the more typical Falco- 
Food. nidae. The prey of this bird, whether consisting of reptiles 
or of insects, taken upon wing, either in their flight, from the 
surface of the ground, or from the branches and trunks of 
trees, is invariably devoured m the air. It is remarkable for 
the gracefulness of its motion on wing, and the extraordinary 
evolutions it performs when in pursuit of its insect prey. 
Contrary to the habits of the other Falcons, it is gregarious, 
being frequently seen in great numbers together, and so un- 
willing is the flock to desert a companion in distress, that 
when one is shot or wounded, instead of flying from the dan- 
ger, they all assemble over the dead or dying bird, and con- 
tinue to hover over it, even after being repeatedly fired at, 
and having their numbers diminished "by each successive dis- 
charge It breeds, according to Audubon, in the tops of 
the highest oak and pine trees near the margin of ponds and 
Nest, &c. streams, making a nest similar in external appearance to that 
of the crow ; formed outwardly of dry sticks intermixed with 
Spanish moss, and lined with coarse grass and a few fathers. 

• See Avdubok*8 Omith. Biograph, vol. 1. p. 368. article Swallow- 
tailed Hawk. 
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The eggs, from four to six in number, are of a greenish-white, 
with a few irregular blotches of dark brown af the larger end. 
The young, when excluded, are covered with a buff-coloured 
down, above which succeeds plumage very similar fo that of 
the adult, but destitute of its lustre and purple reflections. 
This they retain till spring, when it becomes matured. 


The average size of this species appears to be about twenty- 
five inches in length, by four feet two or three inches tiim. 
in extent of wings. The bill is black, of mean strength ; 
the cutting margins without a sinuation. The cere yel- 
low, or, according to Audobon, pale blue; its base cover- 
ed with bristles. I'he head, neck, and under plumage, 
white, with a slight tinge of grey ; the shafts of the 
feathers indicating a dark line upon the head, neck, and 
breast. Mantle, wing-coverts, and scapulars, black, with 
blue and purple reflections. Quills black ; the third the 
longest in the wing ; the first being equal to the fifth. 
Tail of twelve feathers ; and very deeply forked ; the 
lateral ones much elongated, black, with green and pur- 
ple reflections. Legs greenish-blue ; the tarsi very short, 
feathered half way down the front ; the naked part co- 
vered with reticulated scales. Toes short and divided ; 
the anterior joints scutellated. Claws much incurved, 
acute ; their colour flesh-red. 


• Famii^y IV.— STRIGIDiE. 

The Owls or nocturnal birds of prey, which form the 
fourth natural family of the order Raptores^ are distinguished 
by a peculiarity of physiognomy, that at once separates them 
from all the others, and cannot fail to make them at once 
cognizable . by the most cursory observer. For, though 
nearly related as they undoubtedly are in direct affinity with 
the Falconidae, it cannot but be allowed, that a certain gra- 
dation of form is wanting (either as yet undiscovered, or no 
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longer existing) to fill up the chasm which at present sepa- 
rates the nearest resembling members of the two families, 
and which appear to be some species of the genus Circus 
among die Falconidm, and the Accipitrinae or Hawk Owls 
among the Strigidae. By their near affinity also to the Ca- 
primulgidcB (Goatsuckers), particularly seen in the genus 
Podargus^ the connection between the Insessorial and Rapa- 
cious birds is beautifully sustained, though a similar de- 
ficiency of intermediate forms is even in this case observable. 
By far the grciatest proportion of the Strigidee are noctur- 
nal or crepuscular feeders, sallying forth from their concealed 
retreats towards the close of day, when other birds arc re- 
tiring to roost, but when the other animals which form their 
principal support are quitting their holes to feed, in expect- 
ed security, during the silence and darkness of the approach- 
ing night. Some of the species, however, are capable of 
bearing the light of day ; and these pursue their prey in the 
same manner as the Falconida. A nearer approacli to that 
family is also here observable, in the smaller size of the fa- 
cial disk, the dimensions of the eye, and the comparative 
length, as well as stronger structure, of the wings and tail. 
In the nocturnal species, which steal u})on their prey by the 
noiselessness of their flight, the plumage is remarkably soft 
and downy ; the margins of the wing-feathers (the great or- 
gans of motion) being loose, and divided into fine filaments, 
thus offering the least possible opposition in passing through 
the air, and their progress is by a slow apd gentle motion of 
the pinions. The ear also is of a singular construction, and 
developed to an extent seen in no oth’er. birds, giving them 
an acuteness and delicacy of hearing, that can detect even 
the slightest rustling of their prey. Their eyes also, in the 
greater part directed forwards^ are, from their size, position, 
and construction, beautifully calculated for collecting and 
concentrating the horizontal and dim rays of twilight. The 
small degree of attention that has hitherto been given to the 
peculiar features that distinguish the Oz&fo, especially to the 
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organ of hearing (and upon a strict analysis and comparison 
of which only a circular arrangement of the subdivisions can 
be formed agreeable to nature), compels me to adhere at pre- 
sent to an arrangement of the British species undA: the ge- 
neric heads admitted by most of the eminent modem orni- 
thologists. 

The general characters of the family may be stated as fol- 
lows. Bill hooked, compressed ; the base covered with a 
cere. Nostrils, oval or rounded ; placed in the anterior part 
of the cere, and covered, as well as the greater part of the 
bill, with reflected bristly feathers. Head large ; face more 
or less flat, surrounded by a ruff or border of small close-set 
feathers. Eyes large, encompassed by a radiated circle of 
slender hairy feathers. Toes three before and one behind, 
the outer one reversible. Claws moderately incurved ; long, 
and very sharp. Plumage soft and downy. 

Genus BUBO, Cuv. EAGLE OWL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

BiU, short, strong, bending from the base, compressed to- 
wards the tip. The cutting margin of the upper mandible 
slightly*sinuated. Nostrils, large, oval or rounded, placed 
in the anterior part of the cere. Facial disk small and in- 
complete above the eyes ; head furnished with egrets or tufts. 
Auditory opening, small, oval, without an operculum. Wings 
rather short, concave ; the third and fourth quill-feathers 
generally the largest. Legs and toes clothed with feathers. 
Outer toe reversible; claws long, moderately curved, and 
very sharp. 

This genus was established by Cuvier, and contains, be- 
sides the GreaUhorned or Eagle Owl of Europe; several other 
species, amongst which may be mentioned the Virginian 
Horned Owl ( Bubo Virgiuiana ) and the Arctic Horned 
Owl (Bubo ArcticaJ of Dr Richardson and Swainson, 
VOL. I. V 
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Eagle Owl. 


both natives of North America. They diflFer from the other 
Eared Owls in having the facial disk less distinctly marked, 
and incomplete above the orbits of the eyes, and in the com* 
parative^mallncss of the external auditory conch, which is 
farther destitute of an opercvlum or flap. Their habits may 
be stated as nocturnal, though not so strictly so as some of 
the other genera, as they are not unfrequently seen abroad, 
and in activity, before the sun sinks below the horizon ; and 
most in the Arctic Regions (which some species constantly 
inhabit), regularly fly in day-light during the summer 
months. They are also observed to be less annoyed, and to 
appear less stupifled, when disturbed during the day, than 
the true nocturnal feeders; and to be so much upon the 
alert, as seldom to admit of a close approach. They are 
birds of great strength and activity, and prey u{)on mammar- 
lia, birds, and sometimes fish, which they strike with their 
talons. 


GREAT-HORNED OR EAGLE OWL. 
Bvbo MAXiMUSy Sibbald, 


PLATE XIX. 

Bubomaximus, Sihb. Scot. 15 — Flem, Br. Anim. 1, 57. No. 30. 

Strix Bubo, Linn. 1. p. 131 — Gmel. Syst. p. 280. sp. 1 Lath. Ind. Ornith. 

V. 1. p. 51 . — Jiaii Syn. p. 24. 1 — Will, p 63. t. 12 Briss. l.p. 477. 

Le Grand Due, Bvff. Ois. v. 1. p. 322.— Jd. PI. Knl. 435.-1. Pci/. Ois. d’Afrio. 

V. 1. p 106- pi. 40. ^ 

Hibou Grand Due, Tenm. Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p.»100. 

Groase Ohreule huhu, Bechst. Natujy. Deut. v. 2. p. 882.— Tassch. 

Deut. V. p. 70. — Id. Vog. Liv. und Esth. p. 33. sp. 4. 

Strix Bubo Athenieiisis. Gmel. Syst. l.p. 280.* var. B. 

Black Wing Horn-Owl, Alb. 3. t. 6. 

Athenian Horn-Owl, Edw. t 04. — Lath. 1. p. 118. 

Great-eared Owl, Br. ZooL 1. No. 64. t. 29 Arct. ZooL 2. No. 114 

AWiny 3. t. 0 — WilL (Ang.) p. 99. t. 12 — Lath. Svn 1. p, 110. 1.— /d 
Supp. p. 40.— /.CTcin’c Br. Birds, 1. 1. 23 — Mont. Ornith. Dict.-^/d. Sunn. 
^BewtcTs Br. Birds, Supp.— IPd/c. Syn — ShaiFs ZooL v. 7. p. 211 
Eagle Owl, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 57. 30 — Rennie's Om. Diet. 159. 

This species, which is equal in size to some of the largest 
Eagles, is of very rare occurrence in Great Britain ; and, in 
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the few instances on record, the birds can only be regarded 
as wanderers, or compelled by tempest to cross the Northern Occasional 
Ocean visitant. 

It preys upon fauns, rabbits, the different speciesAif gr(nis,Fo„a. 
rats, &c. — It builds amid rocks, or on lofty trees, and 
two or three egs, larger than those of a hen, round at each 
end, and of a bluish-white colour. 

According to Temminck, it is common in Russia, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and Switzerland. It is also stated to be a 
native of Africa ; but has not becm met with in the New 
World. Its place is there supplied by the Virginian and 
Arctic Horned Owls. 

The Athenian Horned Owl of Edwards appears to be a 
small variety of this species; and Dr Latham enumerates 
amongst its varieties, the Smooth-legged, and Magellanic 
Eared Owl or Jurucatu. This latter, indeed, is now with 
greater probability supposed to have been a bird of the pre- 
sent species, denuded of feathers upon the tarsi by moult, or 
some accidental cause. As the rarity of the bird in this 
country permits so few ojiportunities of learning any parti- 
culars of its habits, I avail myself of Sir Wm. Jardine’s 
interesting observations upon an individual that he kept for 
several years, and which by his kindness^ has now come into 
my possession. Sec Note on the GreaUhorned Owl in Sir 
Wm. Jaudine's edition of Wilson’s American Ornithology, 

2 . 257 . 

Plate 19. The figure on this Plate represents a male bird 
of this species, in’ the proportion of about three-fifth 
parts of the natural size. 

Base of the bill pale yellowish-brown, the tip darker. General 
Irides bright orpiment-orange. Upper parts of 
body varied and spotted with black, ochre-yellow, and 

• I have been lately informed, from very good authority, that one of the 
above species was killed on the upland moors in the county of Durham 
some years ago. This specimen was afterwards in Mr Bullock’s museum. 
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yellowish-grey. Under parts ochre-yellow, with oblong 
black spots and streaks. Chin white. Thighs deep 
ochre-yellow, with a few transverse blackish-brown lines 
and^^bars. Legs and toes thickly clothed with downy 
feathers of the same colour as the thighs. Claws very 
long and sharp, colour pale yellowish grey. Horns 
composed of six or eight elongated feathers, varied, and 
coloured like the rest of the plumage. 

The female is similar to the male bird, except in wanting 
the white upon the chin or throat, and is superior in 
size. 


Genus OTUS, Cuv. EARED OWL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill bending from the base, and forming an elliptic curve ; 
the cere covering the basal ridge for nearly half the length 
of the bill. Cutting margin of the upper mandible straight, 
the under one having the tip obliquely truncated and 
notched. Nostrils, oval, obliquely placed. Facial disk of 
moderate size, and complete. Conch of the ear extending 
from the outer angle of the eye to behind the limb of the 
lower jaw, the opening defended by a flap or operculum. 
Head furnished with egrets. Wings long ; the second quill- 
feather the longest. Tail even, and scarcely shewing any 
concavity beneath. Legs and toes feathered* to the insertion 
of the claws. Toes rather short ; the outer one reversible. 
Claws moderately curved, long, and very sharp; rounded 
beneath, except the middle one, whicb is grooved, and with 
a sharp inner edge. 

This natural group (of which Otus •vulgaris may be con- 
sidered the type) has also been separated from the other 
Strigidse by the great French naturalist, whose recent death 
the scientific world has such reason to deplore. The mem- 
bers of this genus are distinguished by the completeness of 
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their facial disk, by the great size of the external auditory 
opening defended by an operculum, and by egrets more or 
less distinct upon the forehead ; their wings also are long and 
ample, and the second quill-feather exceeds all tlft rest in 
length. ^ Their habits are more nocturnal than those of the 
preceding genus, although one species, Otus Bracliyoios^ 
which appears to tend to the Hawk Owls, is sometimes sec?n 
flying by day, in lowering and gloomy weather. -They prey 
upon the smaller mammalia (particularly those of the order 
GUres^ Flem.), and also upon birds, which they capture at 
roost. Their flight is light and buoyant, and sometimes 
tolerably rapid. Some of the species inhabit woods and fev 
rests, others (in which a slight departure from the type is 
observable) affect more open districts and extensive heaths. 


LONG-EARED OWL. 

Otus vulgaris^ Flem. 

PIRATE XX. 

Otus vulgaris, h"lem. Ur. Aiiini. 1. 5fi. No. 27. 

Otus Europieus, Shaw's Zool. 13. 50. 

Strix Otus, Linn, Syst. 1. p. 132. 4. — GmeL Syst. 1. p. 280. sp. 4. Lath. 

Ind. Ornith. v. 1. p. .53. 7 — tiaii, Syn. p. 35. a. 2 Will. p. 04. t. 12 

Lc Moyen Due, ou Hibou, Rnff. Ois. v. 1. p. 342.--Jf/. PI. Enl, 29. 
lliboii Moyen Due, Temm. Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 102. 

Mittler Ohreule, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. v. 2. p. 890. — Meyer^ Tasschenb. 

Deut. V. 1. p. 93. — Frisch. Vcig, 29. 

Hoorn Uil, Sepp, Nederl. Viig. p. 303. 

Long-eared Owl, Zool. 1. No. 05. t. 30 Arct.Zool. 2. No. 115. 

— Lath. Syn. v. 1. p. 121 — Id. Supp. p. 42 Lewin's Br. Birds, 1. 1. 24. 

— Mont. Omith. Diet.— /rf. Supp. — Wale. Syn. t. 23 — Will. (Ang.)p. 99. 
t. 12. — Bewick's Br. Birds, v. 1. P. I. 46. 

Italian-eared Owl, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 122. 

The excellent mixture of colours in this bird, and the im- 
posing appearance of its long tufts or ears, render it one of 
the most interesting of its genus. Though not so numerous 
as the Barn (Strix flammea), or the Tawny Owl (Ulula stri- 
dula), it is found in most of the w(X)ded districts of England 
and Scotland. Plantations of fir, particularly of the spruce 
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kind, ore its favourite haunts, as in these it finds a secure 
and sheltered retreat during the daiy. It also frequently in- 
habits thick liolly or ivy bushes, whose evergreen foliage en- 
sures a limilar retirement* It is an indigenous species, and 
breeds early in spring ; not making any nest of its jown, but 

Nest, &c. taking possession of that of a Magpie or Crow. — The eggs 
are generally four or five in number, white, and rather larger 
and rounder than those of the Ring-Dove. When fiBst ex- 
cluded, the young birds are covered with a fine and closely 
set white down ; they remain in the nest for more than a 
month before they are able to fly. If disturbed and handled, 
they hiss violently, strike with their talons, and, at the same 
time, make a snapping noise with their bills. When they 
quit the nest, they take up their abode in some adjoining 
tree, and, for many subsequent days, indeed for weeks, may 
be heard after sunset uttering a plaintive but loud call for 
food ; during which time the parent birds arc seen diligently 
employed in hawking for prey. 

l^'ood. Mice and moles form the principal part of their proven- 

der ; though Montagu ♦ says, that they seldom take small 
birds on the roost. 

In the stomach of one individual, I found five skulls of 
mice, which were, without doubt, the relics from its repast 
of the previous night. This bird is of a resolute character, 
and, when wounded, or taken by surprize, throws itself upon 
its back, and makes a vigorous defence wit'h its claws, hiss- 
ing with violence, and snapping with itjf bill. In this situa- 
tion, the ears are fully elevated, and projected forwards. 

It is pretty generally diffused throughout Europe ; and in 
North America is found to inhabit the w'^oods at a distance 
from the sea. It has been observed as far northward as lati- 
tude 60° ; and, as Dr Richardson observes, “ [irobably ex- 
ists as high as the forests extend.” 


Mo>’T. Ornith. Diet. vol. ii. 
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Plate SO. A male bird, and nearly of the natural size. 

Bill blackish-grey ; bending from the base, and forming General 
an elliptic arch ; with the culmen rather broad and 
round. Irides Dutch orange, inclining to orpiment- 
orange. The bristly feathers covering the nostrils and 
base of the bill are white, with black shafts. Above 
the eye, and at the inner angle, black. Cheeks tawny. 

The circle of small feathers surrounding the face mot- 
tled with white, black, and orange-brown. Above each 
eye is a tuft of six or eight elongated feathers, of a liver 
brown, margined with yellowish-brown and white, which 
the bird can erect or depress at pleasure. Upper parts 
of the body pale orange-brown, streaked with blackish- 
brown, and beautifully powdered with black, white and 
grey specks. Quills barred with brownish-black, the 
bases of the primary ones orange-brown. Exterior web 
of the outer quill serrated, and the points of the barbs 
reverted. Second quill-feather the longest ; the first be- 
ing equal to the fourth, which is about half an inch 
shorter than the third. First quill having its inner web 
notched at about an inch from the tip. Tail pale 
orange, with a greyish tinge, barred and spotted with 
black ; square and straight. Under parts ochreous-yel- 
low, passing into white, with oblong and arrow-shaped 
streaks and spots. Legs and toes clothed with pale 
buff-coloured feathers as far as the two last scales upon 
the toes. Clan^ long? very sharp, and moderately cur- 
ved ; the middle one grooved beneath, and having a 
sharp edge; the inner one imperfectly grooved; the 
outer and hind claw rounded. 
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SHORT-EARED t)WL. 

Otus Bracuyotos^ Cuv, 
PLATE XXI. 


Otus Brachyotos, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 56. No. 28 — Shaw*8 Zool. 13. 67. 
Strix Brachyutos, Lath. Ind. Omith. 1. p. 55. 11. — Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 289. 

8)>. 1 7. — Meyer^ Tasschenb. Beut 1. p. 73. 

Strix Ulula, Lath. Ind. Omith. 1. p. 60. sp. 27. var. B. — Gmd. Syst* 1. 
p. 294. 

Strix Brachyura, Nils. Faun. Suec. v. 1. p. 62. sp. 27. 

Hibou Brachyotc, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. 99. 

Chouettc ou Grand Chev^che, Uuff.Ovs. v. l.p. 372. t. PL Enl. 438. 

Clhouette Caspienne, Sonn. Nouv. ed. Buff. Ois. v. 4. p. 169. 

Kurzorige Ohreule, ttechst. Naturg. Deut. v. 2. p. 909. — Frisch. Nog. t. 98. 
(!!aspian Owl, Lath. Syn. v. 1. p. 140. and 147. 

Short-eared Owl, Penn. Zool. v. 1. p. 204. and 206.— .Arct. Zool. 2. No. 116. 
— Lewin^s Br. Birds, 1. t. 25. — lAith. Syn. 1. p. 124. 9. — Id. Supp. p. 43. 

— Mont. Ornith. Diet. v. 2. — Wale. Syn. 1. 1 . 25 PulL Cat. Dorset, p. 4. 

— Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. p. 48. and 50. — Low's Faun. Oread, p. 42. — 
Wils. Amer Ora. ed. Sir Wm. Jardine., 2. pi. 33. f. 3. — ^Northern Zool. 
2. 75. No. 19. 

PttoviNCiAL. — Hawk Owl, Woodcock OwL* 


The birds of this species are only to be met with in the 
southern parts of England, between the months of October 
and April, as they migrate on the approach of spring to 
Scotland and its islands, where they breed. Mr Low, in his 
Fauna Orcadensis, mentions this Owl as being very frequent 
in the hills of Hoy, where it builds its nest amongst the heath. 
It is there of great boldness, and has been seen to chace 
pigeons in the open day -f“. In a nest, which contained two 
full-fledged young ones, he found the remains of a moorfowl, 
and two plovers, besides the feet of several others. 

In this country they generally remain concealed in long 
grass, or in rushy places, upon waste grounds or moors. In 

• The name of Woodcock Owl has been given to this species in England, 
from its appearance and departure coinciding with those of the bird from 
which the title is derived. 

f I have seen it hawking by day, in gloomy weather, upon the North- 
umbrian moors. 
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autumn, I have often met with them in turnip fields, but 
have never seen them in plantations ; nor do they ever at- 
tempt to perch upon a tree. Five or six of these birds are 
frequently found roosting together ; from which circBiristaiice 
it is probable that they migrate in families. Montagu 
thinks that this may arise from the abundance of food they 
meet with in the places where they are thus collected, but the 
truth of this supposition I am inclined to doubt, from the 
fact of their being seldom met with during two days together 
in the same place. 

They rarely appear in England previous to the beginning 
of October, though* I have killed two or three individual!^ 
when grouse-shooting on the upland moors in August, at 
which season they were in the moult 

• Sir William Jardikk (in a note on this species in his edition of 
Wilsok’s American Ornithology) thinks that it may lank as a stMmmer in- 
aitant in the north of England and Scotland ; and would even extend the 
southern limit of its incubation to the extensive inoorlajad ranges of Cum- 
berlaiid, Westmoreland, and Northumberland. He appears to entertain 
no doubt but that the birds killed in such situations, during the grouse sea- 
sons, bred there ; and goes on to state what (from its interesting nature) 1 
make no apology for transcribing. On the extensive moors at the head 
of Dryfe (a small rivulet in Dumfriesshire), I have, for many years past, 
met with one or two pairs of these birds, and the accidental discovery of 
their young first turned my attention to the range of their breeding ; for, 
previous to this, I also held the opinion that they had commenced their 
migration southwaO'd. The young was discovered by one of my dogs point, 
ing it ; and on the following year, by searching at the proper season, two 
nests were found with fivd eggs. ' They were formed upon the ground among 
the heath, the bottom of the nest scraped until the fresh earth appeared, 
on which the eggs were placed, without any lining or other accessory co- 
vering. When approaching the nest or young, the old birds fly and hover 
round, uttering a shrill cry, and snapping with their bills. They will then 
alight at a short distance, survey the aggressor, and again resume their 
flight and cries. The young are barely able to fly by the 1 2th of August, 
and appear to leave the nest some time before they are able to rise from 
the ground. I liave taken them, on that great day to sportsmen, squatted 
on the heath like young black game, at no great distance from each other, 
and always attended by the parent birds. East year (1831) 1 found them 
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The head of this Owl being smaller than the generality of 
its fellow species, has procured it, in some parts, the name of 
Hawk Owl^ or Mouse Hawk. Many ornithologists have 
been in** doubt respecting it, and the synonyms are conse- 
quently in some confusion and obscurity. They appear to 
have been deceived by the dissimilar aspect of the head be- 
tween the living and dead bird, as it is only in the first state 
that the horns or ears are visible. 

Food. Their principal food with us consists of field-mice ; but 
from Mr Low’s account (as before quoted), it should seem 
that 'they do not always confine themselves to such diet. 
Montagu also mentions one, in whose craw he found part of 
a lark, and a yellow hammer When first disturbed, they 
fly to a short distance, look intently at the object of their 
alarm, at the same time visibly erecting their horns. If a 
dog be in company, they hover above it, uttering at the same 
time a querulous and impatient cry. When wounded, they 
defend themselves with the same resolution, and in the same 
manner as the preceding species. 

This Owl is of wide locality, being met with in Siberia, 
and in many parts of North America ; and specimens are also 
mentioned as having been brought from the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

Plate SI . The bird here represented measured fifteen inches 
in length, and three feet across the extended wings. 

Cieiieral Bill bluish black ; elliptically curved*; and with a broad 
rounded culmen. Irides bright gamboge-yellow. Fea- 
thers covering the nostrils, white, with black shafts. 
Circle immediately aliove the eyes brownish-black. 
Cheeks yellowish-brown, the shafts and ends of the 

in their old haunts, to which they appear to return veiy regularly ; and 
the female, with a young bird, was procured •, the young could only fly for 
sixty or seventy yards.” 

• Moxt. Ornith. Diet. Supplement, article SliorUared OwL 
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feathers black. Circle of small feathers behind the au- 
ditory conch, mottled with yellowish-orange, black, and 
white, except opposite to the orifice of the car, where it 
is wholly black. Forehead furnished on each Sde with 
four or five feathers a little longer than the rest, which 
it can erect or depress at pleasure. Head, back, and 
wing-coverts liver-brown, deeply edged with pale buff- 
orange. Greater quills bright ochreous yellow, the two 
first with two dusky bars on the outer web, the next two 
with three^ and the rest with four ; all of them having 
one irregular bar on the inner web ; and the tips fading 
into ash-grey. Second quill-feather the longest ; the first 
shorter than the third. First quill notched, near the 
tip, on the inner-web ; with the outer web serrated, and 
the barbs recurved. Wings, when closed, reaching 
about an inch beyond the tail. Breast and fore part of 
the neck bufi-orange, streaked with brownish-black or 
liver-brown down the centres of the feathers, with the 
edges ochreous-yellow. Belly and abdomen yellowish- 
white (in some pale yellowish-brown), with dark brown 
shafts to the feathers. Tarsi and toes pale ochreous- 
yellow, without spots or streaks ; the feathers on the 
toes assuming a hairy appearance. Claws blackish-grey, 
long, moderately incurved, and very sharp. The mid- 
dle claw gro(3ved beneath, with a sharp inner edge ; tin* 
rest having tho under surface rounded. 

This description yjiries but little from that of Pennant, 
who first gave an accurate description of this bird, and 
added it to the British Fauna. My measurement is, 
however, greater than that which he assigns to it ; but 
it proved to be the general standard of a great many 
specimens that came under my hand. 
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Genus SCOPS, Savigny. SCOPS OWL. 


GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill curved from the base ; the upper ridge of the culmen 
flattened ; the cere short ; nostrils placed in front of the cere, 
round. Facial disk small, and incomplete above the eye 
orbit. Auditory conch small, and without an operculum. 
Forehead with egrets or tufts. Wings long ; the third fea- 
ther the longest in the wing. Tail even, or slightly rounded, 
concave beneath. Legs rather long ; the tarsi feathered to 
the toes, which have their upper joints reticulated, and the 
anterior ones scutellated. Claws sharp, moderately curved, 
and partially grooved beneath. General plumage soft and 

This genus, instituted by Savigny, appears to bear the 
same analogy to the large Eared-Owls, that the small Night- 
Owls (genus Nociua) do to the larger smooth-headed groups. 
Their habits, from the accounts of Spallanzani and others, 
are nocturnal, and they seldom issue from their day-retreats 
before the sun has fairly set below the horizon. Their prey 
consists of insects, mice, and other small animals of that kind. 

SCOPS-EARED OWL.. 

«- 

Scops Aldrovandi^ Will, Hay. 

PLATE XXII.. 

Scops Aldrov. Will Orn. 65 — Flem. Br. Aniin. 1. 57. No. 31. 

Strix Scops, Linn. Syst. 1. p. 129. 5. — Gmeh Syst. 1. p. 290. sp. 5.— .La/A. 
Ind. Ornith. v. 1. 56. 16 . — Rati Syn. p. 25. 3. — Briss. 1. p. 495..-.Wilf. 
(Ang ) p. 65. t. 12. 

Strix Zorca et (liu. Lath. Ind. Ornith. v. 1. p. 66. 15. et 16. 

Le Petit Due. Buff. Ois. v. 1. p. 3.53. t. 24 — id. PI. Enl. 436. 
liibou Scops, Tcmm. Man. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. IO 7 . 

Kleine Ohreule, Bechst. Natiirg. Dcut. v. 2. p. 912. — Meyer ^ Tasschepb. 
Deut. V. 1. p. 7L 

Scops-eared Owl, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 129. 1. 1,5 — Id. Siipp. p. 43 Mont. Supp. 

to Ornith. Diet. — Betcick's Supp. to Br. Birds. 
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In consequence of a few well authenticated iiislances of 
this handsome little Owl having been lately taken in Eng- 
land, I have ventured to insert it as an occasional visitant, Occasional 
and to give a representation of one obtained, as I ?im assu- ' 
red, in the neighbourhood of London*. — It is .very coinnum 
in the warmer parts of Europe during the summer months, 
but regularly leaves them on the approach of autunm, for 
regions nearer to the equator. In France, it arrives, and de- 
parts with the swallow. Its favourite residence in Italy, ac- 
cording to Spallanzani, is in the lower wooded regions, — 

Field and shrew mice, insects, and earth-worms, are its food, yiml 
in quest of which it sallies forth at night-fall, uttering at the 
same time its cry, which resembles tlie word chivi^ and 
whence, in some districts, it has acquired the name of Chi- 
vini. It constructs no nest, but deposits five or six eggs in 
the hollow of a tree. 

An interesting account of the habits and manners of this 
bird is given by the above-mentioned author, who reared and 
domesticated several nestlings. From the few species of 
Strigida^ to be met with in our collections rendering fruitless 
any attempt at analysis, mid the very slight attention that 
has hitherto been paid to tlie peculiar characters and econo- 
my of these interesting birds, I am prevented in the wish to 
trace the direct affinities of this species, or the relation that 
the group it belongs to is likely to bear to others, in the cir- 
cular arrangement of the family. It is to be hoped that the 
labours of some of ijic ornithologists of the present day will 
speedily be directed to this point. 

Plate Figure of the natural size. 

Bill black. Irides kingVyellow. Head, face, and neck, CJcneral 
smoke-grey, beautifully speckled with black and brown, ' 

Breast and belly ash-grey, barred and speckled witli 

• I have seen a specimen which was killed near York, and is now in the 
possession of that ingenious artist Mr Bewick. The Foljambe Collection 
also possesses English specimens of this species. 
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black and reddish-brown. Back chesiiut, sometimes 
yellowish-brown, with a greyish cast, crossed by fine 
black zigzag lines. Quills having the outer webs al- 
terfhitely barred with white and mottled brown. The 
second and third quill-feathers the longest; the inner 
web of the first and second notched near the tip ; the 
outer webs of the same slightly sinuated, and that of the 
first having the points of the barbs serrated^ but not re- 
versed. Tail barred and spotted with black, brown, 
and white. Tarsi feathered, of an ash-grey colour, 
speckled with brown ; with the under part of the joint, 
and a small space below, naked. Toes naked, bluish- 
grey, with the first joints reticulated, and the anterior 
ones scutellated. The outer toe capable of being turned 
backwards. Claws pale yellowish-brown. The feathers 
which compose the horns amount to six or eight on each 
side ; and do not consist of a single feather, as Linn.eus 
and the early writers have asserted. 


Genus SURNIA, Dumebil. HAWK-OWL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bii.l short, bending from the base, the cutting margin 
slightly sinuated. Cere short. Nostrils large, oval, obliquely 
placed at the anterior margin of the cerg. Facial disk very 
incomplete and small, eyebrows projecting. Ears small, 
oval. Wings of mean length ; not reaching, when closed, 
to the end of the tail. The third quill-feather the longest. 
Tail elongated, rounded, or wedgcvshaped. Legs and toes 
thickly feathered. Claws long, very sharp, and much in- 
curved. Inner and middle claws groovt^d beneath, the latter 
having a sharp inner edge; those of the outer and hind toes 
rounded. General plumage firmer in texture than the more 
nocturnal group. 
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The genus Surina, established by Dumeeil to embrace 
those species of the Strigidse which shew a considerable ap- 
proximation to the Falcom(ke (not only in the habit of 
hawking by day, but also in form, having smaller heads, 
less complete facial disks, and longer tails, than the other 
Owls), appears properly to include the Snowy Owl of au- 
thors, as that bird possesses all the essential characters of the 
other Hawk OwU^ and its habits (from the statement of those 
who have studied and observed them) are declared to be 
those of a day-flying, rather than a nocturnal bird of prey. 
The members of this genus are natives of high northern lati- 
tudes, and are widely distributed. They feed upon birds, 
animals, and fish. Their plumage, although soft, has not 
the downy texture or appearance so distinctive of the more 
typical or night-flying kinds. 


SNOWY OWL. 

S URN I A NrcTEAy Dum&ril, 


PLATE XXIII. 

SumiaNyctea, Dumeril, — Sir Wm, Jardine's eA, of Wils, Amer. Orn. 2. 4C. 

Strix Nyctea, GmeL Syst. 1. p. 201 — Lath. Inti. Ornith. 1. 57 . sp. 20 

Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. *lb. — WtU. Amer. Omith. v. 4. p. 53. 
pi. 32. f. 1. 

Nyctea cinerea, Shaw's ZooL VA. (J8. 

Strix alba Freti-lludsonis, Briss. 1. 522. 

La Choiiette Harlklig, Buff. Ois. v. 1. p. 387. — Id. PL Enl. 458 Temm. 

Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 82. — Veil. Ois. d’Amer. Sept. v. 1. pi. 18. 
Chuuette blanche, VaiU. d’Afr. v. 1. pi. 45. old bird. 

Schnee-Kauz, Bechst. Naturg. i)cut. v. 2. p. 925. 

Schnewuil, Meyer Vog. Liv. und EsthL p. p. 29. 

Snowy Owl, Arct. Zool. 2. No. 121 — Lath. Syn. 1. p. 132. 17- — Id. Supp. 
p. 45 — Mont. Supp. to Omith. lyivX.— Bewick's Supp. Br. Birds. — Wer- 
nerian Trans, v. 4. 

It is only within these few years past that this noble and 
beautiful Owl has been established as indigenous in Great 
Britain. In a tour made to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, 
in the year 1812, Mr Bullock, the late proprietor of the 
London Museum, met with it in both groups of islands; and 
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it is now ascertained that the species is resident, and breeds 
there. 1 have seen specimens that were killed in Shetland, 
since the above-mentioned period, and some of which are 
now in ^the magnificent Collection at the Edinburgh Mu- 
seum. From the observations that have been made on its 
habits, it appears to be by no means confined to twilight for 
its supplies of food, rather perhaps the reverse, as it has 
been seen pursuing its prey in the day-time. 

Food. Alpine hares, rabbits, rats, and the different species of 
grouse, fall under that description It rests exposed upon 
the ground, where it can look around it, and descry the ap- 
proach of an enemy. 

Those seen by Mr Bullock were upon the open sand- 
banks, on the sea-shore, which, from abounding with rabbits^ 
were doubtless their favourite haunts. 

Nest, &c. They breed on the ledges of precipitous rocks, the eggs, 
being two in number, of a pure white, according to most au- 
thors; but by Veillot, they are said to be spotted, with 
black f. 

It is common in the regions of the arctic circle, even in- 
habiting during summer the frozen coast of Greenland. Is 
very numerous on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and the most 
remote arctic islands that have been visited, belonging to the 
American Continent ; also in Norway, Sweden, and Lapland; 
but is of very rare occurrence in the temperate parts of Eu- 
rope and America. 

r 

• Wilson informs us that it is a dexterous fisher ; pouncing its finny 
prey by an instantaneous stroke of the foot,, either in skimming near .the 
surface, or from its position on a stone in shallow-water. Dr Hichardson 
has seen it pursue the American hare on the wing, and make repeated 
strokes with Its foot at the animal . — See “ Northern Zoology,” voL ii. p. 89. 

Dr Richardson says, that this bird “ makes its nest on the ground, 
and lays three or four white eggs, of which usually only two are hatched. 
In winter, when fat, it is esteemed delicate eating by the Indians. Its 
flesh is very white” 
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The figure on Plate is nearly in the proportion of three- 
fourths of the natural size, taken from a specimen killed 
in the Shedand Islands, and which, from its numerous 
brown bars and spots, appears to have been either a 
young bird, or of middle age, as the old of this species 
exhibit a pure white plumage. 

Bill black, nearly hidden by the projecting bristly feathers 
at its base. The head, compared with other Owls, is 
small, in proportion to the size of the body. Irides 
gamboge-yellow. Spots and bars on the plumage 
brownish-black. Legs and toes very rough, and clothed 
>vith long hairy feathers, that almost conceal the claws, 
which are long, black, and very sharp. The outward 
orifice of the ear much smaller, and rounder in shape 
than is found in the other species. 

Since writing the above description, two very fine speci- 
mens (a male and female) of this rare British bird were kill- 
ed near Rothbury, in Northumberland, Bn the latter part of 
January 1823, during the severe snow-storm that was so 
generally felt throughout the north of England and Scot- 
land. They are the only individuals of this species hitherto 
taken, or, I believe, seen in England, and are now in my col- 
lection. 

From the number of bars and black spots upon the head, 
back, scapulars, wings, and belly of the female, it appears 
to be a young bird*. Its dimensions, when recently killed, 
were as follows. Length from the tip of the bill to the end 
of the tail two feet one inch. Breadth with extended wings 
five feet. The male is of inferior size, and is much whiter 
than the female. Bill black ; nearly hidden by the bristly 
recurved feathers at the base. Facial disk small, only occu- 
pying the base of the bill and part of the lower eye-orbit. 
Eye-brows projecting. Wings, when closed, shorter 'than 
the tail by nearly two inches. The third quill-feather the 
longest. Legs and toes very thickly clothed with hairy fea- 
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thers. Claws black, very long, and much incurved; the 
middle one with a sharp inner edge, and grooved ; the inner 
claw also grooved ; and the outer and hind ones cylindrical. 

Both tinese birds were killed upon the open moor, in a wild 
and rocky part of the county, and, according to description, 
were generally seen, during the few days that intervened be- 
tween their first appearance and death, perched upon the 
snow, or on some large stone projecting from it. 

The female, which was sent to me immediately after being 
shot, was dissected and preserved at home. She was in ex- 
cellent condition, and was covered entirely under the skin 
with a layer of fat, nearly a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

Her stomach was quite empty, and did not appear to have 
contained food for a short time previous. The male y/os 
killed about ten days afterwards, within a few miles of the 
same place, and had lived probably during the interval upon 
the black and red grouse, which are abundant in that dis- 
trict. 


Genus STRIX, Auct. OWL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill strait at the base, with the tip arched, and hooked. 
Cutting margin of the upper mandible nearly straight ; un- 
der mandible sloping to the point, and doubly^notched. Nos- 
trils oval, obliquely placed on the anterjor ridge of the cere. 
Facial disk large, complete. Auditory conch very large, and 
furnished with an operculum. Wings long, and ample; the 
second quill-feather the longest in the wing ; the first being 
very little shorter, equal to the third, and slightly notched 
on its inner web near the tip. Tail short, and even. Legs 
having the tarsi long and slender, clothed with downy seta- 
ceous feathers ; toes thinly covered with hairs ; claws long, 
sharp, moderately curved, and all more or less grooved be- 
neath. 
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By Savigny and other naturalists, the birds of this genus 
have been considered the typical representatives of the fami- 
ly ; but as our knowledge of the various groups Jis still so 
.limited, and so little attention has hitherto been given to the 
peculiar features which must regulate our study, and lead us 
to their true affinities, it remains a matter of doubt, whether 
the type will be found to exist in the present genus, or in 
some of the others, as Uhda or Ot\is^ in both of which a 
nearly equal development of the auditory conch, facial disk, 
and other characteristic points, are to be found. They are 
birds of strictly nocturnal habits, and are i^ver seen abroad 
till night-fall. This trait is pointed out to us by the soft 
and, downy plumage with which they are clothed, and is par- 
ticularly observable in the fabric of their quill-feathers ; en- 
dowing them with a buoyant and noiseless flight, and ena- 
bling them to steal upon their nimble prey, without creating 
a fatal alarm. Mice and other small mammalia seem to con- 
stitute their entire support. 


BARN OR WHITE OWL. 


Stbix FhAMMEAy Linn. 


PLATE XXrv. 


Strix Flammea, Mnn. Syst. 1. p. 133. 8. — Faun. Suec. No. 73.— Gw/. 

Syst. 1. p. 293 iMth. Ind. Ornith. 1. 60. 28. — IVilit. Amer. Omith. v. 6. 

p. 67. pL 60. fig. 2. . 

Aluco Flammeus, Flem. fir. Anim. 1. 57. No. 29. 

Aluco, Bliss. 1. p. 503. 2 . — Raii Syn. p. 26. A. 1. 

Aluco minor Aldrov. JVUl. p. t. 13. 

Chouette Effiraie, Temm. Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 91. 

L'Eifraie ou le Fresaie, Buff. Ois. v. 1. p. 366. t. 26. 

Schleyerkauz, Bechst Naturg. Deut. v. 2. p. 947 — Meyer^ Tasschenb. Dcut. 
y. 1. p- 79- 

Die Kirkuil, Sepp. Nederl. Vog. v. 3. p. 399.— V6g. t. 97. 

White Owl, Br. ZooL 1. No. 67.— Arct. ZooL No. 124 Will. (Ang.) p. 104. 

t. 13— XrwtnV Br. Birds, 1. 1. 26.— Z»a/A. Syn. 1. p. 138. Sup. 

p. 46. — MorU. Omith. Diet. v. 2. — Don^ Br. Birds, t. 1 1.3.-- /*«//. Cat. 
Dorset, p. 4 — Bewick^s Br. Birds, v. 1. p. 61. 

Bam Owl, Shaw's Zool. 7- 268. 

Provincial — ^GUlihowlit, Howlet, Madce Owl. Church Owl, Hissing 
Owl, Screech Owl. 
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This is the most common of the British species, and is 
found in every part of the kingdom. It is an inhabitant of 
ruins, church-towers, bams and other buildings, where it is 
not liable to continual interruption ; and is of essential service 
in checking the breed of the several species of mice and 
shrews, upon which it subsists. 

On the approach of twilight it may frequently be st>en is- 
suing from its retreat to the adjoining meadows and hetlge- 
banks in search of food, hunting with great regularity, and 
precipitating itself ujx)n its prey with rapidity and unerring 
aim. This it shallows whole, and without any attempt to 
tear it in pieces with its claws. 

It breeds in old towers, under the eaves of churches, or in 
similar quiet places, and sometimes in the hollows of trees, 
laying from three to five eggs, of a bluish- white colour. The 
young, when first from the shell, are covered with white 
down, and arc a long time in becoming fully fledged, or in 
being able to quit the nest. Like the other species of Owls, 
it ejects the hair, bones, and other indigestible parts of its 
food, in oval pellets, by the mouth. These castings are of- 
ten found in great quantities in places where these birds have 
long resorted. 

In its flight it occasionally utters loud screams, and when 
})erched, hisses and snores considerably. 

It is an abundant species throughout Europe and Asiii, 
and Temminck says it is the same throughout North Ame- 
rica. ‘‘ 

It is easily domesticated, and will become very tame when 
taken young. Montagu reared a White Owl, a Sparrow- 
Hawk, and a Ring-Dove together, who lived in great harmo- 
ny for six months. They were then set at liberty ; and the 
Owl was the only one of the three that returned. 

Plate 24. A male bird of the natural size. 

Bill straw-yellow ; rather long ; and strait as far as the 
anterior margin of the nostrils. Auditory conch very 
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large and defended by an operculum of great size. Iri- 
des bluish-black. Ruff and facial feathers white ; but in 
some specimens the ruff is of a brownish colour, as is 
also the lower and inner angle of the eye. tUrowii of 
the head, back and wings, ochreoiis yellow, of lighter 
or darker shades in different individuals, according to 
age or sex ; the tips of the feathers with fine zigzag 
lines, and black and white spots. Inner webs of the 
greater quills white, with four dusky spots, very broad ; 
the barbs having their tips detached, and open; the 
outer web of the first featlier with the tips of the barbL- 
open, distinct, and recurved. First quill-feather rather 
shorter than the second, which is the longest in the 
wing; inner web of the first sinuated near tJie tij). 
Wings, when closed, reacliing beyond the end of the tail, 
which is even. Under parts pure white, in some tinged 
with cxjhrcMjus yellow, and small brown spots or s})ecks. 
Tarsi clothed with short downy feathers, with setaceous 
tips. Toes thinly covered with dirty-white hairy fea- 
thers. Claws yellowish-white, the middle one having 
its inner edge imperfectly serrated ; and all of tliem be- 
ing more or less grooved beneath. 


Genus ULULA, Cuv. HOWLET. 

^ENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill nearly strait at the base ; the tip hooked ; with a 
rounded culmen, cutting margin of the upper mandible ha- 
ving a small lobe or sinuation near the middle. Facial disk 
large and complete, auditory conch rather large, and de- 
fended by an operculum. Wings short, rounded, concave ; 
the first quill-feather very short ; the fourth the longest in 
the wing, with the third and fifth nearly equal to it. Tail 
reaching beyond the closed wings, rounded, bent, /md con- 
cave beneath. Legs having the tarsi plumed; and tlie toes 
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more oi^ less so. Claws moderately curved, long, sharp, all 
more or less grooved beneath. 

The ^nus Uhda was restricted by Cuvieb to Strix nehu~ 
hsa^ and Sir, litterata of authors ; allowing Strix stridula 
to remain as the type of Savigny'^s genus Syrnium. But 
as the characters of the latter are equally applicable to the 
other, and their habits are similar, I have ventured to include 
the whole under one generic head. They are nocturnal 
feeders, and are the inhabitants of woods and forests ; prey- 
ing upon birds, animals, and sometimes Jish. Their flight 
is slow, but buoyant ; their wings being broad, but short, 
and much rounded. Their quills are strongly notched, as 
in the Buteonine subfamily of the FokmidtE. They are all 
birds of considerable size and power. 


TAWNY OWL. 

UlULA STBIDULAf Mihi, 
PLATE XXV. 


Synonyms c 
Old Male. 


( Symium stridulum, Shaw's Zool. 13. 62. 

Strix Aluco, Meyer, Tasschcnb. Deut. v. 1. p. 76. 

Chouette Hulotte, Temm. Man. d'Ornith. 1. p. 89. 

Nacht-kaute, BechsU Naturg. lleut. v. 2. p. 910. 

Tawny Owl, Mmt, Ornith. Diet. — Bewick's Br. Bird» 

Strix Aluco, Lirnu 1. p. 130. Syst. 1. p. 292. sp. T^^Lath. Ind. 

Ornith. 1. p. 59. 26. 

Ulula, Briss. 1. p. 607. 3 Will. p. 68. t. 13. 

Aluco, Wm. 68 Id. (Ang.) p. 104. t. 13. 

La Hulotte, Buff. Ois. y. 1. p. 358.— PL*£nL 441. 

Aluco Owl, Lath. Syn. p. 134. 20. 

V. Brown Owl, Penn. Br. j^ooL No. 69. t. 32. — Letoin's Br. Birds, 1. 1. 28. 


Synonyms of ^ 


Strix stridula, Linn. Syst 1. p. 133. 9— Syst. 1. p. 133— LzfA Ind. 
Ornith. 1. p. 58. 25. 

Strix Aldrov. Bait Syn. p. 25. A — Will. p. 66. t. 14. 

Le Chat-huant, Buff. Ois. 1. p. 362. t 25.— PL EnL 43?. 

Common Brown or Ivy Owl, Will. (Ang.) p. 102. t. 14. 

Tawny Owl, Br. ZooL 1. No. 68. — Lewin's Br, Birds, 1. 1. 27. — Lath, Syn. 
1. p. 139. 27. 


Provincial— Jenny Howlet, Ivy Owl, Wood Owl. 
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As no doubt appears to be entertained now by ornitholo- 
gists respecting the identity of the Brown and Tawny Owl, 
and it being satisfactorily ascertained that the difference in tlie 
colour of the plumage is merely sexual, I have brought their 
synonyms together. Next to the White or Barn Owl, it is 
the most abundant of the British species, and is, like the 
former, generally dispersed throughout the kingdom ; but 
is most readily to be met with in well wooded districts, as it 
takes up its abode in woods and thick plantations, preferring 
those which abound in firs and holly, or ivy bushes. In such 
situations it remains concealed till night-fall, as it is very 
impatient of the glare of day, and sees, indeed, imperfectly 
during that time. 

It builds in the cavities of old trees, or will occupy the Nest, &.c. 
deserted nest of a crow, and produces four or five white eggs, 
of an elliptical shape. 

The young, on their exclusion, are covered with a greyish 
down, and are easily tamed, when fed by the hand ; but 
Montagu observes, that if placed out of doors, within liear- 
iiig of their parents, they retain their native shyness, as the 
old birds visit them at night and supply them with abun- 
dance of food. They prey upon rats, mice, moles, rabbits, Food, 
and young leverets, and are sometimes destructive to pigeons, 
entering the dovecots, and committing great havoc.* 

At night this species is very clamorous, and is easily to 
be known from the others by its hooting, in the utterance of 
which sounds its th^at js largely inflated. 

Plate 25. Natural size. 

Bill yellowish-white. Irides bluish-black. Facial feathers General 
white, tinged and barred more or less with brown. 
circle of small feathers surrounding the face white, sjxit- 
ted with yellowish-brown and black. Upper parts of tlie 

• It is also ascertained that they sometimes prey uj)on fish. See Ob- 
servations by the Rev. Mr Bree of AUesly, in “ liOirnoN's Magazine of 
Nat. History.” 
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plumage spotted, and marked with umber-brown, black, 
and ash-grey, upon a ground of wood-brown colour. 
Scapulars and wing-coverts, with large white spots, form- 
ing indistinct rows. Under parts yellowish-white, with 
transverse bars of reddish -brown ; the shafts of the fea- 
thers being dark umber-brown. Quills buff-orange, 
barred with brown. The fourth quill-feather the long- 
est. First four quills having their inner webs emargi- 
nated ; and, as far as the sixth, with their outer webs 
siniiated. Wings, when closed, not reaching to the end 
of the tail by two inches. Tail barred alternately with 
wood and umber browns, except the middle feathers, 
which are plain wood-brown. Legs thickly clothed 
with downy feathers, of an ash-grey colour, speckled 
with brown. Claws long and sharp, greyish-black. 

The males have the ground colour of the plumage much 
redder ; and scarcely two individuals can be found pre- 
cisely^similar in the markings. 


Genus NOCTUA, Cuv, NIGHT-OWL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS- 

Bill bending from the base, much curved. Cere short ; 
nostrils oval, placed in the anterior part of the cere. Audi- 
tory conch large, with a narrow operculum. Facial disk 
complete. Wings of mean length, ample and rounded ; the 
third and fourth quills nearly equal, and the longest in the 
wing. Inner webs of the first primaries notched. Tail 
slightly rounded, and longer than the closed wings. Legs 
having the tarsi and toes more or less feathered. Claws mo- 
derately incurved ; the inner and middle one grooved be- 
neath ; the outer and hind claws nearly cylindrical. Gene- 
ral plumage very soft and downy ; the barbs of the feathers 
open and very fine. 
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The irieinbers of this genus are of diminutive size, and of 
strictly nocturnal habits, as indicated by the form and struc- 
ture of the ear. They have a near resemblance to each other 
in the prevailing colour and disposition of their plumage ; 
and are found disseminated in a great variety of latitudes 
and climates. They prey upon mice and other small mam- 
malia, as well as insects; and their flight, like the other 
nocturnal species, is buoyant and noiseless. 


TENGMALM’S NIGHT-OWL. 
Noctua Tengmalmi, Mild, 
PLATE XXVI. 


Strix Tengnialmi, Gmel Syst. 1. 291.— Ind. Omith. 1. 64. sp. 42. — 

Faun. Amer. Boreal. 2. 94. No. 26. pi. 32. 

Strix funerea, Linn. Faun. Suec. 25. sp. 75, 

Strix dasypus, BechsU and Meyer^ Temm. Man. d’Omith. 1. 94. 

Chouette Tengmalm, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 1. 94. 

Rauchi'iissiger Kauz. Meyer ^ Ocut. Heft. 6, male and female. 

Tengmalm ’s Owl, AWiy, Cat. in Trans, of Nat. Hist. Soc., Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Newcastle, v. 1. 248.— North. ZooL 2. 94. pi. 32. 

New species of Owl, Benn, Arct. ZooL 2. SuppL 60. 

I HAVE now great satisfaction in correcting an error com- 
mitted at the time the figures contained in the first part of 
the ‘‘ Illustrations of British Ornithology,'” and the first edi- 
tion of the present accompanying volume, were j)ublishcd ; 
where, from the w«nt of specimens to make the necessary 
comparison, I had figured and described an Owl under tlie 
title of Striae Pass&rina^ Linn.^ which, upon further investi- 
gation, proves to be a different, although nearly allied, kind, 
and known by the specific name of Strix Tengmalmi. The 
specimen from which my figure was taken still remains in 
my collection, and was killed near to Morpeth in Northum- 
berland in 1812 ; a fact that, independent of the capture of 
others since that period (which I believe to have occurred), Bare vi- 
entitles it to be placed upon the list of our fauna as a rare 
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visitant. In size it nearly equals Noctua Passenna^ which 
it also resembles in the disposition of its feathers, but is less 
spotted with white, and the dark part of the plumage ap- 
proaches nearer to that shade known by the name of Liver- 
brown. The shorter tarsi and thickly feathered toes are 
also distinguishing characters, as well as the black facial fear 
thers, between the bill and eye-orbits ; and those which pro- 
ceed from the posterior angle of the eye, with the belt of 
velvety feathers immediately behind the auditory opening. 
The -tail is also longer in pro|X)rtion to its size, and the bird 
altogether exhibits a more lengthened form. In Europe it 
is widely distributed through the northern and eastern parts, 
being found in Sweden, Norway, Russia, and parts of Ger- 
many, inhabiting the thick and extensive pine forests. In 
North America, according to Dr Richaedson, it has a wide 
range, embracing all the woody country from the great Slave 
Lake to the United States. Its cry he describes as a single 
melancholy note, repeated, at an interval of a minute or two, 
during the greater part of the night ; at which time also it 
is in activity, for, when roused by day, it is so much dazzled 
and distressed by the glare of the sun, as to be easily caught 
Nest, &c. by the hand. It breeds in the holes or clefts of pine trees, 
Food. and lays two white eggs. Its food consists of mice and in- 
sects, particularly those of the coleopterous kind. The 
plumage, like that of other night-flying species, is very soft 
and downy. 

Plate 26 . represents this bird of the natural size. 

Bill much curved and compressed ; the culmen and tip 
yellowish white ; the sides dark grey. Facial disk 
black at the posterior and anterior angles of the eye- 
orbits ; the rest greyish- white, mixed with black. Ear 
conch large, with a narrow operculum. Velvety fea- 
thers behind the auditory opening, brownish-black. 
Crown, nape, and hind part of the neck, liver-browii, 
spotted with white ; those upon tlie latter part large, 
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and surrounded by a margin of liver-brown. Back, 
wing-coverts, and scapulars, liver-brown, spotted with 
white ; the spots upon the mantle nearly concealed by 
the overlaying tips of the feathers. Quills liveit-brown ; 
their exterior webs having three or four oval white s|X)ts, 
forming imperfect bars. Points of the outer barbs of 
the whole of the first quill open and reverted ; those of 
the second the same for oncs-half of its length ; of the 
third a small portion only near the tip. Third and 
fourth quill-feathers the largest in the wing ; the third 
rather exceeding the fourth. The first and second ha- 
ving their inner webs notched, the second and third 
with their (yider webs sinuated. Tail, extending nearly 
an inch beyond the closed wings, liver-brown, crossed 
by five interrupted white bars, or rather rows of spots, 
the last about half an inch from the tip. Under plumage 
white, varied with paler liver-brown. Legs having the 
tarsi short, and, as well as the toes, thickly clothed with 
soft hair-like feathers. Claws of a tolerable length, and 
moderately incurved. 


LITTLE NIGHT-OWL. 


Noctva PasserinAj Mihu 
PLATE XXVir. 


Strix Passerina, lAnn, Syst. 1. 133. 12 Gmel Syst. 1. 293. sp. Vl.^Lath, 

Ind. Ornith. 1. 35. sp. 4 (m 

Noctua minor, Rati, Syn. 23. 6. — WilU 69. t. 13. — Briss. 1. 514. 5. 
Chouette Chev^he, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 1. 92. 
liU Chev^che ou Petit Chouette, Bvff. Ois. 1. 73. 

Strix nudipes, Nils. Om. Suec. 1. 68. sp. 30. 

Kleiner-kauz, BechsL Nature. Deut. 2. \i&6,^Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 1. 

p. 80. 

Little Owl, Br. EooL 1. No. 70. — ^Arct. Zool. 2. No. 126.— Hr. 
Birds, 1. t. 39.— PTi//. (Ang.) 105. t. 13.— Syn. 1. 160. 40.— 
Omith. Diet, and Supp. — Bevoick^'s Br. Birds ? sp. t. 66. ? 

This species, like the preceding, can only be viewed in the 
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Occasional light of an occasional visitant, though the instances of its 
visitant . . 

capture are more numerous, at least if we judge from those 

which have been recorded under the name of Strix Passerina. 
The gi^at resemblance between the two species may, how- 
ever, in some instances, have been the means of one being 
confounded with the other ; and I almost suspect Bewick 
to have been thus misled, as his description and figure of the 
Little Owl agree better with Tengmalm’s Owl than with the 
true N. Passerina. According to Temminck, the present 
species is rarely found in Europe beyond the 55° of N. Lati- 
tude ; but in the warmer regions of this quarter of the globe 
is very common. It inhabits ruins, church towers, and other 
Nest, &c. buildings, as well as the recesses of the forest ; and in such 
situations it also breeds. Its eggs are from two to four in 
number, and, like those of the rest of the Strigidae, white, 
and of a rounded shape. It is a nocturnal species, during 
the day remaining concealed and at rest ; but as soon as the 
sun sinks below the horizon, it becomes very active, and its 
appearance and manners then awaken great interest. Its 
disposition is wild and fierce, and, according to Spallan- 
zani, not capable of being tamed, like the Little-eared or 
Scops-Owl. It is, however, frequently taken young, and ap- 
pears to be easily reared, as I have repeatedly met with these 
birds for sale in Flanders and France, confined in large 
wicker cages, where they hxiked at ease and in good condi- 
Food. tion. Its food consists of mice, shrews, &c. ; also of small 
birds, which it takes at roost ; and of irsects, such as locusts 
and beetles. . 

Plate 27. represents a male bird of the natural size, from 
a British specimen. 

Bill much h(K)ked, the sides rather convex, and of a pale 
yellowish colour. Facial disk not so complete or full 
as in Noc. Tengmalmi^ mostly white; the shafts of 
some of the bristly feathers covering the bill black ; the 
posterior part with the barbules blackish-brown. Fea- 
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thers behind the disk white, varied with brown. Chin 
white, below which is a circle of yellowish-brown fea- 
thers, with darker bars ; to which succeeds another 
broad circle or collar of white. Crown and nape of the 
neck dark brown, with the central part of the feathers 
white, and forming guttated spots. Hind part of the 
neck with large white spots, and forming a broad angu- 
lar band. Back and wings liver-brown, with a grey 
tinge, each feather being spotted with white; which 
spots are surrounded with pale yellowish or buff. Wings 
having the outer webs of the quills with irregular bars 
of yellowish-white; third and fourth quill- feathers of 
nearly equal length, and the longest in the wings. The 
first quill with the points of the outer barbs reverted. 
The first, second, third, and fourth, with the inner webs 
deeply notched ; the second, third, fourth, and fifth, 
with their outer webs sinuated. Tail brown, with four 
bars of yellowish-white ; the last being close to the tip. 
Legs having the tarsi longer than in Noc, Tengmalmij 
and clothed with short downy white feathers. The toes 
only thinly covered with white hairy feathers, and ex- 
posing two scales at the extremity of each toe. In the 
under plumage the breast and belly are white, clouded 
and spotted with deep liver-brown ; and the abdomen 
and under tail-coverts white. 
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ORDER 11. 

INSESSORES, Vigors. 

The Insessores, or Perching Birds, form the second and 
pre-eminently typical order of the class, comprehending all 
that vast assemblage of species distinguished by LiNNiEUs 
and others under the separate orders Pica and Pasaeres. 
This division of the earlier systematists is entirely artificial, 
being instituted without any due regard to the true affinities 
of the species. As such, it has been rejected by Cuvier,* 
who declares his inability to detect any character of distinc- 
tion either internal or external, which can warrant so abso- 
lute a separation ; and Vigors, Swaikson, and other eminent 
ornithologists of the present day, have shown that an un- 
broken chain and circular succession of affinities does exist 
throughout the whole of these birds ; and that the subordi- 
nate groups into which the order is divisible (complete as 
each may appear within itself, are intimately connected 
with each other, to admit of a separation so absolute as that 
adopted by Linnaeus and his followers. In an order of such 
extent, and which contains so great a variety of form, a con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in selecting charac- 
ters sufficiently comprehensive to defin^" it. On this account, 
some have merely assigned to it absemce of certain qualities, 
as contrasted with the other orders ; but Mr SwATNSOK"f- has 
pointed out three distinct characters, two of which he consi- 
ders as universal, and the third as especially applicable to 

* In the “ Regne Animal,” he observes in a note, “ Malgrd tons mes 
efforts, il m’a impossible de trouver, ni a Texte^rieur, ni h I’intdrieur, 
aucun caractere propre k s^parer des passereaux aux des genres compris 
parmi les Piem de Linkaius, qui ne sont pas grimpeurs.” 

-f- See Northern Zoology, voh ii. p. 100, &c. 
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the more typical groups of these. The “ first is, feet of that 
construction most adapted for perching or grasping, the hind 
toe always present, and articulated upon the same plane with 
the fore toes ; second, the absence of the strongly* defined 
tooth which gives to the Rapacious birds the exclusive power 
of tearing or dividing their food previous to swallowing it ; 
and, thirdly, by the presence in the typical groups of a small 
notch on one or both mandibles, enabling the bird to hold, 
but not divide its food, which is swallowed in a whole state."” 
In addition to these distinctions of external form, it may be 
observed, that the Insessorial birds possess a greater volume 
of brain as compared with the other orders, and an intelli- 
gence proportionally superior ; indicating in this respect also 
the typical superiority they hold in this class of the animal 
kingdom. The five primary tribes or divisions of the order 
have long been recognised by Cuvier, Illioer, and other 
eminent naturalists, and are now universally adopted. These 
are the Fissirostres^ DentirostreSy Conirostresj ScansoreSy 
and Tenuirostres.^ Of these the Dentirostres and Coiii- 
rostres are the typical tribes, being distinguished by their 
more perfect construction, and the possession of qualities of 
which the others are destitute;, or in which they exist only in 
a limited degree. Each tribe is again divisible into circular 
groups of subordinate value, distinguished as families, sul)- 
families, and genera, which last may be considered as the 
lowe'fet on the scale. 


TRIBE I. * FISSIROSTRES, Cuv, 

The Fissirostres arc distinguished from the more typical 
tribes by the weak conformation of their legs and feet, by 
the width of their rictus or 'gape (the bill being always broad 

■ I have here to observe, that throughout this work, the arrangement 
adopted by Mr Vigors, of placing the more perfect or typical forms in 
the centre, and the aberrant on each side, has been pursued. 
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at the base), and their habit of feeding upon wing. This 
latter quality, however, as well as the weak structure of the 
legs, are also met with in the typical families of the Tenui- 
rostres, the tribe which meets the present one at the other 
extremity of the order ; but a remarkable difference in thfe 
mode of feeding effectually distinguishes the members of 
each ; this being accomplished in the Fissirostral tribe by the 
bill alone, whereas in the typical Tenuirostral birds, it is 
taken by the instrumentality of the tongue. The nature of 
their respective food is also dissimilar in the Fissirostres (with 
the exception of the Trogonida) being confined to animal 
matter, and principally that of the insect world. In the Tenui- 
rostres it is chiefly derived from vegetable juices and fruits. 
The families of which the present tribe is composed are, as 
usual, five ; which (though presenting among themselves a 
great diversity of structure) are all partakers in a greater 
or less degree of its distinguishing characters. They are 
named the Meropida^ Hirundtnidie, Ca2^rimulgida^ Trogo^ 
nid&y and Halcyonida. Of these the Hirundinidae and Ca- 
primulgidac are the typical groups, as in them we find the 
fullest development of the peculiar characteristics of the 
tribe. 


Family I. MEROPID^. 

The members of this aberrant family, are mostly natives 
of the warmer climates of the ancient world, and are noted 
for the beauty of their plumage, consisting in general of 
shades of green, blue, yellow, and rich browns. In the 
form of their feet, they are nearly allied to the Halcyonidm, 
which stand at the farther extremity of the tribe, and in other 
parts of their structyre a connexion is kept up with the Pro- 
meropida of the Tenuirostral tribe, as well as with other 
members of the Insessorial order. The typical genera possess 
a full development of wings and tail, and in consequence are 
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birds of active and jxiwcrful flight, and obtain the whole of 
their food in the air, consisting of insects, particularly those 
of the Hynieiiopterous order. In the genus Nyctyornis (of 
Swainson), the. members of which (like the Caprinflilgiila*) 
feed during twilight and night, the wings become shortened 
and rounded, and the body, as he observes, if the distin- 
guishing characters of the head were hidden, might be sup- 
posed to belong to the Motmots ( Prionites )y a genus of birds 
belonging to the family of the Bucertdce in the conirostral 
tribe of the order, thus becoming a link to connect the mem- 
bers of these tribes. Of the various forms belonging to this 
family, we possess but two examples, viz. a single species of 
the genus Merops^ and another of the genus Coracias, both 
of which are recognised in our Fauna as occasional visitants. 


Genus MEROPS, Linn. BEE-EATER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill rather long, slightly curved, sharp pointed*, siil)- 
quadrangular, and carinated. Nostrils basal, lateral, oval, 
and open, partly hidden by reflected bristles. Feet having 
the tarsus short, with three toes before, and one behind, the 
outer toe being joined to the middle one as far as the second 
joint ; the inner one the same, as far as the Jirst. Claws small, 
curved ; that of the hind toe the smallest. Wings long, acu- 
minate; having theSirst quill very short, the second being 
the longest. 

This genus of birds take their food, consisting of bees, 
wasps, &c. upon the wing,’ like swallows. They breed in the 
banks of rivers, in which they dig holes to a considerable 
depth. They are totally natives of the warmer parts of the 
ancient continent. Like the KingVfishers, their plumage is 
brilliant, the prevailing colours being blues and greens of 
various shades, and tinged by beautiful reflected lights. 

VOL. I. II 
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Occasional 

visitunt. 


Nest, &r. 


Food. 


COMMON BEE-EATER. 


Merops Apiaster, Linn. ’ 


PLATE XLI. 


Merops Apiaster, Lin7u Hyst. 1. p. 182. 1. — GmeL Sysl. 1. p. 48().-^La/A 

Ind. Omith. v. 1. p. 268. 1. — Ran Syn. p. 48. 3. — Will. p. 102. t. 24. — 

Bfiss. 4. p. 582. 

Merops Chrysocephalus, Lath. Ind. Omith. v. 1. 273. 11. 

Merops Galilseus, /Tassel. It. 247- 

Le Ciiiepier, Buff. Ois. v. 6. p. 480. t. 23. — Id. PL Enl. 938.— Le Vaill. Ois. 

de Parad, et Fromer, v. 3. pi. 1. and 2. 
lie Guepier vulgaire, Temm. Man. d'Omitb. 1. p. 420. 

Bienfresser, Bechst Naturg. Deut. v. 2.p. 1088. — Meyer ^ Tasschenb. Dcut. 

1. p. 132. — Id. Vbg. Deut. v. 1. 1. Heft. 10. male and female. — Frisch. 

Viig. t. 221. the female, t. 222. male. 

Yellow. throated Bee-Eater, Lath. Syn. v. 2. p. 678- 

Common Bee-Eater, Will. (Ang.) p. 147* — AlUn. 2. t. 44. — Linn. Trans. 

3. p. 333. — iMth. Syn. 2. p. 667. — Jd. Supp. p. 119. — Mmtt. Omith. Diet. 

— Id. Supp.— ZooL 8. p. 152.— BeicicArV Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. i. 

146. 

Of late years, several individuals of this species have been 
killed in lilngland ; which facts authorise me to include it in 
the list of the British birds, as an occasional visitant. — It is 
met witli, during the summer months, in various parts of the 
European Continent, viz. in the southern districts of France 
and Germany, in Spain, Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. It is 
very numerous along the southeni borders of Russia, parti- 
cularly upon the Don and the Wolga, in the» banks of which 
rivers it breeds, digging long horizontal holes for that pur- 
pose. — The nest is composed of moss, and other soft mate- 
rials ; and the eggs, of a pure white, are from five to seven 
in number. Upon the approach of autumn, these birds as- 
semble in large flocks, and depart for more southern lati- 
tudes. 

The food of the Bee-Eater consists of that tribe of insects 
from whence its name has been bestowed, as well as other 
winged insects, all of which it captures during its flight, like 
the Swallow. On the wing its motion is rapid, and its con- 
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tour and appearance are light and elegant. The specimens 
from the Cape of Grood Hope are precisely similar to the in- 
dividuals killed in Europe. 

Plate Represents a male and female bird of this spe- 
cies, in the natural size. 

Form typical. Bill black, forehead white, passing into Ocncral 
pale verdigris-green. Crown of the head, nape of the 
neck, and upper part of the back, deep orange-coloured 
brown. Lower part of the back, and upper tail-coverts, 
saffron-yellow, passing into gaJlstone^yellow. Lesser 
wing-coverts bright grass-green ; greater coverts pale 
orpiment-orange. Outer webs* of the quills and tertiols 
fine greenish-blue ; in some shades greyish-blue. Tail 
greenish-blue ; the two middle feathers darker, elonga- 
ted, and pointed. From each corner of the mouth runs 
a black streak, passing the eyes, and through the ear- 
coverts, which, at its posterior extremity, joins a nar- 
row black ring, that encircles the neck. Throat bright 
kingVyellow. Breast and belly greenish-blue. Legs 
very short of a blacki&h-brown colour. Irides red. 

The colours of the female are not so bright in tint as those 
of the male. 


Genus ‘CORACIAS, Linn. ROLLER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill cultrated, higher than broad, compressed, and strait ; 
the upper mandible bent at the point. Gape wide. Nostrils 
in the base of the bill, linear, and lateral, pierced diagonally, 
and partly covered by a feathered membrane. Wings long, 
acuminated, having the first quill shorter than the set;ond, 
which is the longest in the wing. Tarsus shorter than the 
middle toe. Feet having three texjs before* and one b(‘Iiind ; 
toes entirely divided. ClaAvs falcate, and sharp. 

a 2 
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Of this genus only one species occurs in Europe. 

They are all remarkable for beauty of plumage, and the 
prevailing colours are blues of different intensity, generally 
associated with purples and brillant greens. They are wild 
insociable birds, and live in the retirement of the thickest 
forests. 

Their food principally consists of insects. In many spe- 
cies the males are adorned by an elongation of the two outer 
tail-feathers. 

The Rollers were arranged, by former systematists, in close 
connection with the crows and other birds of the Linnean or- 
der PiccB ; and Mr Vigobs in a paper, On the Arrange- 
ment of the Genera of Birds,” (published in the Zoological 
Journal) has also made the genus Corndo^ the type of a 
group in the family of Corvidee^ although he has placed the 
members of the genus Colaris^ most closely related to it, not 
only in a different family^ but in a distinct and distant tribe. 
From an examination of the several species belonging to the 
genus, I have little hesitation in removing it from the Corvidae 
(to which it bears only a relationship of analogy), and placing 
it, together with Colaris^ &c. in the tribe of Fisstrostres^ a 
station also given to it by one of the most distinguished orni- 
thologists of the present day ♦. I have provisionally placed 
it, as an aberrant form, amongst the Meropidae, as a further 
examination may evince the propriety of its transference to 
the HcUcyonida^ belonging to the same tribe, and meeting 
the Meropidae at the other extremity of^the circle. 

' * See Mr Swainsok*s remarks on the Comdiip, in the Second Volume 

of “ Northern Zoology,*’ page 289. 
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GARRULOUS ROLLER. 

CORACIAS GARRULAy LAfin. 

PLATE XXXIV. 

Coracias garrula, Linn. Syat. 1. p. 159. 1. — Fauna Suec. No. 94. — Gmel. 

Syst. 1. p. 378.— Ind. Ornith. 1. p. 168. 1. 

Galgulus, Briss. 2. p. 64. 1. t. 5. f. 2. 

Cornix ccnrulea Gesnexi, Raii Syn. p. 42.— IVi//. p. 85. 

Pica marina, Raii Syn. p. 41. — Will. 89. 

Garrulus argentoratensis, Rati Syn. 41. — Will. 89. 

L.e liollier, Buj: Ois. v. 3. p. 135. t. 70.— 7d. PI. EnL 486. 
liollicr vulgaire, Temm. Man. (VOrnith. v. i. p. 127* 

Blaue*Racke, Meyety Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. 106.— V6g. t. 57. 

Holler, Br. XooL App. t. 2 — WUl. (Ang.) 131. t. 20 Arct..?ooL 2. p. 235. 

— IjCwirCs Br. Birds, 2. t. 42. — Lath. Syn. I.p. 406. I. — Id. SuppL p. 85. 

^Mont. Ornith. Diet.— ITio/c. Syn. 1. 1. 41.— Br. Birds, 1. 1. 85. 

As a few accidental stragglers of this species have at differ- Rare visi- 
ent times been taken in Great Britain, I have been induced 
to admit it into the list of the British Fauna. The figure 
accompanying this work was drawn from a specimen now in 
the Edinburgh Museum, and which was killed at Dunkeld a 
few years ago. I had also an opportunity of examining an- 
other (a female bird) that was found dead in a plantation at 
Ho wick House in Northumberland, the seat of Earl Grey ♦. 

In Germany it is very common, inhabiting the oak forests of 
that country ; and is also numerous in many parts of Sweden 
and Denmark. — It builds in the holes of decayed trees, and Nest, &c. 
lays from four to seven eggs of a clear bluish-white. — Grass- Food, 
hoppers, snails, millepedes, and other insects, are its princi- 
pal food. It is a bird of restless and fierce disposition, and 
very clamorous. 

• June 19. 1828. A specimen of the Roller was sent to me by Mr 
Good, that was taken on board a vessel bound from America to the Port 
of Berwick, but in what latitude I did not learn. It appeared to be a 
male from the brilliancy of its plumage, but was not in a state to admit of 
the fact being ascertained by dissection. 

A specimen of the present species is now in the possession of Sir W m. 

Jardine ; killed at Orkney in 1827> and sent to him as a curious kind of 
Duck. 
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Plate 34. Natural size. 

Bill yellowish-brown at the base, the tip black. At the 
base of the bill are a few black bristles. Irides yellow- 
ish5[)rown. Behind each eye is a small bare tubercle. 
Head, neck, breast, and belly verditer-blue, in some 
parts inclining to verdigris green. Back and scapulars 
reddish wood-brown. Smaller wing-coverts rich auri- 
cula-purple, those next to them pale ultra-marine blue. 
Basal part of quills plum-purple. The tips dusky. 
Hump purple. Tail consisting of twelve feathers, the 
outermost (elongated in the male bird) pale ultra-ma- 
rine blue, tipped with black ; the rest blackish-green. 
Legs wood-brown. 


Family IL HIRUNDINIDiE. 

In this typical Family, . the fissirostral characters, as might 
be expected, are found existing in a pre-eminent degree; 
tile gape being very extensive, (the commissure reaching as 
far as the posterior angle of the eye), while the external or 
prominent part of the bill is short and weak ; the wings being 
much produced, narrow, and acuminate, and the tail gene- 
rally more or less forked, characters indicative of a swift and 
strong flight. The legs, in accordance with the little use 
made of them in progressive motion, are always short, and 
generally weak ; but the toes are furnished with sharp and 
hooked claws, which in some genera are of great strength, 
enabling them to grasp and adhere to the perpendicular faces 
of rocks, buildings, hollows of trees, and other places where 
they habitually roost and breed. They are widely dissemi- 
nated over the globe, and are met with in almost all climates 
at certain periods of the year, most of the genera being of 
migratory habits. They prey upon insects, which they cap- 
ture upon wing ; some few are also stated to devour berries 
occasionally, and in such wc observe a greater strength and 
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length of bill, approaching in shape to that of some of tlw 
Ampelida of the Dentirostral tribe. Their nidification is 
curious, many of the genera forming the receptacle for their 
eggs of mud or clay, others of extraneous matters, ^aggluti- 
nated by a viscous liquid, provided from a glandular appa- 
ratus peculiar to such species*. During their migratory 
movements they fly in immense flocks, and also frcxiuently 
breed in large societies. 


Genus HIRUNDO, Linx. SWALLOW. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS, 

Bill short, much depressed, and wide at the base ; upper 
mandible bent at the tip, and carinated. Gape extending as 
far back wards as the eyes. Nostrils basal, and oblong, part- 
ly covered by a membrane. Feet having the tarsi short, 
toes slender, three before and one behind; the outer toe 
united to the middle one, as far as the first joint. Tail of 
twelve feathers, generally forked. Wings long and acumi- 
nated, the first quill-feather being the longest. 

The species of this genus are very numerous, and are 
spread throughout every part of the globe. Their food c,on- 
sists entirely o£ winged insects, which they seize with great 
dexterity during their flight. That flight is very rapid and 
buoyant, and is supported for a long time, without visible 
fatigue. The nidification of many of the genus is curious 
and peculiar ; the exterior coat of the nest being compact 
and hard, generally formed of clay, or earthy materials ; and 
jhe inner part lined with feathers and other soft substances. 
They moult but once in the year, which takes place in fV- 

• The nests of some exotic species, almost entirel}? formed of this vis- 
cous matter, are highly esteemed as a condiment by the Chinese and other 
Eastern nations. 
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hruary^ and proves the impossibility of the hybernation of 
these birds. 

The British species are migratory. 


CHIMNEY SWALLOW. 


Hirvndo RUSTicAf Linn. 


PLATE XLIL Fig. 1. 


Hirundo rustica, Linn. Syst. 1. p. 343. \.^Gmel. Syst. p. 1015.— .Lo/A. 
Ind. Ornith. v. 2. p. 572. 

Hirundo domestica. Rail Syn. p. 71* A* 1.-— ITt//. p. 155. t. 39. — Briss. 2. 

j). m. 1. 

Hirondelle de Chemin«?e oii domestique, Bufil Oia. v. 6. p. 591. t. 25. f. 1.— 
Id. PI. Enl. 543. £ 1 — Temm. Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 427* 

Die llauch Schwallie, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. v. 3. p. W2.'^Meyer, Tasschenb. 

V. 1. p. 276. ^ 

Chimney or Common Swallow, Br. .^ool. 1. No. 108. t. 58. — Arct. ZooL 2. 
No. 330.— IFf//. (Ang.) p. 212. — Albin. 1. t. 45. — LemrCs Br. Birds, 3. 
t. 123. — Latfu Syn. 4. ju 561. — Id. Supp. p. 192.— Ornith. Diet— 
Id. Sup. — Bewick's Br. Bird, 1. p. t. 261.-~Loti;\v Faun. Oread, p. 73.— 
SfMw's ZooL V. 10. p. 84. — IValc. Syn. 2. t. 251.— Cat. Dorset, 
p. 13. 


The Chimney Swallow generally makes its appearance in 
the south of England early in April, but is seldom seen in 
Periodical the northern counties, or in Scotland, before the middle or 
visitant, letter part of that month. After incubation, and when the 
young birds have acquired sufficient strength to undertake 
their long journey, which is the case about the end of Sep- 
tember, they prepare for their migration to the warm regions 
of Africa, where they pass the hyemal months. I consider 
it unnecessary, in the present advanced state of knowledge, 
to offer many observations on the once prevalent notion of 
the hybernation of Swallows in this country, as the wonder- 
ful laws which regulate the migration of birds are aloifb 
sufficient to account for the phenomena of their appearance 
and disappearance at stated {x»ritKls. From the expej^iiiieiltlf 
made, it appears that the Swallows which have lieen kept in 
confinement regularly moulted in Febriiary ^ — a fact totally 
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at variance with the idea of the bird going into such a torpid 
state as has been represented, and sufficient to prove the im- 
probability, nay, I may say impossibility, of such an event. 

Let it be admitted, that a few individuals may, atfiiftereiit 
times, have been found in a half-dead or benumbed state, 
under the eaves of houses, or in similar places of retreat, (the 
natural consequence of remaining in an uncongenial climate), 
such will, doubtless, have been young birds of late hatchings, 
not able to undergo the fatigue of so long a flight, or old 
birds, reduced by sickness and other casualties to a similar 
condition ; and all of which, I should be strongly inclined to 
believe, die before the expiration of the winter. As a proof 
that the circumstances may happen, I adduce two instances 
of having found this bird in the months of December and 
February, both of which individuals appeared to have re- 
cently died. 

The food of the Swallow consists entirely of insects, which Food, 
it takes with great dexterity on the wing. During the sum- 
mer, the scenery of the margins of rivers, and the quiet sur- 
face of lakes and other pieces of water, are enlivened by the 
busy flight 'of this, and the other species of Swallow, at- 
tracted by the swarms of winged insects that are always 
found in such situations. When feeding, it flies with the 
mouth extended, and the capture of its prey is attended with 
a snap of the bill, audible by an attentive ear. It drinks 
also, and frequently bathes, whilst on wing. 

In England, this# species generally breeds in chimneys, 
whence arises its English specific name ; sometimes in out- 
houses ; and where coal-pits abound, its habitation may fre- 
quently be seen fixed against the side of a deserted shaft. — 

The nest is open at the top, and formed of clay or mud. Nest, &c. 
lined with feathers, and other soft materials. The eggs ari‘ 
white, speckled with reddish-brown, and are four or five in 
number. These birds begin to build soon after their ar- 
rival, and produce two broods in the year, one of which flies 
in J line, and the second aliout the middle or latter part of 
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August. The young, after quitting the nest, are fed for 
some time on wing by the parent birds, which is effected 
with great celerity, and only to be seen by a very attentive 
observef . Previous to migration, Swallows collect in immense 
flocks, and may be seen thus upon house-tops, roofs of 
churches, or upon trees by the sides of rivers or ponds; 
which latter situation is selected, not for the purpose of re- 
tiring into the water to hyl>ernate, as occasionally asserted, 
but on account of the plentiful supply of food afforded by 
such situations. 

Plate 42. Fig. 1. Natural size. 

General Bill black. Forehead and throat deep orange-brown. Sides 
tion^”^' of the neck, back, wings, and pectoral band, black, with 

blue reflections. Tail deeply forked, the two outer fea- 
thers long and pointed ; a large white spot on the inner 
webs of all the feathers, except the two middle ones, 
which are entirely black. Belly and vent reddish-white, 
more or less tinged with reddish-brown. The female 
has rather less of die orange-brown on the forehead. 
The black is less brilliant, and the two* outer tail- 
feathers are rather shorter than in the male bird. The 
young do not acquire the long tail-feathers till after the 
first moult. — White varieties are sometimes to be met 
with. A specimen, taken at Acton in Northumberland, 
is in iny possession, which is of a pure white above, with 
the chin and under parts reddish-w hite. 
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MARTIN. 
Hihuijdo unBicJf Zdnn, 
PLATE > 11 . 11 . Fig. 2. 


Hirundo urbica, Linn. Syst. 1. p. 344. 3. — Gmel, Syst. 1. p. 1R17. sp. 3.-. 

Lath. Ind. Ornith. v. 2. p. 673. sp. 3 — ^Fau. Suec. 1. No. 271. 1. 
Hirundo rustica sive agrestis, Raii Syn. ji. 71* A. 2.^ Will. p. 155. i. 39. 
— /JHm. 2. p. 490. 2. 

HirondeUe Cul-blanc ou de Fenetre, Ruff. Ois. v. 6. p. 614. t. 25.— .iflK. 
PI. EnL p. 642. f. 2. 

HirondeUe de Fenetre, Temm. Man. d’Omitli. v. 1. p. 428. 

Housschwalbe, BechsL Naturg. Deut. v. 3. p. 915.-.-Ar£;y«r, Tasschenb. 

Deut. V. 1. p. 277 — Frisch, t. 1 7* 1*. 2. 

Martin or Martlet, Br. Zool. 1. No. 169. — Arct. Zool. 2. No. 331. — Allnn. 
2. t. 56. — Leufin's Br. Birds, 3. t. 123— ITt//. (Aug.) p. 212. t. 39 — Latft. 

Syn. 4. p. 564. 3.— /tf. Sup. p. 192 Mont. Omith. 13ict.— ./d. Sup.— 

Wale. Syn. 2. t. 251 Fult. Cat. Dorset, p. 13.— jB^u^icFjrBr. Birds, v. 1. 

t. 261. — lino's Fau. Oread, p. 73. — Shaw's Zool. v. 1. p. 84. 


The first appearance of the Martin in this country is a Periociical 
few days after the preceding species, and, on its first arrival, 
it is usually seen in warm and low situations ; such being 
most likely to furnish a full supply of its natural fexid. It 
is very generally dispersed throughout the kingdom, and is 
found wherever man has fixed his residence, seeming to court 
his protection. It commences nidification early in May, if 
the weather proves favourable, and builds in the upper angles 
of windows, and* under the eaves of houses ; sometimes under 
the arches of bridge^, or against the face of rocks The Nest, &c. 
nest is formed of mud compactly worked and cemented by 
means of its bill, and ts closed all around, except a small 
orifice, usually on the most sheltered side, and just of suffi- 
cient size to admit a passage to the inhabitants. It is well 
lined with a collection of straw, hay, and feathers. Mon- 
T AGu observes, that both the male and female are frequently 

* Great numbers of this species annually breed about the lofty perpen- 
dicular cliffs of St Abb’s Head, on the coast of Berwickshire; a great 
breeding resort also of the Alcadwy and certain species of Gulls. 
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seen in the nest together, in which place the act of consum- 
mation is performed. The eggs are five or six in number, of 
a transparent or pinkish-white. The young are at first fed 
in the Aest, but afterwards at the orifice, the parent birds 
adhering to the outside by the aid of their claws. When 
able to fly, they are still fed on the wing for a considerable 
time, like the Chimney Swallows. Two broods are com- 
monly produced in the year, the first being able to fly in 
July, the second in August or September, some time pre- 
vious to their migration. About the beginning of October, 
Martins congregate in vast numbers, frequently almost cover- 
ing the roofs of houses, particularly in the villages upon the 
banks of the Thames. Towards the middle of the month 
they begin to depart, and continue to do so in flocks till about 
the 6th or 8th of November, after which time few are seen ; 
and these, in all probability, are weak birds, that find themr 
selves incapable of undertaking the journey, and perish un- 
der the first attack of the winter's severity. The form of 
this species is tliicker than the Chimney Swallow ; the wings 
also and tail are shorter in proportion to the size of the body. 
The flight of the Martin is very smooth and buoyant, but 
not so rapid, or attended with such sudden evolutions, as the 
preceding species. During the season of incubation, and 
when both birds are in the nest, it frequently utters its song, 
the notes of which, though guttural, are soft, and the ca- 
dences are pleasing. According to Temninck, the migra- 
tion of the Martin does not extend beyt)nd the Tropics. 

Plate 42. Fig 2. Natural size. 

Bill black. Head, back part of the neck, and upper part 
of the back, glossy bluish-black. Wings and greater 
coverts brownish-black. Tail the same, and forked. 
Under parts and rump snow-white. Tarsi and toes 
clothed with downy white feathers. 

White varieties of this as well as the other species some- 
times occur. 
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SAND-MARTIN. 


Hibundo RiPAHiAf Lmu^ 


PLATE XLII. Fia. 3. 


Hirundo riparia, Linn. Syst. 1. p. 344. 4. — Fauna Siiec. No. 273 — GmeL 
Syst. 1. p- 1019. — Lath. Ind. Omith. 2. p. 57r>. 10. — Jiaii Syn. p. 71- 
A. 3. — WUl. p. l.'iO. t. 39.— 5ms. 2. p. 500.— iri7.v. Amer. Ornith. v. 6. 
p. 46. pi. 3ti. f. 4. 

L’Hirondelle de Ilivage, Ois. v. 6. p. 632 — M PI. Enl. 643. f. 2. the 
young. — Temm. Man. d'Ornith. v. 1. p. 42**. 

Uferschwalbe, Jiechsl. Naturg. Dcut. v. 3. p. 922. — Meyer ^ Tasschenh. 

Deut. V. 1. p. 27a — Fvkch, t. la. <: 2. A. 

Sand-Martin, ]3r. Zool. 1. No. 170. — Arct. Zool. 2. No. 332. — /llUn. 2. 
t. 66. 6. — Lemn's Br. Birds, t. 125. — Lath. Svn. 4. p. 668. 10. — Will. 

(Ang.) p. 213. t. 39.— Mow/. Ornith. Diet — Wale. Syn. 2. t. 263 Full. 

Cat. Dorset, p. 13. — Jletvick's Br. Birds, 1. p. 258.— .Loto's Fau. Oread, 
p. lA.’^haw's Zool. v. 10. p. 104. pi. 11. 

PnoviNC I AL.~Sandy-Bank, Sand«SwalIow. 


This bird is tlie earliest of the tribe in its visit to Britain, Periodical 
and is first seen about the end of March. visitant. 

It is partially distributed through the country, and is only 
found, in any considerable number, in such districts as offer 
suitable situations for its peculiar mode of nidificalion, which 
is confined to precipitous sandy banks, whether as the boun- 
dary of rivers, or otherwise. — In these, by means of its bill 
and claws, it burrows horizontally, to a considerable depth. Nest, &c. 
and, at the end of the hole, makes a nest of hay, straw, fea- 
thers, &c. on which it deposits four or five white eggs. Mr 
I^ow states this species t;o be very common, and more nume- 
rous than the other, in the Orkney Islands. — It is mostly 
seen skimming the surface of lakes and rivers, where it meets 
with an abundant supply of gnats, and other aquatic flies. Food. 

Its manners are similar to those of the other species, witli 
which it frequently associates, though I am not aware that it 
assembles in flocks, like them, previous to its periodical de- 
parture. It is the smallest of the genus that visits Great 
Britain. 
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Plate 42. Fig. 3. Natural size. 

General Bill black. The upper parts, cheeks, and pectoral band, 
dark hair-brown. Wings clove-brown, inclining to 
blackish-brown. Throat, belly, and upper tail-coverts, 
white. Tail brown, forked. Tarsi and toes naked, 
with the exception of a few small feathers placed at the ’ 
insertion of the hind toe. The female is similar in 
plumage to the male bird. 

The young have the upper parts of their plumage bor- 
dered with pale or wcxxl-brown ; and the tail-feathers 
margined with yellowish-white. 


Genus CYPSELUS, /zz/r?. SWIFT. 

OENKBIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill very short, depressed, and wide at the base, triangu- 
lar ; the gape extending beyond the posterior angle of the 
eye ; upper mandible deflected at the {x>int. Nostrils cleft 
longitudinally on each side of the ridge, open, with a promi- 
nent margin, beset with small feathers. Feet having the 
tarsi very short and thick ; toes four, all directed forwards, 
entirely divided, of two phalanges each, strong, and armed 
with thick and hooked claws. Tail composed of ten fea- 
thers. Wings very long, the first quill being rather shorter 
than the second. 

Dr Latham, in his Index Onpthologicus (under the 
head Hirundo Apus)^ first suggested the propriety of sepa- 
rating the Swifts from the Swallows. In this idea he is sup- 
ported by Illiger, Temminck, and other eminent natural- 
ists, who have accordingly adopted the generic term Cypselus 
for these birds. In many respects they resemble the pre- 
ceding genus, feeding and living much in the same manner. 
Th^ construct their nests in the holes of buildings, or in the 
clefts of rocks, forming them of various soft materials, col- 
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lected upon the wing, cemented together by a viscid matter, 
secreted for that purpose, by appropriate glands. They 
never alight upon the ground ; the shortness of their legs, 
comparedT with their great length of wing, preventing their 
rise from a flat surface. 


COMMON SWIFT. 
Cypselvs murahius^ Temm. 
PLATE XLII. Fig. 4. 


Cypselus miirarius, Temm, Man. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. 434. 

Hirundo Apus, lAnn, Syst. 1. p. 344. U. — Gmeh Syst. 1. p. 1020. sp. 6. — 
Laih, Ind. Omith. v. 1. p. 582. sp. 32. — P'au. Suec. No. 272. — Aati Syn, 
p. 72. A. 4 mii, p. 156. t. 30 Briss. 2. p. 512. 16.-./d. 8vo. l..p. 301. 

Micropus murarius, Meyer y Tasschcnb. Deut v. 1. p. 281. 

Brachipus murarius. Id, Vog, Liv. und Esthl. 143. 

Le Martinet noir ou Grand Martinet, Bufi Ois. v. 6. p. 643.->J^dl PL 
Enl. 542. f. 2. — Temm, Man. d^Ornith. v. 1. p. 434. 

Thurm-schwalbe, Beohai, Naturg. Beut. v. 3. p. 929.— FriscA Vog, t. 17. 
f. I, — Meyer, Vog, v. 1. Heft. 4. 

Swift, Br. Zool. No. I 7 I. t. 57. — Arct. Zool. 2. No, 334. — Will, (Ang.) 
p. 214.— 2. t. 55.— Br. Birds, 3. t. 126.— Syn. 4. 
p. 584. 34. — Pull, Cat. Dorset. ]i. 13. — Mmt, Omith. Diet. — Wale, Syn. 
t. 254.— Br. Birds, v, 1. p. 259. 

Pro viKciAi..— Screech,' Beveling, Black Martin. 


This is the only British species of its genus, and is with Pefiodical 
us a summer visitant *. visitant. 

The Swift is seldom seen in the northern parts of England 
before the end of M^, or the beginning of June ; in the 
south it arrives a week or two earlier. It leaves us again for 
warmer climates in August, a month or six weeks previous 
to the departure of the Swallows. In this country it liaunts 

• Since the publication of the first edition of this volume, a specimen 
of the Alpine Swift {Cypselus alpinus), was sent to me by William Sin- 
clair, Esq. of Belfast, which was killed within eight or ten miles of the 
south coast of Ireland. Mr Sinclair thinks it probable that the species 
annually resorts to that part of the island, but as such a fact has not been 
ascertained, I only thus casually mention it. 
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cathedrals, towers, churches, and other buildings not con- 
stantly inhabited, in the holes, and under the eaves of which 
it finds a safe retreat, and proper situation to build in. — The 
Nest &c. nest is formed of straw and other suitable materials, which 
it collects with great dexterity in its fiight. 

These are cemented together, and the inside of the nest is 
plastered with a viscid substance, furnished by glands pecu- 
liar to certain birds of this genus. The eggs are usually 
two, but Temminck says three or four, of a transparent 
pinkish-white. The form of the Swift is admirably adapted 
to its mode of life, the greater part of which is passed in 
floating through the air. Its head is broad and flat, the 
neck very short, and the wings longer in proportion to its 
size and weight, than those of any other bird. Except du- 
ring the short periods of nightly repose, the Swift is con- 
stantly upon wing ; in fine weather flying at a great height, 
and describing extensive circles with an easy sweeping mo- 
tion ; in a damper state of the air its flight is nearer to the 
Food, ground ; in both cases regulated by the situation of its in- 
sect prey, which is higher or lower as directed by the at- 
mospheric changes. It has been remarked that these birds 
delight in sultry weather, with approaching thunder-storms, 
at such times flying in small parties, with peculiar violence, 
and as they pass near steeples, towers, or corners of build- 
ings, uttering loud screams, which White, in his Natural 
History of Selborne, supposes to be a sort of serenade to 
their respective families. This is fanciful and pretty ; but 
I should rather be inclined to reason the opposite way, and 
to consider this action and cry as the consequences of irrita- 
bility, excited by the highly electrical state of the atmosphere 
at such times ♦. The above mentioned scream is the only 
note this bird possesses. Like the Swallows, it is frequently 
seen skimming the surface of lakes and rivers in pursuit of 
its food, and, like them also, it both drinks and bathes upon 


• See note in the account of the Green Woodpecker. 
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the wing. The shortness of the tarsi, and the great length 
of the wings, render the Swift unable to rise from an even 
surface ; it is therefore (as if conscious of such inability) 
never seen to alight on the ground. It can, however, fix 
itself with ease against the perpendicular face of walls or 
rocks, by means of its strong toes and hooked claws, whicli 
are disposed in a different manner from those of the prece- 
ding genus. 

It is found throughout the Old Continent, but has not 
been met with in America. According to Temminck, it 
does not migrate beyond the Tropics. 

Plate 42. Fig. 4. Natural size. 

Bill black. Throat smoke-grey. The rest of the plumage General 
greenish-black, with reflections ; the feathers close in tionT * ' 
texture, and firmly pressed together. Tarsi covered 
with small feathers. I rides brown. 


Family III.— CAPRIMULGIDJ5. 

The members of this family (which forms the second 
typical division of the tribe) arc birds of nocturnal or cre- 
puscular habits, clothed with a plumage, both in texture and 
appearance, very similar to that of the Owls, with which rap- 
torial group they are brought into close connection by means 
of the genus Podarg^s^ where the bill acquires great strength 
and convexity, and the space around the eyes and base of 
the bill becomes furnished with radiating hairy feathers. In 
the typical genera the external or horny part of the bill 
(as in the Htrv/ndinidce) is very small and slender, the gape 
very large, and its margin beset at regular distances with 
long stiff bristles, moveable when requisite, and, by their 
converging power, of use in securing and detaining their 
prey. The legs are short and weak, but there is a full de- 
velopment of wings and tail, and consequently a correspond- 

VOL. I. I 
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iiig power of flight, and, as in the Swallows, their prey (con- 
sisting of Phalsenae and other insects) is taken entirely upon 
wing. In the aberrant forms the wings become much shorter 
and rouifded, and the bill acquires* greater size and strength, 
most displayed in the before mentioned genus Podargus. 
In some the tarsi also bec>ome elongated ; and according to 
these differences of structure a corresponding variation is 
wrought in their economy. In Britain we only possess a 
single species of the typical genus Caprimulgus ; the mem- 
bers of the other genera ( Egotheles^ Podargus^ &c.), being 
natives of tlie warmer climates of Asia, Africa, and America. 


Genus CAPRIMULGUS, Linn. GOATSUCKER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill very short, weak, curved at the tip, broad and de- 
pressed at the base; the upper mandible deflecteil at the 
point. Gape very large, and extending as far as, or beyond, 
the posterior angle of the eyes. The basal edge of the up- 
per mandible bordered with strong moveable bristles directed 
forwards. Nostrils basal, tubular, or with a large prominent 
rim, clothed with very small feathers. Wings long, the first 
quill shorter than the second, which is the longest of all. 
Tail rounded or forked, of ten feathers. F eet having the tarsi 
short, toes three before and one behiijd, the anterior ones 
united as far as the first joint by a membrane ; the claw of 
the middle toe broad, and serrated on the inner edge. 

The members of this curious genus are nocturnal and cre- 
puscular feeders, and have, not unaptly, been termed Night 
Swallows. Here, however, the approach to the Strigidce is 
not so conspicuous, as it is seen in the great curvature and 
homy mass of bill of the genus PodarguSy belonging to this 
family ; which also possesses to a certain extent the radiating 
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feathers that surround the eyes and base of the bill in the 
Owls. The eyes and ears are also large and prominent in 
the whole of this genus, and the texture of the feathers very 
soft and delicate. Their food consists of the Phal&nae and 
other winged nocturnal insects, which they take with extend- 
ed mouth during their flight. They moult once in the year, 
and the males are generally to be distinguished from the 
other sex by white spots ornamenting some of the quills, and 
the tips of the outer tail-feathers. 

Some of the exotic species are decorated by extraneous 
feathers, or other appendages, issuing from the wings, tail, 
or bill. 


EUROPEAN GOATSUCKER. 

Caprimulovs EuBOPMUSy JAmu 


riATE XIJI*. 


Caprimulgus europa?us, lAmh. Syst. 1. p. 34(». 1. 

Faii.'Siiec. No. 274 Gimh Syst. 1. p. 1027- — Lath. Ind. Omith. v. 2. 

p. r584. 5 Itaii Svn. p. 26. A. p. 70. t. 14 — Briss. 2. p. 470. 1. 

t. 44. 

Caprimulgus punctatus, Meyer, Tasschenb. Dcut. v. I. p. 284. 

I/Kngoulevent, Buff, ()is. v. 6. p. 512. — Id. PL Enl. 193. 

L’Engoulevent ordinaire, Temm. Man. d’Omith. Tagsclilaier.— 
Naturg. Deut. v. 3. p. 940. — Frisch, t. 109. 

Geitmelker, Sep. Nederl, V6g. v. 1. 1. p. 39. 

Nocturnal Goatsuoker, Er. ZooL 2. No. 173. t. r>9. 

European Goatsucker, Arct. ZooL 2. p. 437- A. — Will. (Ang.) p. 107- — 
Alhin, 1. t 10. — White '4 Hist. Selb. p. 62. 94. — Lath. Syn. 4. p. 593. 5. — 

Id. Supp. p. 194 Lewins Er. Birds, 3. t. 127- — Mont Ornith. Diet 

Id. Supp. — PuU. Cat. Dorset, p. 13.— Walk. Syn. 2. t. 25d.«— Don. Br. 
Birds, 3. t. 67. 

Night Jar, Bewick's Br. Birds, v. 1. p. t. 262. 

Provincial, — Dor-Hawk, Fem-Owi, Night-Hawk, Jar-Owl, Churn- 
Owl, Wheel-bird. 


The Goatsucker is a summer periodical visitant, arriving 
in Britain about the end of May, or beginning of J une, and visitant, 
departing in September, or in the cximmencement of the en- 
suing month. 
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It is rather impartially distributed throughout the king- 
dom, and is found in woods or narrow wooded valleys, par- 
ticularly in the immediate neighbourhood of meadows or dry 
tracts of pasture ground. It is also very frequently met with 
in our upland districts, in those extensive fern-beds that clothe 
the slopes of grassy eminences, from whence has arisen its 
provincial name of Fern-Owl, It is impatient of the glare 
of daylight, and remains at rest upon the ground or perched 
lengthwise upon the horizontal branch of a birch or other 
tree, till after sunset ; when it sallies forth in pursuit of its 
Food. fixid, consisting of the Melalonthae, and other coleopterous 
insects, and the larger species of Phala?na\ 

It flies with its capacious mouth fully extended, and as the 
bristles lining the edge of the upper mandible are capable of 
diverging or contracting, by means of muscles attached to 
their roots, they of course greatly assist in the capture and 
detention of its prey. — The flight of this bird, when thus 
hawking, is rapid, and attended with evolutions similar to 
those’ of the Swallow ; at other times, when disturbed, it is 
abrupt and wavering, though still buoyant, ^t breeds on the 
ground, making no nest, but generally selecting a dry spot, 
where the ferns have prevented the growth of the lower her- 
Kggs. bage. — It lays but two eggs, white, marbled with yellowish- 
brown and grey During the period of incubation, and 
after it has left its noonday retreat, the male utters a very 
peculiar noise, which has aptly been compared to that of a 
spinning-wheel; this is produced when S:he bird is perched, 
with the head lowermost. It also utters a shrill cry during 
its flight. 

In this species, the membrane that lines the inside of the 
mouth is very thin and transparent, particularly opposite to 
the posterior part of the eye, which organ is pretty clearly 
discernible through the membrane. As the mouth opens to 

• To the nest, or rather eggs^ of the Goatsucker, may be referred all the 
accounts, however plausibly narrated, of the Cuckoo incubating her own 
eggs, and rearing any offspring. 
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such great lateral extent, it has been suggested that the bird 
may possibly be capable of turning the eye in its socket, so 
far as to look through this almost transparent veil in a straight 
forward direction, when the mouth is extended in its noctur- 
nal flights. I have consequently directed my attention to this 
point, but as yet without any satisfactory result. 

I have not been able to discover any peculiar muscles at- 
tached to the eye or its coats, that can enable the bird to 
turn it in the direction suggested ; and I may here observe 
also, that the size and prominence of this important organ 
gives it, in its fixed position, a sufficient field of vision for all 
the purposes of flight and capture of its prey. 

The winter retreat of the Goatsucker is presumed to be 
in Africa and Asia, as the specimens from both countries cor- 
respond with our own. According to Temminck, it is com- 
mon in France and Germany, but rare in Holland. 

Plate 42 A male bird of the natural size. 

General plumage ash-grey, spotted and streaked with yel- 
lowish-brown. On the head, and down the middle of 
the back, run long black streaks. Throat having large 
white spots. Under parts yellowish-brown, with trails- 
verse blackish-brown bars. Outer webs of the quills 
scolloped with orange-brown ; the three exterior feathers 
having a large white patch on the inner webs near their 
tips. Tail marked with zigzag lines or bars of black, 
grey, and yello^^ish-brown ; the two outer feathers on 
each side tipped with white. Bill very short; colour 
blackish-brown. Gape very wide. Irides dark. Legs 
short, yellowish-brown. The whole of the plumage is 
very soft, and silky to the touch. 

The female is without the white spots on the quill-feathers 
and the white upon the tips of the outer tail-feathers. 
In other respects she resembles the male bird. 


(ieiK'nil 

dt'ScTi])- 

tioii. 

Alalc liirtl. 
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Family V.— HALCYON IDiE *• 

C 

We now arrive at the Haley onidse, which constitutes the 
fifth and last aberrant family of the tribe, and which meets 
the Meropidee at the other extremity of the circle, being 
closely connected with it by means of the genera Galbtda^ 
Mmiasa^ &c., in which the bill acquires, in a great measure, 
the shape and proportions of that of the Bee-eaters. The 
typical form of this family exists in the genus Alcedo, as now 
restricted, and of which our common KingVfisher may be 
considered the representative. A great number of species 
formerly included in that genus by earlier systematists, have 
been separated from it under" the genera Halcycm (of Swain- 
son) and Daceh) (of Leach) ; which exhibit a departure 
from the peculiar structure of the true KingVfisher, with re- 
gard to the bill and other parts, attended by a corresponding 
difference in their habits and economy. The Halcyonida^ 
prey upon animal matter, particularly fish and insects, which 
they take upon wing, seizing the latter in their flight, and 
the former by plunging down upon them as they rise to the 
surface of the water. Tlieir feet are formed for grasping, 
but are incapable of aiding them in progressive nmtion, and 
their flight is rapid and direct. Their plumage, especially 
that of the typical group, frequently exhibits the richest and 
most vivid colours, with a metallic or varying lustre, as diffe- 
rently presented to the incidental rays of light. They are 
mostly natives of the warmer climates of the Old and New 
World, Europe boasting of but a single species of tlie genus 
Alcedo. 

• We possess no British sjieeies of the lamily Troyonifitp, the 4th in this 
arrangement. 
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Genus ALCEDO, Linn. KING’S-FISHER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill long, straight, quadrangular, higher than broad, thick 
and pointed ; with both mandibles gradually tapering to the 
tip of the bill. Tongue fleshy, short, and armed'at the point. 
Nostrils basal and lateral, j)ierced obliquely, and nearly closed 
by a naked membrane. Feet having the tarsi short, with 
three toes before, the outer toe being joined to the middle 
one, as far as the second joint ; the inner one the same, as far 
as the Jirst ; and with one posterior toe, large at its base. 
Wings, with the first and second quills nearly equal, but 
shorter than the third ; which last is the longest in each w'ing. 

The different species which compose this genus, are, with 
only one exception, natives of the other quarters of the globe, 
and are generally remarkable for splendour of plumage. 
They arc inhabitants of the banks of lakes and rivers, living 
upon fish and aqviatic insects. They fly with great rapidity, 
and usually lead a solitary life. They breed in the clayey 
banks. of streams, and for this purpose form deep holes, by 
the aid of their bill and feet. Their form is short and thick. 
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COMMON KING S-PISHER. 


Alcedo Ispwjy Linn. 


PLATE XL. Via. 1. 


Alcedo Ispiila, Linn. Syst. 1. p. 179. 3. — Gmel. Syst. p. 44 H. sj). X—^Lath. 
Ind. Ornith. v. 1. p. 252. sp. 20.— i^ait Syii. p. 48. A. I — IVill. p. 101. 
t. 24.— /?rm. 4. p. 471. 1. 

Gracula Atthis, Gmei. Syst. 1. 398. sp. 8 — La£h. Ind. Omith. v. 1. p. 192. 
sp. 10. 

Ispida Scnegalensis, Brm. 4. p. 485. 7. t. 39. f. 1. 
he Martin Pecheur, Buff. Ois. v. 7. p. 184. t. 9. 

I.ellaboiJcard, 7^1. v. 7 * p- 1.93.— 7rf. PI. KnI. 77 . 

Martin Peclieur Alcyon, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. 423. v. 

Gemcine Eis Vogel, Bechst. Naturg. Bent. v. 2. p. 1 108.— Meyer, Tasschenb. 
Deut. V. 1. p. 134 , — Frischf t. 223. 

King’s-Fisher, lir. Zool. 1. No. 88. t. 38. — Arct. ZooL 2. p. 280. A Alhin^ 

1. 1. 54. — Will. (Ang.) p. 148. t. 24. — LtUh. Syn. 2. p. 826. 18. — Id. Sup. 
p. 115. — Lewiii^s Hr. llirds, 2. t 62. — Mont. Ornith. Diet. — Id. Sup. — 
BetvieVs Br. Birds, v. 2. t. 19 — Ptdl. Cat. Dorset, p. 8 — W(tlc. Syn. 1. 
t. 52. — Don, Br. Birds, 4. t. 100 — Shaw\s Zool. 8. p. 88. 


This splendid little bird is indigenous in Britain, and, in 
point of locality, is rather generally, though sparingly, dif- 
fused. It inhabits the banks of clear rivers and brooks, 
preferring those that flow with an easy current, and whose 
beds are margined with willows, alders, or close bushes. It 
is usually seen perched upon a small bough overhanging the 
stream, from whence it darts upon the small fish and aquatic 
I'^ocd. insects that form its foo^. 

Sometimes it will hover suspended (ii; the manner of the 
Kestrel and some other Hawks) over the water, and precipi- 
tate itself upon its prey, when risen to tlie surface. Uixin 
making a capture, it conveys the object to land, and, after 
beating it to death iijion a stone, or on the ground, swallows 
it whole. The bones and other indigestible parts are after- 
wards ejected in small pellets, by the mouth. — Its flight is 
very rapid, and sustained by a quickly repeated motion of 
the wings, and is always in a straight and horizontal direc- 
tion, near to the surface of the water. These bir^s breed in 
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the banks of the streams they haunt, either digging a hole 
themselves, or taking possession of that of a wat(Jr-rat, which 
tliey afterwards enlarge to suit their convenience. The bear- 
ing of the hole is always diagonally upwards, and Tt pierces 
two or three feet into the bank. — The nest is composed of Nest, &c. 
the above-mentioned pellets of fish-boites, ejected into a small 
cavity at the farther end of this retreat, and upon which tlie 
eggs are laid> to the number of six or seven, of a transparent 
pinkish-white. Montagu remarks, that the hole in which 
they breed is not fouled by the castings of the old birds, but 
becomes so by the droppings of the brood, which, being of 
a watery nature, cannot be carried away by the parents, as 
is usual with most small birds. Instinct has therefore taught 
them to make the hole in a sloping direction, in order to carry 
away the offensive matter, which may frequently be seen is- 
suing from the entrance of this passage to the nest. 

The young, when nearly fledged, are very voracious, and 
often reveal their habitation by their continued cry. 

Attempts have been sometimes made to rear the KingV 
fisher in a state of confinement, but generally witliout suc- 
cess ; as it will not live without a full supply of fresh fish, 
which it is difficult to procure at all seasons. Worms have 
been tried as a substitute, but without answering the in- 
tended purpose. For an account of the poetic fictions, and 
stories of earlier times relating to the Halcyon, my readers 
are referred to akt’s account of this bird in his Britisfi 
Zoology. 

This is the only species of an extensive genus that is found 
in Europe, throughout which it is generally dispersed ; and 
it differs in no respect from the same bird in Asia and Africa, 
as I have had an opportunity of examining specimens from 
both Continents. 

Plate 40. Fig. 1. Natural size. 

Bill blackish-brown, reddish at the base. Behind each (?ye dencml 
is a patch of light orange-brown, succeeded by a wliite 
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one. From each corner of the under mandible proceeds 
a streak of verditer-blue, tinged with verdigris-green. 
Crown of the head deep olive-green, the feathers tipped 
with verdigri&-green. From the nape of the neck to the 
tail is a list of verditer-blue feathers, tinged in some 
shades with verdigris-green. Wing coverts and quills 
deep greenish-blue, margined with pale greenish-blue, 
and tinged with verdigris-green. Chin and throat yel- 
lowish-white. Breast, belly, and vent, orange-brown, 
palest towards the under tail coverts. Tail greenish- 
blue ; the shafts of the feathers black. Legs pale tile- 
red. 


TRIBE II. DENTIROSTRES, Cuvieh. 

The distinct omargination of one or both mandibles, near 
the tip of the biU, and which may be considered as analo- 
gous to the tooth or festoon of the typical Raptores^ is the 
marked characteristic of the birds belonging to this division 
of the Imessores. This formation, though but in few in- 
stances so powerfully developed as to enable them to tear in 
pieces their prey, contributes essentially to the firmness and 
security with w^hich they lay hold of it. In the Laniadce, 
one of the typical families of the tribe, it is more distinctly 
prominent than in any of the others, and, as might be ex- 
pected, we find the habits and food of the Shrikes more as- 
similated to those of the Raptorial order. In the Dentiros- 
tres, the bill is generally lengthened, so as to defend the face 
from the struggles of their prey, which is always taken by 
the aid of this member; or, where it is short and broad, the 
base is furnished with stiff projecting bristles, or having fe«u 
thers that answer the same purpose of defence. The legs 
and feet are more fully developed than those of the Fissiros- 
tral tribe (with which, however, the necessary connexion is 
preserved by different members of the family of the Tod%dti)y 
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but they are less perfectly constructed than the feet of the 
Camrosires ; as may be seen in the frequent connection of 
the middle and outer toes. The five natural families of this 
tribe are arranged in the following tribes, viz. TSdidas (by 
some named Miiscicaptdce)^ Laniadce^ Merididce^ Sylvlada^ 
and Ampelidce ; each of which is again divisible into inferior 
circles or subfamilies, but all united together by one un- 
broken chain of affinities.* The food of the present tribe of 
birds is of various kinds ; that of the Todidae and Laniada) 
consisting almost exclusively of insects and animal matter ; 
whilst in the Merulidae and Sylviadac, the smaller fruits fre- 
quently form a considerable part of it ; and, in the Ampeli- 
da*, it is still more confined to a vegetable nature. 


Family I. TODIDA5. 

As being closely allied to the preceding or Fissirostral 
tribe of the Inseftsores^ the circle of the Dentirostres com- 
mences with the aberrant family of the Todidcb of Swatn- 
soN, which, from a strict analysis of the forms it contains, 
embraces not only the genus Todus of the Authors, but also 
thG'Fly-Cvitcher^ (Muscicapidee). Its members are distin- 
guished by a bill, with the tip emarginated, broad, and de- 
pressed at the .base, and beset with projecting bristles ; legs 
short and weak ; feet calculated for perching, but not for 
gressorial movements. Their food consists of insects, which 
they generally capture by irregular flights or irruptions iij)- 
on them when passing the stations, where the birds sit pa- 

• As the nature of this work precludes the possibility of entering ful- 
ly into the various affinities in the feathered race, or even to point out the 
analogies running through all the major and minor divisions, I must refer 
my readers to the works of those who have written more expressly upon 
this point; particularly to the 2d vol. of the “ Northern Zoology,” where 
Mr SwAiNSON has entered deeply into the subject, and traced it with the 
hand of a master. 
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tieiitly watching for their appearance. To the Lanmdie the 
present family is nearly related, by the apparent affinity be- 
tween the Flycatchers, belonging to the genera Fluvicola^ 
and the Tyrants ( Tyraiinina a subfamily belonging to the 
preceding tribe. A near connexion also exists with the Syl- 
viadiR^ in which the genus Setophaga and some others make 
a close approach, in the increasing breadth of the base of the 
bill, in the bearded gape, and in habits, to some of the true 
Flycatchers. Of the various forms contained in this family, 
we only j)ossess representatives of a single group, viz. the 
Mxiscicapa of Authors. 


Genus MUSCICAPA, Linn. FLYCATCHER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill rather short, subtriangular, depressed at tlie base, 
strong, and compressed towards the tip, which is deflected, 
and with both mandibles emarginated. Base of the bill be- 
set with long stiff bristles. Nostrils basal, oval, and lateral, 
partly concealed by the feathers at the base of the bill. Feet 
having the tarsus as long as, or rather longer than, the mid- 
dle toe ; toes three before and one behind, the side ones of 
equal length, the outer one joined at its base to the middle 
toe. Wings having the first quill very short, the second 
shorter than the third and fourth, which are the longest in 
each wing. 

The members of this genus are confined to the Old World, 
and are found in all the temperate and warm climates. The 
few species, however, which visit Europe are all summer vi- 
sitants, or (as sometimes called) polar migrants^ and are on- 
ly resident during the period necessary for the continuation 
of their kind. 

The food of the genus, according to their appellation, con- 
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sists of insects, which they take upon wing with great dexte- 
rity, not, like the Swallow tribe, by meeting with them du- 
ring their flight, but by sallies from their perched situation 
at the various flies that pass them. The male birds of some 
of the species are subject to a double moult, or rather to a 
partial change in the colour of the plumage, on the approach 
of spring, or the pairing season. During the rest of the year, 
they resemble the females. 


SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 


Muscicapa grisola^ Linn, 


PLATE XLIII*. Fig. 1. 

Muscicapa grisola, Linn, Syst. 1. p. 328. 20 . — GmcL Syst. I. p. 040. — Lath. 

Ind. Ornith. 2. p. 407* — Jlirm* 2. p. 357. L t. 35. 11 3.— Sv». p. 81. 
p. 153. 171. 

Le Gobe mouchc, proprcmcnt dit, Buff. Ois. v. 4. p. .517. t, 25. — Id. PI. 

Enl. 505. 11 1. 

Gobe-mouche gris, Tern. Man. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. 152. 

Gecleckter Flugenlanger, Jiechst. Naturg. Dent. v. 3. p. 421..— Tas- 
schenb. Dent. v. 1. p. 211. — Frisch, t. 22. 11 2. 0. 

Spotted Flycatcher, Hr. ZooL 1. p. 350. No. 134. — fjcwin's Br. Birds, 3. 
t. 87. — Lath. Syn. 3. p. 323. l.*-5fo»L Omith. Diet — Bewick's Br. Birds, 

V. 1. p. 106.— ’/</. Supp. p. 30. 

pROViNCTAi. — Beam-Bird, Kafter, Bee-Bird. 

This is one of our latest summer visitants, seldom making Periodical 
its appearance before the latter part of May, or until the 
woods are in complete foliage, when the particular insects 
also that compose itS food are in full vigour and maturity. 

It is generally dispersed throughout the island, particularly 
in all wooded districts. It frequents our gardens and or- 
chards during the season of incubation, and frequently builds 
upon the branches of fruit-trees that are nailed against walls, 
and sometimes in the forks and decayed holes of standard 
trees. 

Its nest, which is formed of moss and small twigs, lined Nest, &c. 
with hair and feathers, is often placed also upon the ends of 
the beams or rafters in garden-houses, and other oiit-hnild- 
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Food. 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 


ings ; and I have frequently met with it situated upon the 
ledge of a rock in our northern woody dplls. It lays four or 
five eggs, of a greyish-white, spotted with pale orange-co-' 
loured ifrown. After its young have quitted the nest, it 
conducts them to some neighbouring wood or plantation, 
where they are very diligently attended and fed. 

It seems to feed entirely on insects, chiefly of the Dipte- 
rous order, which are taken on the wing, by repeated sorties 
uf)on them, in passing, from its selected station, which is 
usually the top of a decayed branch, and to which it returns 
after each of these aerial attacks. It has been stated by 
Pennant, and other authors, to be very partial to cherries, 
but this I have not been able to verify ; and I am inclined 
to believe, that the Greater Pettychaps (Sylvia hortensis), a 
keen devourer of all the smaller fruits, has, in most instances, 
been mistaken for the present bird. The note of the Fly- 
catcher is a monotonous weak chirp, and is not often heard 
till after the production of its young. 

It seldom leaves the northern parts of Britain on its au- 
tumnal journey before the middle of October, and long after 
the departure of most of the Sylviadfe. Its summer or po- 
lar migration extends as far as Sweden and Norway. In 
Scotland it is of rare occurrence. 

Plate 43*. Fig. 1. Natural size. Form typical. 

Upper parts of the body light hair-brown ; the crown of 
the head spotted darker. Throat and middle of the 
belly white. Sides of the neck, breast, and flanks, 
streaked with hair-brown. Bill and legs dark hair- 
brown. 

The young, in their nestling (or first) plumage, have the 
feathers tipped with a spot of yellowish-white, giving 
them a pretty mottled appearance. 
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PIED FLYCATCHER. 


Muscicapa LUCTUOSAy Tcmm. 


PLATE XLIII*. Figs. 2, 3. 

Muscicapa luctuosa, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 1. p. 155. 

Gobe Mouche becfique, Tmwi.id. 

Muscicapa atricapilla, GmeL Syst. 1. p. 935. sp. 0. — Lath»^ Ind. Omith. \ 
y. 1. p. 4G7. sp. 2. I 

Rubetra Anglicana, Briss. Orn. v. 3. p. 430. sp. 27 - I g 

Schwartzruckiger Flugenfangcr, BechsL Naturg. Deut. p. 431.— V MSeinRum> 
Tasschenb. Deut. p. 232. — Frisch, t. 24. £ 2. j 

Pied Flycatcher, Br. Zool. 1. 351. t. 135 — ^Arct. Zool. 2. p. 301.— I 
win's JBr. Birds, 3. t. ^8.^Lath. Syn. 3. p. 324. 2.’^Mmt. Omith. Diet. | 

Id. SuppL — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. p. 1. 195. 

Motacilla ficedula, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 936. sp. 10. 

Sylvia ficedula, Lath. Ind. Ornith. 2. p. 517- sp. 28. 

Muscica|)a muscipeta, Bcchst. Naturg. Deut. 3. p. 435.. 

Le Beefigue, Buff. Ois. v. 5. p. 1 87. — Id^ PI. Enl. 668. 

SchwartzgraUer Flugenfangcr, Meyery Tasschenb. Deut. v. 1. p. 213. 

Epicurean Warbler, Arct. Zool. v. 2. p. 419. — Latlu Syn. v. 4, p. 432. 

This species has been treated as indigenous in some parts Occasional 
* ^ visitant, 

of our island by many of the British ornithologists, but I 

have not hitherto been able to determine whether this is a 

well-grounded assertion ; and I was led to doubt, from my 

own experience being in direct opposition to it. Within the 

last two or three years, several specimens of this bird have 

fallen under my inspection, all of which were killed in the 

sjiring or summer.f I have inquired also in those districts 

+ Two specimens of fiie present species were sent to me for inspection 
by the Rev, T. Gisborne, College, Durham, which were killed at Yoxall 
Lodge, in Stafibrdshire, on 20th August 1827- They were evidently 
young birds of the year, and precisely alike in colour and markings. Head 
and upper parts of the body grey, tinged with brown. Greater wing-co- 
verts tipped with yellowish-white. Quills, commencing at the fourth, 
w’ith a white spot at the base of the outer web. The two nearest the body 
having the whole of the web deeply maiginated with white. Chin and 
throat yellowish-white. Breast and under parts yellowish-white, tinged 
with grey. Tail brownish-black ; the three outer feathers on each side ha- 
ving their exterior webs margined with white. Bill and legs black. 

The following memorandum accompanied them : “ TVo supposed Fly- 


I Male, Female, 
r and Young in 
I winter. 
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where it has been most frequently met with, and consequent- 
ly where, if indigenous, it was most likely to have been 
found during the winter ; but in no quarter has any trace of 
its permanent residence been discovered, and my inquiries 
have been answered, by stating it as a bird that evidently 
arrives in the spring, and disappears in the autumn. 

Its mode of life, and the species of food upon which it 
subsists, also militate against the idea of its wintering in this 
island ; for, living entirely on winged insects, it would be 
impossible for it to procure an adequate supply of food du- 
ring the severity of the winter season. I should even be in- 
clined to consider the few individuals met with in England 
during the summer^ as birds tliat have been driven rather 
out of the regular track of their polar migration ; and the 
following fact goes far towards confirming this supposition. 
In May 1822, after a very severe storm of wind and rain 
from the south-east, several of these birds made their ap- 
pearance in Northumberland, and I procured specimens of 
both sexes, the males being in different states of progress to- 
wards the summer'*s plumage. As the weather continued 
cold for some days subsequent to their appearance, they were 
obliged to resort to dunghils, and other warm situations, for 
a supply of their natural fcKid. After remaining for about 
a fortnight to recruit their strength (for at first they exhi- 
bited great weakness), they all disappeared ; nor could I as- 
certain that a single pair remained in that neighbourhood 
during the season of incubation. ‘ 

Their manners, flight, and method of catching their prey, 
were similar to the preceding species ; and they were general- 
ly mute. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire, and the neighliourhood 
of Penrith in Cumberland, appear to be the districts in 

catchers, shot whilst actively employed in coming down from the tops of 
oak trees to catch the flies, which the swallows also were busy in taking.'* 
Length 6| inches, breadth 74 inches ; weight of the one 3 drs. 1 scr. dgrs., 
of the other, 3 drs. 1 scr. 1 gr. 
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Aftsk a careful exami^ion of the descriptions by various 
auftiors, of the two small species of Tringa generally known 
under the specific titles of Trmga pusiUa and T. mirmta^ the 
above list of synonyms appears to be strictly referabfe to the 
firsf-^mentioned species, which is also known to many as the 
T. Temmiwhiiy a name imposed by Lei slxb, and adopted by 
M. Tsmmtkck, in his excellent work the Manuel d'Omi- 
thologie,^ as well as in the Planches Colori^s'^ of the same 
author. In adopting Lbisleb's specific name for this bird, 
I agree with that naturalist and M. Temminck in consider- 
ing it as distinct from the Tringa pusilla of Linnjbus^ al- 
though Latham quotes that as synonymous with the Little 
Sa^iapiper of his Synopsis, which latter certainly appears to 
be the bird now under examination. -Dr Fleming, in his 
History of British Animals, also retains the title of PuaiUa 
for this bird, stating, as his ground for which, that the cha- 
racter of the tail identifies it with the Linnean species. In 
this decision, 1 think he is not borne out by the terms used 
by I4nna:us, which are, rectricibus extimis scapo albo 
whereas, to suit the T> Temminckii^ they ought to be rec- 
tricibus extimis albis.*” The Linnean species is farther de- 
scribed as corpore subtus rufescente;^ that is, with the un- 
der parts of the body rufous or reddish — a character by no 
means applicable to the T, Temminckii at any period, or 
change of plumage, but which is so to another exotic species. 
The Little Sandpiper of the British Zoology, described as 
having the tail dusky^VL have ventured to assign to the next 
species, as being more applicable to it ; and the same with 
regard to the Brown Sattdpiper of that work, which is dis- 
tinctly stated as having the tail dnereoue. The Little Sand- 
piper described in the Appendix to Montagues Ornithologi- 
cal Dictimiary is retained, as it agrees in every particular 
with the Tringa Temminckii of Leislbs, and of the ‘‘ Ma- 
ni^el d^'Ornithologie but the bird described under the same 
titl^in t^e Supplement to that work, I have transferred to the 
Tringa minuta^ of which species it appears to be the young. 

VOL. ir. XT 
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The Pelidna puailla and Pelidna Temminckii of Stephens 
seem to be identical. 

Occasional This delicate little species is known to us as an occasional 

visitant, during the seasons of its migration, and several in- 

stances of its capture have been given of late years. Among 
others, two are mentioned in the second volume of the Zoolo- 
gical Journal, by that distinguished naturalist William 
Yaekell, Esq., which were killed near Chichester in 1826; 
and I have in my possession a male and female killed in 
Norfolk in May 1830. In habits it resembles the rest of 
the tribe, but frequents more the interior lakes and rivers 
than the shores of the ocean. It feeds on insects, worms, 
and molluscous animals ; and though it is supposed to retire 
for the purpose of reproduction to the higher latitudes of 
the north-eastern parts of Europe, the nest, colour of the 
eggs, &c. remain still unascertained. Upon the continent it 
is found in many parts of Germany, in its favourite locali- 
ties, during the period of migration ; but its stay is short, 
and it is never known to breed there. Similar as it is in 
size and general contour to the Tringa minuta^ it may al- 
ways be recognised from that species by the whiteness of the 
outer feathers, and the more perfectly wedge-shaped form of 
the tail, as well as by the tarsi of this bird being considera- 
bly shorter than those of T. minuta. 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 

Adult 

bird. 


Plate 27-* Fig. 1. Represents the adult bird, acquiring 
the summer plumage. ^ 

Forehead white, speckled with pale hair-brown. Between 
the bill and eyes is a dusky streak, and over the eyes 
an indistinct whitish line. Chin and throat white, with 
a few minute brown specks. Crown, nape of the neck, 
and breast, ash-giey, spotted with hair-brown, and 
tinged with wood-brown. Back, scapulars, and wing- 
coverts hair-brown, tinged with olive; several black 
feathers with reddish margins being interspersed, indi- 
cating the commencement of the vernal change. Quills 
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deep hair-brown, glossed with olive-green. Tail cunei- 
form; the middle feathers deep hair-brown, and the 
outer ones on each side white. Belly, vent, an^ under 
tail-coverts white. Legs greenish-grey, with the tarsus 
about five-eighths of an inch long. Bill nearly the same 
length, black. In the perfect nuptial dress, the whole 
of the feathers of the upper parts are black in the cen- 
tre, deeply margined with reddish-brown, and the mid- 
dle tail-feathers also become edged with reddish-white. 

Fig. 2. Is the young bird in its first or nestling plumage. 

In this state of feather the forehead, threat, belly, vent, Young 
and under tail-coverts, are white. Over the eyes is a 
streak of white, with specks of ash-grey. The nape, 
sides of the neck, and breast, are ash-grey, tinged with 
pale wood-brown. Back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
hair-brown, each feather being edged with a double 
zone of dark hair-brown and white, similar to the im- 
mature Knot Quills and middle tail-feathers edged 
with wliite. Legs and bill paler than in the adidt bird. 


MINUTE TRINGA. 
TrincwA minutj, Leisler. 
PLATE ^XVII. • Figs. 3. and 4. 


Tringa minuta, Leisler, Nachtr. zu Bechst. Naturg. Deut. Heft 1. 74* 
art. 10 — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. HttO. sp. 165. 

Pelidna minuta, StepTi. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 105. 

Tringa fusca? Lath. Ind. Om. 2. 733. 26 ? 

Becasseau ^hassdes, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 624. 

Little Sandpiper, J^ont Omith. Diet. Supp. Young. 

™ Brown Sandpiper, Penn. Br. Zo#L 2. 463. No. 195. and 473. 
No. 207 — Lath. Byn. Sup. 250. 

Minute Dunlin, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 12. 105. 

Little Stint, Bewick's Br. Birds, 122 .— F<m?, Newc. Mus. 114. 


This appears to be the bird most commonly described by 
our writers as the Little Sandpiper {Tringa pustUa of Lin- 

K S 
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NiGUs), though the same objections hold good with respect 
to its identity, which I have previously stated as prevailing 
in the case of T, Temminckti^ with which species also I have 
no doubt it has been frequently confounded. In size it 
rather exceeds that bird ; but its form and general appear- 
ance are so similar, as to render a narrow inspection abso- 
lutely necessary to ascertain the pecuUar characters that dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. The first essential differ- 
ence observable is in the comparative length of the tarsus, 
being in T, minuta fully seven-eighths of an inch long, 
whilst in T- Temminckil \t does not exceed five-eighths. 
The form of the tail also varies from that of the latter bird 
(which I have described as wedge^liaped)^ being dmbly 
forked ; that is, the two middle feathers and the outer one 
on each side are longer than the intermediate ones, thus giv- 
ing to each half of the tail a forked appearance ; added to 
which, its colour is dissimilar, the whole of the feathers be- 
ing of an uniform pale hair-brown, with the exception of the 
central ones, which are deep lustrous hair-brown. The legs 
and feet also of the present species vary, by being of a 
darker colour. Like the T. Temminckii it can only be con- 
Occasional sidered in the light of an occasional visitant, during its au- 
tumnal migrations. In addition to the instances recorded 
by Montagu, Bewick, and others, Mr Yarkell, in the 
Zoological Journal, mentions four of these birds that were 
killed in 1826, and I have since met with other specimens, 
all killed in the southern parts of England, as it is very rare- 
ly met with in the northern districts of the island. Accord- 
ing to Temminck, it is not uncommon during its autumnal 
passage in the extensive marshes of Holland ; and it is also 
frequently found on the margins of lakes and rivers in France 
and Germany. It is very common upon the lake of Geneva ; 
and have received specimens in almost perfect summer plu- 
mage from Italy, as well as others from India, which appear 
Food, to be identical with the European kind. It feeds upon the 
smaller water-insects, worms, and mollusca. It has not yet 
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been ascertained where it retires to breed, but from its line 
of migration, the summer retreat will probably be found in 
the north-eastern parts of Europe, and in Northern Asia. 

Fig. 3. Represents the adult bird in summer plumage. 

Forehead, eye-streak, chin, throat, abdomen, vent, under 
and side coverts of the tail, pure white. Crown of the 
head blackish-brown, the feathers being margined with 
pale reddish-brown. Nape of the neck ash-grey. 
^Breast-feathers spotted with hair-brown, and margined 
with yellowish-brown. Back, scapulars, and tertials 
deep hair-brown, the feathers being margined with red- 
dish-brown and yellowish-white. Lesser coverts, near 
the ridge of the wings, plain hair-brown, the rest edged 
with reddish-brown and yellowish-white. Quills deep 
hair-brown, with white shat'ts. Tail doubly forked, the 
two middle feathers deep hair-brown, with reddish-white 
edges ; the others pale hair-brown, faintly edged with 
white. Tarsus seven-eighths of an inch long. Legs 
and toes blackish-grey. 

Fig. 4. Is the young of this species ; — ^in which state it 
very closely resembles the immature bird of the prece- 
ding one. The eye-streak is, however, more distinct, 
and the breast more inclined to pale yellowish-brown. 
The dark zone which encircles each feather in the upper 
parts of the body*is also more defined and intense in co- 
lour, giving a spotted appearance. The comparative 
length of tbe tarsus, as in the adult, is of itself sufficient 
to distinguish it from T. Temmindkii. 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 

Adult 

bird. 


Young 

bird. 
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PURPLE OR ROCK TRINGA. 

TriNGA MARITJMAy BtUKI. 

PLATE XXVI. Fig. 6. 


Tringa maritima, Brum. No. 182 . — GmeL Syst. 1. Ind. Om. 2. 

731. sp. 18. — Markw. Cat. llirds in Trans. liinn. Soc. 4. 22. Tab. 1. 
Tringa ni^cans, Mont, in L«inn. Trans. 4. 40. Tab. 2. 

Tringa striata, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 110. sp. 157., but not the T. stmta of 
Lath, and Gmet, which refers to Totanus calidris. 

Tringa canadensis, Lath. Ind. Om. Sup. 05 Sleph. Shaw’s ZooL 12. 122. 

Totanus maritimus, Steph. Shaw's ZooL 12. 146. 

Becasseau Violet, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 2. 019. 

Selninger Sandpiper, Lath. Syn. 5. 173. 15 ^Arct. Zool. 2. 480. 

Sea Sandpiper, Linn. Trans. 4. 22. Tab. 1. 

Quebec Sandpiper, Lath. Syn. Sup. 2. 31.3. 

Knot, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 461. No. 193., but not the synonyms except that 
of Brunnick . — BewicPe Br. Birds, 2. 75- 
Phayrelarn Sandpiper, Mont in Trans. Linn. Soc. 4. 40. Tab. 2. 

Puride Sandpiper, Wail. Syn. 2. 155. — M(mt. Omith. Diet, et Supp. — 
Ftem. Br. Anim. 1. 110. sp. 157. — Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 146. 


The locality of this species being strictly confined to the 
rocky coasts of the ocean, and never found upon the flat and 
sandy shores (the usual resort of most of the maritime scolo- 
paceous birds), has occasioned its falling less frequently un- 
der the notice of ornithologists, and its history has been con- 
sequently involved in much obscurity, and there is some dif- 
ficulty in collating the synonyms under which it has been 
described by different authors. In ^ the above list I have 
omitted the Tringa striata of Latham and Gmelin, quoted 
by Montagu and Stephens as a synonym of this species, 
as I consider it more appropriate, and rather belonging to 
Totanus calidris in its immature plumage, than to this bird. 
I have dso rejected the Black Sandpiper of Pennant 
(Tringa Lincolniemis of Latham), which bird Montagu 
thinks may be a variety of T. maritima'., but, when describ- 
ed as having hn^ and slender legs, I cannot reconcile it with 
the Purple Tringa, whose legs are shorty the tarsus scarcely 
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equalling the length of the middle toe. In the fourth volume 
of the Linnean Transactions, a correct description of our 
bird is given by Montagu as a supposed nondescript species, 
under the title of the Phayrelarn Sandpi})er (Trlnga nigrU 
cans) ; but he afterwards corrected his mistake in the Orni- 
thological Dictionary and the Sujipleinent to it. It is also 
described in the above mentioned volume by Mr March- 
wick, in his Catalogue of the Birds of Sussex, as the Sea 
Sandpiper (Tringa maritima of Latham). Pennant, in 
his description of the Knot, appears to have mixed up this 
bird with the true Knot {Tringa canutus)^ in which confu- 
sion he was followed by Bewi(!K, whose excellent figure of 
the Knot, however, at once identifies it with the Purple SandU 
piper of authors. Stephens has, in one instance, described 
it as a Tringa, under the title of Tringa canadensis (Que- 
bee Sandpiper of Latham) ; and, in another place, as a To- 
tanus, under the name of Totanus maritimus. 

The Purple Tringa is a winter visitant to this country. Periodical 
generally arriving early in October, and departing for more 
northern latitudes in April. On the Northumbrian coast it 
is a common bird, and is met with in numerous flocks where- 
ever the beach is bold and rocky. The Fern Islands, which 
are comjiosed of trap (or basaltic) rocks, are a favourite re- 
sort, and it sometimes happens that a few stragglers are left 
at the period of the vernal migration, remaining through the 
summer, and breeding on the smaller islets. I have hitherto 
been unable to obtain the eggs, but have met with the young 
more than once in the month of June. When in flocks, 
these birds fly in a compact body, but seldom to any great 
distance ; and, when disturbed, after taking a small circuit 
seaward, often return to the same exposed rock by the water’s 
edge, from which they started. They feed on marine in- Food, 
sects, such as onisci, small cancri, and on bivalve mollusca?, 

&c. which they seek for by turning aside the fronds of the 
ulvas, and other maritime plants, that grow on the rocks. 

Their cry is feeble, and not unlike the word weet^ weet, fre- 
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quently repeated. In spring, they Bometimes associate with 
the Turnstones {Strepsilcui interpres), which affect the same 
localities. The flesh of this Tringa, from the nature of the 
food, is* strong and somewhat rank, much inferior to that of 
the Knot, Purre, &c. The species is rather widely dissemi- 
nated throughout Europe during its equatorial migration, 
being found upon the rocky shores of the Baltic and Medi- 
terranean, as well as upon those of Holland and the British 
Islands. There is no difference between the American and 
our own ; there it inhabits Hudsoii'’s Bay, and the other 
northern coasts of that continent. 

Fig. 6. Represents this bird in the winter plumage. 

Head and neck greyish-black, tinged with broccoli-brown. 
Orbits of the eyes, eye-streak, and chin, greyish- white. 
Breast deep ash-grey, inclining to hair-brown, many of 
the feathers having a darker centre, and being finely 
margined with white. Abdomen, flanks, and under 
tail-coverts white, spotted and streaked with deep ash 
and hair brown. Back and scapulars greyish-black, 
glossed with purple, and each feather margined with 
ash-grey. Wing-coverts greyish-black, margined and 
tipped with white, the tips of the greater ones forming 
a bar across the wings. Secx)ndary quills, nearest to 
the tertials, almost whoUy white, the rest having white 
tips only. Lower back and upper tail-coverts black, 
glossed with purple. Tail cuneiform, the middle 
feathers greyish-black; the outer ones ash-grey, mar- 
gined with white. Bill, in adult specimens, one inch 
and a quarter long, very slightly deflected at the tip ; 
the base reddish-orange, the tip dusky. Legs and toes 
ochreous-yellow, having the tibiae feathered to within a 
short distance of the tarsal joint ; and the lateral mem- 
brane (or web) of the toes not (piite so large as in the 
Knot. 
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In the summer, the head becomes darker, and the feathers Summer 
margined with greyish-white. The back and scapulars 
also acquire a greater intensity, and the purple gloss 
shines with greater brilliancy ; the ash-grey ed^ng of 
the feathers also changes to white, and the spots upon 
the breast and flanks acquire a more distinct lanceolated 
form. 

In the young, or nestling plumage, the head, back, and Young, 
scapulars are of a dull greyish-black, the feathers being 
margined with dirty yellowisli-brown. The sides of the 
neck and breast are ash-grey, with darker streaks. 

Flanks and under tail-coverts with large longitudinal 
streaks of deep ash-grey. Base of the bill ochre-yellow. 


DUNLIN, OR PURRE. 
Thinga vAniABiLis^ Meyer- 
PLATE XXVI. Figs- 1- 2. 3. 


Tringa variabilis, Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 397- — Temm. Man. 
d’Omith. 2. 612. 

Felidna variabilis, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 98. pL 15. in summer plumage. 

Tringa alpina, Flem. £r. Anim. 1. 108. sp. i53.— Sabine, Trans. JLinn. 

Soc 12.534. 

Becasseau Brunette ou variable, Temm, Man. 2. 612. 

JL’Alouette de Mer k Collier, Cuv. Reg. Anini. 1 490. 

Dunlin, Br. Anim. 1/108. sp. 153. — MorU- Omith. Diet. App to 
Sup. 

Purre Dunlin, StepJh, Shaw’s Zool. 12. 98. pL 15. 

Tringa Cinclus, Linn, Syst. l.*251. 18. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 680. — Lath, Ind.^ 

Om. 2. 735. sp. ^5,^Raii, Syn. 100. A. 13. I 

Cinclus, Bfiss, Om. 5. 211. pL 19. f. 1. ( 

L’Alouette de Mer, Buff. Ois. 7- 548. V Winter 

Purre or Stint, Will, ( AngL) 305 — Penn, Br. Zool. 2. 472 — N o. 206 — Id. ( plumage. 
Arct. ZooL 2. 475. — Lath. Syn. 5. 182. — Mont. Om, Diet. 5. — BetoiePs I 
Br. Birds, 2. Wf^.-^Wils. Amer. Om. 7* 39. pi. 59. f. ^^Wall, Syn. 2. I 
pi. 150. ) 

Tringa ruficoUis, PM, Reis. 3. 700. 31 LoAh. Om. 736. sp. 36. 

Red-necked Sandpiper, LoAh. Syn. 5. 183. 31. This appears to be young 
when it has nearly perfected the winter plumage. 
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y'Tringa alpina, Linn. Syst. 1. t49. 11.— Gflint Syst. 1. 676«— La^.^lnd. 
I Om. 2. 736. Bp. 37* 

I Cinclufl torquatus, Brits. Om. 5. 216. No. 11. 1. 19. £ 2. 

I Gallinago anglicana, Jd. 5. 309. 6. 

I Le Cincle, Buff. Ois. 7. 663. 

) La tfrunette, Id. 7* 493. 

Red-backed Sandpiper, WUs. Amer. Orn. 7* 25. pL 66. £ 2. 

Dunlin, WiU. Om. (Angl.) 305.— Natt Syn. 109. A. 11 — Penn. Br. 

ZooL 2. 471. No. 205 Arct.ZooL 2. No. 391.— Ao/A Syn. 6. 185. 33. 

Id. Sup. 249 M(mt. Oraith. Diet. 1. Sup. and App. to Sup.— RewtekV 

^ Br. Birds, 2. 117> &c. 


Provikcial — Sea-snipe, Ox-bird, Oxeye, Wagtail, Least Snipe. 


Previous to the appearance of Montagu’s Supplement 
to his Ornithological Dictionary (when the identity of the 
Dunlin and Purre of authors was first pointed out), this 
bird, in the writings and compilations of earlier naturalists, 
had always been considered, under its different states of 
plumage, as forming at least two distinct species, as may be 
collected from the list of synonyms given above. These 
views of our zealous countryman, who was one of the first to 
direct the attention of inquirers to the remarkable changes 
of plumage that so many species are now ascertained to un- 
dergo, were soon afterwards corroborated by the observations 
of that discriminating ornithologist Mons. Temminck, in his 
‘‘ Manuel,” where he has traced and attached the various sy- 
nonyms^ as they appeared applicable to the different states of 
this bird, either at the period when the change has been cont. 
pletely effected (as exhibited in its winter or summer plum- 
age), or in the intermediate stages of moulting, in its pro- 
gress from one to the other. After the autliority of two 
such names, it may appear unnecessary to bring forward any 
additional proof of this identity ; but as the situation in 
which I happen to reside is peculiarly favourable for mak- 
ing observations on the tribes of fowl that resort to our 
coasts, I may be allowed to remark, that after having ex- 
amined specimens at all seasons, and indeed during each 
month of the year (when the progressive changes from one 
state to another may be traced step by step)^ I have been 
able to verify, most satisfactorily to my own mind, the cor- 
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rectness of that opinion by which these supposed different 
species have been pronounced identical, under peculiar mo- 
difications of plumage. The Dunlin^ or (as it is called in 
its winter dress) the Purre^ is a very well known andT nume- 
rous species, frequenting in immense flocks the sandy bays 
and oozy shores of the whole line of our coast. In the 
southern parts of Britain it is a winter visitant, and conse- Periodical 
quently oftenest observed in its plain^ or ash-grey plumage ; 
and it is only in spring, immediately previous to its depar- 
ture for more northern latitudes, or early in autumn, on its 
first return, that a few are seen clothed in the garb proper 
to the Dunlin of earlier authors. In Scotland and its islands, 
this bird may be considered indigenous^ as great numbers 
are known to breed not only ujK>n the sea coast, but in the 
marshes of the interior. A few also remain in Northumber- 
land, which may be called the southern limit of the perma- 
nent residence of the species. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the multitudes that people our northern shores 
are the offspring of such only as breed in this latitude; they 
are principally composed of migrants from countries farther 
northward, to which the great body retires during summer, 
as offering peculiar facilities for the reproduction of the 
species, but which, upon the approach of frost, and when 
food begins to fail, send forth their now increased flocks 
southward, in search of warmer winter quarters, where a 
more plentiful supply of nourishment may await them. — Like 
many of its congeners, the flight of this species is attended 
with such regular evolutions, as no one who has enjoyed the 
opportunity of visiting the parts of our coast frequented by 
Purres, and other scolopaceous birds, can have failed to re- 
mark. I allude to the glancing and simultaneous exposure 
of the upper or under surface of the body by every indivi- 
dual of a flock (be it ever so numerous), as it sweeps along 
the surface of the ocean, or across the shining sands. In 
Scotland, the Purre breeds upon the shingle at the mouths 
of rivers, or on the salt marahes near the coast, as well as in 
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Nest, &c- the bogs of the upland country. — The nest, merely a depres- 
sion in the ground, lined with a few straws or dried stems of 
grass, and, in appearance^ similar to that of the Snipe or Ring 
Dotterel. The eggs, as in the rest of the family, are four in 
number, of an oil or greenish-grey colour, marked all over 
with variously sized spots of hair-brown, and are rather less 
than those of the Common Sandpiper {Totanus hypoleuco8\ 
Food. This species feeds on worms, insects, molluscse, and the 
smaller criistaceae, which it usually obtains by probing the 
sand in following the ebb of the tides. It runs with great 
celerity, and has a sprightly carriage and delicate form* 
When in action, it is in the constant habit of moving the 
tail up and down. Its cry, on wing, is a weak scream, but 
when at rest on the ground, or feeding, a softer and more 
pleasing note is used. Its flesh, during the autumn, is 
tender and well flavoured, but in winter it becomes darker 
in colour and fishy, and is always indeed inferior to that of 
the Knot. 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 

Winter 

plumage. 


Fig. 1. Represents this bird in the perfect winter plumage. 

Crown of the head, hind part of the neck, back and sca- 
pulars ash-grey, with a tinge of hair-brown ; the shaft 
of each feather being darker. Between the bill and 
eyes is an indistinct line of Iwown. Eye-streak and 
cheeks white, streaked with pale hair-brown. Chin and 
throat white. Lower part of neck and breast grey, 
the shafts of the feathers being hmr-brown. Belly, ab- 
domen, vent, and under tail-coverts pure white. Wing- 
coverts hair-brown, margined with pale ash-grey, the 
larger ones having white tips. Rump and upper- 
tail-covers deep hair-brown, margined paler. Tail ap- 
proaching to the doubly-forked shape, the two middle 
feathers being the longest, and of a deep hair-brown 
colour, the rest, on each side, grey, with white shafts. 
Bill black, very slightly inclined at the tip. Legs and 
toes blackish-grey. ^ 
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Fiff. S. The same species in the summer or nuptial plum- Summer 

® -r r plumage. 

age. ^ 

Crown of the head black, the feathers being margined 
with reddish-brown. Chin white. Cheeks, fore •part of 
the neck and breast, black, with the feathers deeply 
margined with white, giving these parts a beautifully 
spotted appearance. Belly and abdomen black. Flanks 
and side^overts of the tail white, streaked with black. 

Hind part of the neck, mantle, and scapulars black, 
each feather being deeply margined with clear reddish- 
brown. Lower part of back, and upper tail-coverts 
brownish-black. Wing-coverts as in the winter plum- 
age. — This description taken from a specimen killed to- 
wards the end of May. 


Fig. 3. Is the young of the year, in a state of change from Young 
the nestling to the winter plumage. 

Head blackish-brown, the feathers being edged with yel- 
lowish-brown. Upper parts exhibiting a mixture of 
the pale grey feathers that mark the winter plumage, 
with the darker (or nestling) feathers. Cheeks and 
sides of the neck pale brown mixed with grey. Breast 
grey, spotted with black. Belly white, with large black 
spots. Vent and under tail-coverts white. 


CURLEW TRINGA. 

Tbinga* suBARQUATAf Temm. 
PLATE XXVI. Figs. 4. 6. 


Tnnga subarquata, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 609.-.-F/i^. Br. Anim. 1. 
lof. sp. 152. 

Becasseau Cocorli, Temm, ut supra, 

Pelidna subarquata, St&pli, Shaw’s ZooL 12. 96. 

L’Alouettede Mer ordinaire, Cuv, Reg. Anim. 1. 490. 

Red Dunlin, St»ph, Shfiw’s ZooL 12. 9& 

Pigmy Sandpiper, Be^U Br. Birds. 2. Sup. p. and t. 1 1. 

Pigmy Curlew, AfonL Om. Diet. Sup. the young of the year. 
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J Numenius Africanus, Lalh. Ind. Orn. 2. 7i2. sp. 10. 

Scolopax Africana, Gmel. Syst. 1. 655. 

L’Alouette de Mer, Buff. Oig. EnL 851. 

Cape Curlew, Lath, Syn. 5. 126. 9. 

{ Scolopax subarquata, Gmel. Syst. 1. 658. sp. 25. 

NumSiius subarquata, Bechst Naturg. Dcut. 4. 135. No. 3. t. 6. 
Rauthbauchiger Urachvogcl, Meyer., Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 356. 

Red Sandpiper, Penn. Arct. ZooL 2. 476. No. 392. — Laffi. Syn. 5. 186. 

llockmillis, WilL Oin. (AngL) p. 304. ? 

This species, in its winter dress, may easily be mistaken 
a cursory observer for Tringa variabiUs., to which it 
bears a close resemblance in colour and dimensions, particu- 
larly as regards the male, which is always much less than 
the female bird, and the bill of which is frequently found 
very little longer than in adult specimens of the Dunlin. 
The greater curvature, however, of this member, the compa- 
rative length of the tarsi, and larger naked portion of the tibiae, 
as well as the colour of the upper tail-coverts, are always 
sufficiently characteristic to point out the difference between 
the two species whenever a proper ^comparative examination 
can take place. In its summer plumage, such a mistake can 
scarcely occur, as the difference then must be obvious, even 
to those unacquainted with the subject. In collating the 
synonyms of this species, I have omitted the Numennis 
pygmems of Latham, as I concur with Mons. Temminck 
and Mr Vigors in considering it to refer to the Tringa 
platyryncha of Temm., rather than to the present species. 
The Cape Curlew {Numenim Africanus).^ however, appears 
to be strictly referable to it ; and specimens that I have re- 
ceived from Africa are in every respect similar to those killed 
Rare visi- in Europe.— -This bird is a rare visitant in Britain, and only 
seen during its vernal or autumnal migration. Upon the 
continental shores of Europe, and on the margins of the 
larger lakes, it is not uncommon ; and, according to Tem- 
minck, it occasionally breeds in Holland by the sides of the 
extensive inland seas that occupy so large a portion of that 
Eggs. country.— Its four eggs are stated to be yellowish (Jaund- 

tres), probably answering to Symb’s oil-green, spott^ with 
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brown, the prevailing colour, indeed, of the eggs of most of 
the Scolopacidae. Its geographical distribution is very ex- 
tensive, as the species appears to be the same in all the four 
quarters of the globe. In addition to the specimens hitherto 
recorded, a male and female were killed a short time ago 
near Hartlepool, in the county of Durham ; and two, in the 
collection of Sir William Jahdine, were shot upon the 
coast in Dumfriesshire. It runs with great quickness, and 
feeds upon insects, worms, &c. for which it probes the sand 
by the water’s edge. 

Fig. 4. Represents this bird when beginning to lose the 
summer plumage, taken from a specimen killed on the 
Norfolk coast, in company with several others which had 
nearly acquired the winter garb, and presented to me 
by H. Girdlestone, Esq. of Yarmouth. 

Bill black and deflected near the tip, its length one inch and 
three-eighths. Crown of the head blackish-brown, mar- 
gined with pale reddish-brown. Hind part of the neck 
reddish-brown, streaked with hair-brown. Back and 
scapulars black, deeply bordered with reddish-brown, 
the tips of the feathers fading into yellowish-grey, and 
much worn by the action of the weather, &c. Wing- 
coverts pale hair-brown, margined with greyish-white. 
Quills hair-brown, with white shafts. Upper tail-coverts 
white, barred with black. Forehead, eye-streak, chin, 
and throat white, fliixed with pale orange-brown. Under 
parts orange-brown, with a few white feathers inter- 
mixed ; shewing the commencement of the winter plum- 
age. Under tail-coverts white, with arrow-shaped black 
spots. Legs black, much longer than those of the Dun-^ 
Un, and naked for half an inch above the tarsal joint 
Wings, when closed, reaching a little beyond the tail. 

Fig. 6. Is a young^ bird of the year, acquiring the winter 
plumage. 


Food. 


Genera] 

descrip- 

tion. 

Summer 

plumage. 
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Young. ^ Eye-streak, face, and fore part of the neck, white. Crown of 
the head blackish-brown, bordered with greyish-white. 
Hind part of neck greyish-white, with streaks of a 
deeper tint ; upper parts hair-brown, with a glossy re- 
flection, the feathers being margined with white and 
reddish-white. Upon the back are several ash-grey 
feathers, indicative of the approaching change. Upper* 
tail-coverts white. Lower part of neck and breast yel- 
lowish-grey. Belly, abdomen, and under tail-coverts 
white. Tail grey margined with white. 

Winter the perfect winter dress, the whole of the upper parts, 

with the exception of the tail-coverts, become of ^in uni- 
form pale hair-brown, with a slight olivaceous gloss, the 
shafts of the feathers remaining dark. Lower part of 
the neck and breast grey, streaked with hair-brown. 


Genus PHALAROPUS, BRtss, PHALAROPE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill rather longer than the head, somewhat three-cornered 
at the base, and depressed throughout its whole length ; both 
mandibles laterally grooved, the tip of the upper mandible 
dilated, its extremity slightly deflected, and covering that 
of the under one, which is brought to a fine point ; culmen 
rounded. Tongue short, with a blulit tip. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, oblong, rather prominent, and sur- 
rounded by a membrane. Legs of mean length, slender, 
slightly compressed, naked above the tarsal joint. Feet four- 
toed, three before and one behind ; the front toes joined at 
the base by a membrane, and from thence to the claws, 
bordered with large scalloped membranes. Hind toe small, 
with the tip of its claw scarcely reaching to the ground. 

In plumage, having the under parts of the body clothed 
with thickly set feathers, and very closely adpressed. ‘ 
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The genus Phalaropus of Brissont contained not only the 
species to which it is now restricted, but also the Cootfoots, 
or birds belonging to the genus LoMpes of Cuvikr^ repre- 
sented by the Phalaropus Hyperboreus of authors, and which 
that eminent naturalist judged it expedient to separate from 
the present group, in consequence of the distinct character it 
displayed in the form of the bill. By Latham, Temminck, 
and other systematists, these birds were placed in an order 
entitled Pinnatipedes^ an arrangement completely artificial, 
and which embraced groups widely different, and so far re- 
moved from each other in point of affinity, as to possess, in 
fact, nothing in common except feet imperfectly webbed or 
lobated. According to the natural arrangement, or that 
grounded upon affinity, they are now more appropriately 
classed with the Scohpacida^ ^id the groups which stand at 
the extremity of that family, or which, departing from the 
central (or more typical) genera, in regard to their habits 
(that are more aquatic)^ and in the lobated form of their 
feet (that are not unlike those of the Coots), lead the way 
and serve as a link to connect it with the succeeding family 
of the Railida, In the Phalaropes, the formation of the bill 
is nearly the same as tliat of the Knot, but it is more de- 
pressed throughout its length, and the tip comes to a sharper 
and more determinate j)oiiit. The general contour of the 
body is also similar to that of the Tringas. The extensive 
development of the membrane connecting and bordering the 
margins of the toes, ajS well as the thick and closely set plum- 
age of the under parts pf the body, indicate more aquatic 
habits, and a greater power of being supported on the water ; 
and we accordingly find, that the Phalaropes are more fre- 
quently seen upon the surface of the ocean, where they float 
at ease even amidst the roughest waves, than on the land, 
where their motions are more confined, and display less of 
the activity that distinguishes the Tringas and other birds 
that frequent the shores. Their moult is double, and the 
changes they undergo are not unlike those of the Tringas. 

VOL. II. T, 
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They are natives of the Arctic regions, and extend to very 
high liorthern latitudes. Their food consists of marine 
insects, mollusca, and worms, which abound in the waters 
they frequent, and are seized by them when swimming, as 
they float near the surface. 


GREY PHALAROPE. 

PHALAROPVS LOBATUS, Flcni. 

PI ATE XXVII T. 


Phalaropus platyrynchos, Temnu Man. d*Omith. 2. ^l^^Sahimy Linn. 
Trans. 12. 53(5. 

Phalaropus griseus, Sieph» Shaw’s Zooh 12. 163. pi. 20. 

Phalaropus Tobatus, Lath, Ind. Ornith. 2. 776. 2. 

<Tringa lobata, Linn, 1. 249. 8,^^GmeL Syst. 1. 674. 

Phalaropus, Brins, 6. 12. 1. 

Ije Phalaropc k testons denteMs, Buff, Ois. 8. 226. 

Winter I^e Phalaropc gris, Cuv, Ilcg. Anim. 1. 492. 
plumage. Grey Coot-footed Tringa, Edward^ t. 308. 

I Grey Phalaropc, Br. Zool. 2. No. 218. t. 76 — ^Arct. Zool. 2. No. 4l2._ 
^ Mont, Ornith. Diet, and Sup. Appendix. 

Grey Phalaropc, Lath, Syn. 272. — ^the young commencing the autumnal 
moult 


{ Tringa fulicaria, Linn, Syst. 1. 249. 10. — Brun, Om. Boreal. 51. No. 172. 
Phalaropus rufescens, BHss, Ornith. 6. 20. 4. 

Le Phalaropc rouge, Buff. Ois. 8. 225 — Cuv, Beg. Anim. 1. 492. 

Red Coot-footed Tringa, Edward, t. 142. 

Red Phalaropc, female, Lath, Syn. 5. 271. 

Rothbauchiger Wassertreter, Meyer, Tasschenb. Dcut. 2. 419. sp. 2. 

. , f Phalaropus glacialis, Lath, Ind. Ornith. 2. 776. sp. 3. 

Adult in J Tringa glacis, Gmel. Syst. 1. 676. 

change, (plain Phalaropc Arct. ZooL 2. 415...Xa^. Syn. 5. 173. 3. 


Rare Ouli acquaintance with this species is only as a rare visi- 
tant, a few stragglers being accidentally driven upon our 
coasts, during their autumnal migrations. These birds are 
inhabitants of the north-eastern parts of Europe, and North- 
ern Asia, where they are numerous upon the large lakes and 
rivers of Siberia : they also al)ound in North America ; but 
their range, even during the equatorial migrations, does not 
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seem to extend far beyond the limits of the arctic circle. In 
summer, during the breeding, season, they retire to very high 
latitudes, and are amongst the few kinds met with by navi- 
gators in those icy and desolate regions. In thSir habits 
they are much more aquatic than the Tringa^^ &c. passing 
the greater part of their lives on the water, and swimming 
with great buoyancy and ease ; upon this element also they 
obtain their food, consisting of marine insects and worms 
that live in the water, and move near the surface ; for it does 
not appear that these birds are enabled to dive, never having 
been observed to exercise that faculty, either when feeding, 
or in their endeavours to escape from any threatened danger. 
In addition to their lobated feet, they possess other peculia- 
rities indicative of aquatic habits ; for we find the tarsus 
slightly flattened (so as to offer less resistance to the water, 
when drawn forwards to make the stroke in swimming), and 
the plumage of the lower parts of the body rendered, by its 
thick and close-set character, more impervious to the water, 
similar to that of the Larida and Jnatida. They fly with 
great strength and swiftness, and, when on wing, are not 
easily distinguished from the Tringas. The nidification and 
colour of the eggs of this species have not yet been de- 
scribed. 

Plate 28. represents the Phalarope, as killed in autumn, 
when it has nearly acquired the winter or grey plu- 
mage; and again in that which it assumes as spring 
advances, and called the summer, or nuptial dress. 

In the former state, the forehead, crown of the head, 
throat, fore part and sides of the neck, breast, and the 
whole of the under parts are white. Hind part of the 
head, ear-coverts, and streak down the nape of the 
neck, greyish-black. Upper parts of the body fine 
bluish-grey, intermixed with a few feathers of a greyish- 
black, margined with pale yellowish-brown and white ; 
these being the remains of the summer plumage. Wing 


Food. 


General 
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coverts greyish-black, edged with white ; the secondary 
coverts having their tips white, and forming a bar 
across the wings. Tertials black, with the outer web 
mar|;ined witli white. Quills greyish-black, with white 
shafts. Tail grey, finely margined with white. Bill 
blackish-brown. Legs and toes greenish.grey,'with the 
tarsus somewhat flattened. In this state of plumage it 
appears to be the Phdlaropus glacidlis of Latham, 
{Plain Phalarope of Pennant’s Arctic Zoology). The 
specimen, as above described, was killed at the Fern 
Islands in tlie autumn of 18S0. 

Summer In summer, the sides and fore part of the neck, the breast 

jjlumage. Under parts, are of an uniform orange-brown. The 

streak above the eye sienna^-yellow. Crown of the head, 
nape of tlie neck, back, and scapulars of a very deep 
olive-brown ; each feather being margined with pale red- 
dish-brown and yellowish-brown. Wing coverts as iy 
the winter plumage. 


Genus LOBIPES. LOBEFOOT. 

GENEBIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, strait, smooth, slightly depressed 
at the base ; the point subulate, aftd rather inclined ; man- 
dibles grooved. Tongue slender and pointed. Nostrils b^ 
sal, lateral, linear, placed in the commencement of the man- 
dibular furrow, and surrounded by a prominent membra- 
nous rim. 

Wings long, and sharp-pointed ; with the first quill 
longest, and the rest decreasing by regular gradation. 

In the legs, the lower part of the tibiae is naked ; the tar- 
sus slender, and much compressed ; feet four-toed, three be- 
fore and one behind. The middle toe connected with the 
inner one as far as the first, and with the outer ones as far 
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as the second joint ; the remaining part of the toes having 
lobated membranes, with finely pectinated edges ; nails, 
scarcely extending beyond the ends of the toes, qpiall, fal- 
cated, and sharp-pointed. 

Plumage similar in texture to the genus Pkalaropus. 

The different characters exhibited in the form of the bill 
between the Phalaropus Jif/perboreus of authors, and the 
Phalaropus lobatus^ induced Cuvier, in his Regne Ani- 
mal,*” to separate the former from the latter, and to make 
it the type of a genus, which he entitled Lobvpes, In this 
arrangement he has been followed by most of the ornitholo- 
gists of the present day, and the propriety of it is further 
evinced by the discovery of several new species, possessing 
all the distinct characters of the t)rpe. In the Grey Fhala- 
rope the form of the bill is described as approaching to that 
df the Knot ; in the Lobefoots it is similar to that of the 
Sandpipers, being slender, very little depressed, and acumi- 
nated at the point. In the Lobefoots, the tongue is long, 
slender, and sharp-pointed ; whereas in the Phalaropes, it is 
short, and blunt at the tip : the legs also of the former are 
considerably longer in proportion to the size of the body. 
Their habits, as might be expected from the form of the 
feet, and, from their general resemblance, are very similar to 
those of the Phalaropes, and they swim with equal strength 
and ease. They are.the inhabitants of sea coasts, as well as 
of inland fresh-water lakes and rivers, and are widely distri- 
buted, being found in. countries differing, to extremes, in 
temperature. The Lobipes hyperborea^ which sometimes 
visits our shores, inhabits the arctic regions of Europe and 
North America; the Lobipes incana is a native of South 
America ; and another has been found in Africa. Like the 
Phalaropes, and other scolopaceous birds, their moult is 
double, and the plumage of summer is more varied, and of 
brighter tints, than their winter clothing. The feathers of 
the under parts of the body are, in texture, like those of the 
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Phalaropes, and equally well adapted to resist the effects of 
the dement in which they chiefly move. They breed upon 
thfe margins of lakes, and, like the other birds of this family, 
lay four eggs. Aquatic insects, molluscse, &c. compose their 
food, which they generally obtain on or very near the sur- 
face of the water. 


RED LOBEFOOT. 


Lobipes hyperborean Cuvier, 


PLATE XXVIII. Figs. I. 2. 


TiObipes hyperborea, Stef^ Shaw's EooL 12. ISSL pL 21 — Flem, Br. Anim. 
1. 100. sp. 134. 

Le Lobipeclc; k hauss col, Cuv, "Reg. Anim. 1. 495. 

Phalaropus hyperboreus, LtUh. £id. Ornith. 2. 776* 1. — Temm» Man. 
(VOmith. 2. 709 . — SaiAneN Linn. Trans. 12. 535 . — SabmcN in Frax^ 
Jour. Append. 090. 

Tringa hyperborea, Linn. Syst. 1. 249. 9 * — GmeU Syst. 1. 675. sp. 9. 
Phalaropus cinereus, Briss, Omith. 6. 15. 2. 

Phalarope cendrd ou Phalarope de Siberie, Buff. Ois, a 224. 
llothhalsiger Wassertreter, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 5. 373 . — Meyety Tass. 
chenb. Deut. 2. 417* 

Cock Coot-footed Tringa, Edwardy Glean. pL 148. 

lied Phalarope, Br. Zool. 2. 219. t. *l0.—LaJth, Syn. 5. 270. l.-~ilfon^. 
Omith. Diet and Sup. Append — Bewick' a Br. Birds, 2. 109. — Will. 
Amer. Omith. 9. 75. 

Phalaropus WiUiamsii, Simmondsy in Linn. Trans. 8. 2G4. 

1 Phalaropus fuscus, Lalh. Ind. Omith. 2. 778. sp. 4 — Briss. Omith. 6. 
18. 3. 

Tringa fUsca^ Gmel. Syst. 1. 675. 

Gemeine Wassertreter, Bechst. Natui|^. Deut.r.2. 217* 

Coot-footed Tringa, Edwardy pL 46. 

^Brown Phalarope, Penn. Arct. ZooL 2. 414. — Lath. Syn. 5. 274. 4. 
Provincial — ^Water Snipe. 


In the Orkneys, and the other northern Scottish islands, 
the Red Lobefoot is a common species, inhabiting, during the 
summer, the numerous small fresh- water lakes, upon the mar- 
gins of which it breeds and rears its young. In these places it 
goes under the name of the Water Snipe, from its aquatic ha- 
bits, for it is more frequently seen swimming or floating upon 
the surface of the water, than running or reposing on the 
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shore ; and in the former element also its food is obtained, 
consisting of water insects, vermes, and molluscous animals*. Food. 

In England, we only know this bird as a rare visitaitt during 
the period of its migration, and but few instances of its cap- 
ture are on record. It is, however, plentiful in the north- Rare visi- 
eastem parts of Europe, and in Northern Asia, as well as in England. 
North America, where its polar migration, as in the two 
first mentioned quarters of the globe, extends to a very high 
latitude. Its nest is made in the grass, and other herbage Nest, &c. 
not far ^removed from the edge of the water, and its four 
eggs are of a deep oil-green colour, thickly spotted with 
black. On the approach of autumn, and after the young 
have attained suflScient strength, these birds leave their 
breeding stations in the Orkneys, and the higher northern 
regions, and migrate, for the winter seai^n, to the shores of 

the Baltic, and other eastern parts of Europe. 

0 

Plate 28*. Fig. 1. represents it in the summer plumage. 

Crown of the head, nape and hinder part of the neck, General 
sides of the breast, and streak behind the eyes, ash- 
grey. Sides of the neck marked with an irregular patch Summer 
of orange-brown. Throat, middle of the breast, and 
all the under parts white ; except the flanks, which are 
dashed with ash-grey. Back and scapulars black ; the 
feathers being deeply margined with ash-grey and red- 
dish-brown. Wing coverts blackish-grey ; the greater 
ones terminated with white, and forming a bar across 
the wings. The two middle tail-feathers black ; the 
rest deep ash-grey, margined with white. Bill black ; 
legs and toes greenish-grey ; the lobes upon the anterior 
joint of the toes extending a little beyond the tip of the 

* According to Mr Bullock, who had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing this bird, during an excursion to the Scottish Isles, it swims with the 
greatest ease, looking on the water like the beautiful miniature of a duck, 
and carrying its head close to the back, similar to the Teal, lie also found 
it very tame, and so little alarmed by the report of a fowling-piece, as to 
permit him to fire repeatedly, without its moving from the sp ot. 
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ciaw. Iris brown. — The above is the male bird. The 
plumage of the female is similar to that of the male, 
: .with the exception of the tints not being so pure, and the 
reS patch on the sides of the neck not so intense in hue*. 

Fig. 2 , is the winter plumage ; from a bird killed near Aln- 
moutli in Northumberland. 

Forehead white, tinged with cinereous. Crown of the 
head, streak behind the eyes, and the list down to the 
back of the neck, blackish-grey. Chin, throat, middle 
of the belly» abdomen, and under tail-coverts, white, 
with a slight pinkish tinge. Sides of the neck and 
breast grey, with a faint blush of purplish-red. Back, 
scapulars, and wing-coverts black ; the feathers of the 
former being deeply edged ^th yellowish-brown ; and 
the greater coverts having their tips white, forming a 
distinct bar across the wings. Middle feathers of the 
tail black, margined with yellowish-brown; the jest 
ash-grey, margined with white. Legs and toes green- 
ish-grey. In the above state it approaches very closely 
to the description of the young of this species, as given 
by Temminck ; and also to the Phalarcpus fuscus of 
Latham. It would, therefore, seem, that the plumage 
of the young of the year, and that of the adults in win- 
ter, bear a strong resemblance. 

• The description of the female, as given in Mont. Oniith. Diet, from 
Dr Latham's authority, applies to the Phalaropc^ and not to the species 
of Lobefoot. 
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Family IV. — RALLIDJE. 

Feom the typical family of the ScolopacidcB we now enter 
upon that of the RaUidaa^ which forms the fourth natural 
division of the Order, standing as an aberrant group. The 
various members composing it, and which answer to the 
Macrodactyles of Cuviee, are distinguished from the birds 
of the preceding family, by having the bill considerably 
stronger, the tarsi shorter, and the hind toe of greater length. 
They are also separated from all the other families of the 
order, and more united together, by the particular shape of 
the body, which, in the typical or representative species, is 
much compressed on the sides, arising from the structure of 
the breast-bone, it being found, on dissection, remarkably 
narrow. In their habits they are more decidedly aquatic 
than the other families, and the greater part of them inhabit 
the interior lakes and marshes of their respective countries ; 
many of them swim habitually and with facility, in this re- 
spect shewing their connexion with the true Natatores ; to 
which order, by means of the Coot^ they directly lead the 
way. The feet of most of the species are divided and with- 
out webs, but the toes and claws of many of them are long, 
and cover a large disk when expanded ; which formation (as 
well as the shape of the body), not only aids them in swim- 
ming, but is of great assistance to them in traversing the sur- 
face of the water, when covered with aquatic plants and 
grasses. In GaUinvila^ whose habits are decidedly aquatic, 
the toes are bordered along their sides with a narrow web, 
being an extension, as it were, of the membranous sole of the 
foot ; and the same is observable, perhaps to a greater de- 
gree, in the nearly allied genus Porphyria. This, in the 
genus Fulica (placed still nearer to the farther extremity of 
the family, and serving as a link between it and the CAo- 
radriadcBy and the Order Natatores)^ become still more 
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tended, and assumes the form of large scalloped lobes; a 
structure that induced former systematists, in their artificial 
arrangement, to establish a separate order for its reception, 
and that of some other birds, to appearance not intimately 
connected, as the Phalarop^ and Grebes ; the first of which 
belong to the Scohpacidee^ the other to the Order Natatores^ 
and included in the Family of the CdymbidcB. In Britain, 
the members belonging to this family are few ; consequently 
many links of the chain that connect the various groups with 
each other are wanting. The plumage of most of the RaUidte 
is soft, and loose in texture ; their wings, with few excep- 
tions, are short and rounded, generally armed with one or 
more spurs near the first flexure of the wing (more or less 
developed in the difierent genera), and they fly in a heavy 
and awkward manner ; many of them, indeed, shewing a 
great unwillingness to take flight. They feed on aquatic 
herbs, grasses, and their seeds, as well as worms, insects, 
and molluscae. They generally make a large nest, and lay 
several eggs ; in which character they resemble>not only the 
gallinaceous birds of the rasorial order, but also the AnatidtB 
of the Order Natatores, 


Genus RALLUS, Auct. RAIL. 

f 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, ratheE slender, compressed at 
the base, with the tip cylindrical and slightly incurved ; up- 
per raandihle sulcated for two-thirds of its length, the under 
one strait, and the angle very small. 

Nostrils pierced in a membrane, and situated in the fur- 
row of the bill at a short distance from the base ; linear and 
pervious. 

Tongue narrow, compressed, having a fibrous tip. 

Wings diort, with the first quill feather much shorter than 
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the second and third, which are the longest in the wing. 
The bastard wing armed with a spine or spur. 

Forehead plumed ; the shaft of each feather endii^ in a 
sharp homy point. 

Tail short, consisting of twelv leathers. 

Legs of mean length, with the tibise naked for a short 
space above the tarsal joint. Feet four-toed, three before 
and one behind ; toes long, slender, and cleft to their base, 
the middle one generally as long as the tarsus. Hind toe as 
long as the first joint of the middle one, and touching the 
ground. Nails falcate, compressed, and sharp-pointed. 
Front of the tarsus and upper part of the toes scutellated. 

The members of the genus Rallus, which may be consi- 
dered the typical (or representative) form in the family, have 
the body remarkably compressed, arising from the structure 
of the breast-lione, which is very narrow. Their wings are 
short and rounded ; their flight awkward and irregular, and 
only by sudden surprise, or close pursuit, can they be com- 
pelled to take wing. This partial deficiency, however, is 
amply compensated by the swiftness with which they can 
pierce through the thickest growth of reeds, or other aquatic 
herbage of the situations they chiefly frequent ; and their 
progress through which is doubtless much facilitated by the 
laterally-compressed form of body they possess, being thus 
enabled to squeeze through the narrowest interval. They 
also swim with ease, and though not so often seen in the ex- 
ercise of this l^ulty as* the nearly allied genus Gallinvla^ 
they shew no uUwiUingness to pass by this mode the brooks, 
or many pools of water, in the marshes they inhabit. They 
Hve on worms, aquatic insects, and shelly molluscse, with a 
proportion also of vegetables and seeds. They closely ap- 
proach, in many respects, to the genera Crex and GalUnula^ 
the passage to which is effected by certain species that stand 
at the extremity of the group, and which have the bill rather 
shortened and thicker than that of the Common Rail 
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COMMON RAIL. 
Rallus aquaticus, Linn, 


PLATE XXIX. 

Rallus aquaticus, Lintu SysU 1. 262. sp. 2.'-~-Geml. Syst. 1. 712.— Ratt, 

Syn. 113. A. 2 Ibid. 190. 12 — mil. 234. t. 16 — Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 

766. 1. but not the vor. B. — St^h. Shaw's Zool. 12. 192. pi. 26'>~.F/em. 
Br. Anim. 1. 98. sp. 128. 

Gallina serica Gesneri, Raii Syn. 114. 4. 

La Hale d'Eau, Buff. Ois. 3. 164. 1. 13.— 7'mm. Man. d'Ornith. 2. 683. 

La Rale d’Eau d’Europe, Ctw. Reg. Anim. 1. 600. 

Wasser Halle, Bechst. Natuig. J3eut. 4. 464.— Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 
2. 406. 

Velvet Runner, WUl. (Angl.) 316. 

Water Rail, Bilcock, or Brook Ouzel, — WUl. (Angl.) 314. — Penn. Br. 

Zool. 2. 484. No. 214. t. 75.— Br. Birds, 1. pi. 77 Lath. Syn. 6. 

227 . 1. — LeutwCa Br. Birds, 5. t. 189. — PuU. Cat. Dorset, p. 15.— Mon/. 
Orn- Diet. 1. and Sup.— Br. Birds, 2. t. p. VA.^Shaw's ZooL 12. 
192. pL 2b.’-^Flefn. Br. Anim. 1.98. q). 128. 

Bilcock, Rennie*s Mont. Omith. Diet. p. 33. 

Peovincial— Runner, Skiddy-cock, Oar-cock, Grey-skit, Brook-runher. 


The shy and solitary habits of this bird, as w^ll as the 
peculiar localities it inhabits, and the difficulty with^ which it 
is forced on wing, prevent it being so frequently \ii^en as, 
from its general dispersion throughout the kingdom, might 
otherwise be expected. It is permanently resident in this 
country, and to be found at all seasons of the year. Mon- 
tagu, however, (in the Supplement, to his Ornithological 
Dictionary,) suggests that a part of those annually produced 
may probably migrate, and, in favoux of this opinion, instances 
the great accumulation of Rails in the marshes of Devonshire 
in the autumn, being the period when, in this case, they 
would naturally leave England for a warmer climate. This 
supposition I have not been able to verify, and further ob- 
servations are therefore necessary to convert it into a fact. 
In the northern continental parts of Europe, this is a regu- 
larly migrative species, but in those countries the winter 
being always much more severe than it is in England, the 
1 
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p^uliar haunts of this and other members of the Rallidce are 
in consequence more completely frozen up, and the supplies 
of food more effectually cut off* than they ever are in our 
island. The haunts of the Rail are marshes, pools, ahd wa. 
ter-courses, particularly such as arp covered or bordered with 
dense aquatic herbage and reeds, in which it finds shelter 
and refuge, being enabled, by the narrow form of its head 
and body, to pass through the closest beds of these plants 
with great rapidity. To the above property is owing its 
principal security, as, when forced upon wing, its flight is 
awkward and slow, with the legs hanging down, and offering 
an easy aim to the sportsman. Few dogs are able to force 
it into view, unless when taken by surjjrise, or before it has 
time to gain its retreat, which I have not unfrequently found 
to be the forsaken hole of a water-rat, or amidst the entangled 
roots of a stunted willow or alder-bush. When moving 
about undisturbed, or in search of food, it often flirts up its 
tail, similar to the Water-Hen, exposing the cream-white un- 
der-coverts of that part. It occasionally swims, or (as Wil- 
loughby expressively terms it) walks in the water, travers- 
ing the pools, or crossing the brooks, upon whose margins it 
resides. When disturbed, it will occasionally run along the 
surface of the water, supported by the floating herbage, for 
which purpose its feet are well adapted, covering, upon ex- 
pansion, a large disk. It can also dive with readiness, to 
which method of escape it sometimes resorts, as I have ex- 
perienced in several instances. — Worms, slugs, and insects, Food, 
are its food, to which may be added the leaves and seeds of 
particular aq^tic< plants. * One of these birds which I kept 
for some time, was fed entirely with earth-worms, upon which 
it continued to thrive, till an accident put an end to its life. 

It refused bread, and the larger kinds of grain. — In conse- 
quence of the retired spots chosen for nidification (being 
always amidst the thickest herbage of its haunts), the nest Nest, Ac. 
is rarely found. Montagu mentions having discovered one 
in a willow-bed, which was composed of sedge and coarse 
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grass, and contained six eggs of an immaculate white ; like 
those of its congeners, rounded at both ends. Temminck 
and Bechstein, however, make the number of eggs to be 
ten or twelve, and their colour a yellowish-white, spotted 
with reddish-brown, a description which also answers to those 
of the Crex Porzana. This discordance, I regret, it is not 
in my power to settle, never having been fortunate enough 
to meet with the nest of the Rail. The geographical distri- 
bution of this species appears to be confined to Europe, and 
perhaps the northern parts of Asia ; permanent in the warm 
districts, but migratory as it approaches the north. It is very 
abundant throughout Holland, France, and Germany. 

Plate 49 * Represents this bird of the natural size. 

Bill reddish-orange at the base, passing into blackish-brown 
tion. towards the tip. Irides red. Chin pearl-grey. Cheeks, 

sides of the neck, breast, and belly, bluish-grey. Ab- 
domen and flanks greyish-black, barred with white and 
cream-yellow. Under tail-coverts cream-yellow. Crown 
of the head, nape and back part of the neck, and all the 
upper parts of the body, yellowish-brown, with the cen- 
ters of the feathers velvet-black. A few of the lesser 
wing-coverts barred with black and white. Legs and 
toes yellowish-brown, tinged with flesh-red. Both sexes 
are of similar plumage. 


Genus GREX, Bjechst. CRAKE. 

r • 

OENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, thick at the base, subcultrated, 
compressed ; the culmen gradually deflecting from the fore- 
head to the point of the bill ; lateral furrow of the upper 
mandible broad, and occupying more than half its length ; 
angle of the under mandible bending upwards ; both man- 
dibles of an equal length. 
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Nostrils concave, lateral, linear-ovoid, pierced in a mem- 
brane occupying the mandibular furrow in the middle of the 
biU. 

Wings armed with a spine, and having the second and 
^ third quill feathers the longest. 

Plumage soft, thick, and open in texture. 

Legs strong, of mean length, with the lower part of the 
tibia.' naked. Feet four-toed, three before and one behind. 
Toes long, slender, and cleft to their base, without any lateral 
membrane, hind toe resting almost wholly on the ground. 
Claws arcuate, compressed, and sharp-pointed. 

The Crakes hold an intermediate station between the 
Rails on the one hand, and the Gallinules on the other, from 
the first of which they are distinguished by a shorter, thicker, 
and more angular bill, and from the latter in wanting the 
extension of the lateral membrane that borders the soles of 
the toes, as well as the naked callous skin (or plate) that oc- 
cupies the forehead. By LiNNiEUs, they were included in 
his genus Rallus^ but Latham afterwards, under his system, 
transferred them to the genus GaUinula^ in which he has 
been followed by Temminck, who places them in his first 
sectional division of that genus. Bechstein, however, and 
other ornithologists of the present day, have separated them 
from both genera, constituting a new one for their reception, 
and to which they are fairly entitled, from the distinctive 
characters they display. Their habits are similar, in many 
respects, to the above mentioned birds, being of a shy and 
solitary disposition, living concealed in the thick herbage of 
meadows or.marshy districts. They have the same thin and 
compressed shape of body, and they run with a skulking gait, 
and with great quickness, seldom taking wing unless sud- 
denly surprised, or when forced to it by persevering pursuit, 
of course, with the exception of the times of their annual 
migrations. — They feed on worms and insects, as well as ve- 
getables and seeds.~Their flight is awkward and heavy, and 
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they hang tfieir legs when only on wing for a short distance. 
All the British species are migratory, and come under the 
designation of summer visitants. The plumage of both sexes 
is nearly alike, differing only in the colours of the male bird 
being purer and brighter in tint. The young, however, are 
very different, and do not acquire the matured plumage till 
they Undergo the second general moulting. 


MEADOW OR CORN CRAKE. 


CllEX PRATEmiSi BechsL 
PLATE XXX*. 

Crex ptatensis, Becihst Naturg. Deut. 4. 470. 

Ortygometra Crex, Steph, Shaw’s Zool. 12.‘ 210. pi. Br. Aniai.^ 

1. 00. sp. 120. 

Ballus Crex, Linn, Syst. 1. 201. l.^Ginel Syst. 1. 711* 

Gallinula Crex, Lath. Iiid. Orn. 2. 700. sp. "l.— rmw. Man. crOrnith. 2. 
080. 

Porphyrio rufescens, Brisg* &. fi33. 6. — Will, 230. 

liale de Genet, ou lloi dea Cailles, Buffi Ois. 8. 14C. t. 12. — Id. PL Enl. 
760. 

Poule d’Eau de Genet, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 600. 

Wiesenknarrer, BechsL 4. 4!^0.^Meyer, Tasschenb. Dent. 1. 1. Heft 10. 
Ijand-Hen, Daker-Heii, or Rail, Will. (Angl.) I 70 . t. 20. 

Crake GaUlnule, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 404. No. 210. pi .70. — LatJ^Syn. 5.2&0^ 
1. — Mmt. Ornith. Diet. 1. Bewick*s Br. Birds. 1. 311. 

Corn-crake, Steph. Shaw’s ZouL 12. 210. pi. 20. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 90. 
sp. 129. 

PaoviNCiAL.— Land-rail, Crek, Bean-crake, Corn-cracker, Com-drake. 


Some writers have attempted fo separq,te the Meadow-Crake 
from the other species, and to make it the type of a genus ; 
not, it would appear, from any essential difference in its 
characters (which, on the contrary, and particularly with 
respect to anatomical structure, agree with the others), but 
from a fancied difference in its habits, which are considered 
not so much approaching to aquatic as those of any of its 
congeners. This modification will, however, be found much 
slighter in reality than they who would thus separate the 
species are willing to allow, being in fact confined to a trif- 
ling difference in the quality and dampness of the soils these 
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birds respectively frequent ; the Meadow Crake (and, in- 
deed some other species), affecting rich meadows, occasionally 
inundated by running streams; the others, the rougher 
growth of marshy grounds or stagnant waters. In alhothcr 
particulars their manners are very similar, being of an equally 
shy and timorous nature, depending for safety more upon 
the concealment afforded by the long herbage in which they 
habitually reside, and upon swiftness of foot, than on their 
power of flight, as they are with difficulty roused to the lat- 
ter expedient. — This species is a summer visitant to us, ar- Periodical 
X visitant, 

riving in the southern and midland parts of the island in the 

end of April, but seldom observed in the north before the 
beginning of May. The first indication of its presence is 
given by its peculiar and well known cry of crclc^ creJc^ fre- 
quently repeated in a rough broken kind of note, not un- 
like the sound produced by drawing a stick along the teeth 
of a strong comb, and by which imitation the bird may fre- 
quently be enticed within a very short distance. This is the 
note of the male, and is continued until a mate be found and 
incubation commenced, after which it ceases. Its favourite 
resorts are rich meadow grounds, near to rivers, lakes, &c. 
particularly such as are subject to occasional inundation. 

Upon the banks of the Trent below Newark, the meadows 
(which are of this descrijition) are annually visited by great 
numbers of Crakes ; and I have, in the course of an hour, 
killed eight or ten in a single field. They are very plentiful 
throughout Wales, the*north of England, and Scotland, in 
all such low situations q;S afford meadows and cultivated land 
in the immediate vicinity of water. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the Hebrides, they also abound, and their mi- 
gration extends to the Orkney and Shetland Isles. Pennant 
remarks, that on first arriving in Anglesea they are very 
lean ; but, in the midland and northern districts of England, 

I have generally found them in high condition, and, I think, 
as fat as they usually are previous to their departure in au- 
tumn. This may perhaps be accounted for on the supposi- 
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tion (which the observations I have made corroborate), that 
the Welsh and Irish shores are the first upon which these 
birds land, as being in the direct line of their polar migra- 
tion from Northern Africa and the southern parts of Europe, 
and that, from the extent of their journey, they arrive ex- 
hausted and reduced, but are recruited by a short residence, 
or during the time spent in a gradual passage to their dif- 
ferent places of resort. The Crake runs very swiftly, thread- 
ing through the closest grass with extraordinary ease, and, 
unless sorely pressed, or from a failure of cover, is very un- 
willing to seek safety in flight. To succeed in flushing it 
requires the aid of a dog trained to the sport, and taught 
either to follow the Trail with great quickness, or to make 
a rapid circuit and get in advance of the bird. It flies low, 
and in a heavy wavering manner, with the feet hanging down, 
and seldom to any distance at a time. It breeds in meadows, 
or in the rough herbage of moist thickets, and sometimes in 
Nest, &c. standing com, if near to water. The nest is composed of 
grass and other dried plants, a slight hole being first made 
in the ground, and the eggs, in number from ten to fourteen, 
are of a yellowish-white, slightly tinged with pink, and 
spotted irregularly with reddish-brown, in size nearly equal 
to those of the partridge, but of a more oblong shape. The 
young, when excluded, quit the nest, and are then covered 
with a black hairy down, which gives place by degrees to the 
usual plumage, and in less than six weeks they are able to 
fly. When uttering its cry, the neck^of the Crake is stretched 
perpendicularly upwards, and the note is varied, seeming to 
a listener to come from different dis’tances, and producing thus 
Food, an effect similar to ventriloquism. — It feeds on worms, slugs, 
and insects, with vegetables and seeds. I have kept this 
bird in confinement in apparent good health, on a diet of 
earth-worms, and bread steeped in milk. In this species a 
few of the frontal feathers jxjssess the hard and homy tip 
that distinguishes the Rails; but this is not found in the 
others of the genus. 
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Plate 30 Represent a male and female of the natural 
size. 

Bill brown. Eyes yellowish-brown. Over the eyesf and 
down the sides of the neck is a streak of ash-grey. Chin 
and throat yellowish-white, tinged with ash-grey. Breast 
pale yellowish-brown, tinged with ash-grey. Belly red- 
dish-white. Flanks and under tail-coverts pale reddish- 
brown, barred with reddish-white. Crown of die head 
and upper parts of the liody deep liver-brown, each 
feather having a broad margin of pale-yellowish-brown, 
slightly tinged with oil-green. Wing-coverts pale orange- 
coloured brown. Quills hair-brown, tinged with reddish- 
brown. Legs yellowish-brown, with a tinge of grey. 


SPOTTED CRAKE. 

CiiEX PoiiZA}^Ay JBechut 

ri.ATE XXX. Figs. 1. and 2. 


Kallus Porzaiia, Linn, Syst. 1. 2(J2. 3. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 712. 

Gallinula Forzana, Lath, Ind. Ohi. 2. 772. sp. 19. — Temm, Man. d’Omith. 

2. 998. — Flcm, llr. Anim. 1. 99. sp. 131. 

Ortygometra Porzana, Steph, Shaw’s ZooL 12. 223. 

Kallus aquaticus minor, sive Maruetta, Jiriss, Om. 5. 155. pi. 13. £ 1. 
Gallinula ochra Gesneri, Jtaii Syn. 115. — Will, (AngL) 316. 

Kale d’Eau ou la Maronette, Bvff. Ois. 8. 157~/d. ph Enl. 751* 

Poule d’Eau Maronette, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 688. 

Punktiertes Khorhuhn, liechst^ Xaturg. Beut. 4. 478. — Meyer, Tasschenb. 
Beut. 2. 412. 

Spotted gallinule, Penn, Br. Zool. 2. 486. No. 215. — Arct. ZooL Sup. 69. 
— LalL Syn. 5. 264. 18.-— IFa/L Syn. 2. pi. 172. — Mont, Omitli. Bict. 1. 
and Supp — Flem, Br. Anim. 1.’99. sp. 131. 

Water Crake, Betmck'i Br. Birds, 2. t. p. 10. 

Spotted Crake, Steph, Shaw’s Zool. 12. 223. 

Skitty, Henyiie's ed. of Mont. p. 462. 

Provincial— Spotted KaU, Spotted Water-llail, Spotted Water-Hen. 

This prettily marked small species of Crake (being about 
one-third less than the preceding one) is one of our earliest 
birds of passage in arrival, and among the latest in taking 
its departure, as Montagu mentions having met with it in 
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Devonshire on the 14th of March, and having seen it in au- 
tumn as late as the 23d of October. Though not numerous, 
these birds are rather generally disseminated throughout 
England, in such localities as accord with their habits ; and 
I have also found them in various parts of Scotland, al- 
though Montagu states, that, in his time, the species had 
not been observed farther to the northward than Cumber- 
land. Their haunts are the margins of pools and rivulets, 
overgrown with reeds, sedges, and other thick herbage, as 
well as more extensive marshy grounds ; and, as in habits 
strongly resembling their nearly allied congeners, they are 
rarely seen unless expressly sought after. By the aid of a 
dog accustomed to pursue the^e birds, I have (in the au- 
tumn, just previous to their departure) sometimes flushed as 
many as six in a large morass in my neighbourhood, the ma- 
jority of which were generally young birds of the year. The 
flight of the Spotted Crake is similar to that of the others, 
and of the Rail, — from the latter of which, owing to its dark- 
ness of colour, it is difficult to be distinguished when on wing. 

Nest, &c. — Its nest is built amongst the thick sedges and reeds of the 
/marshes, and from the foundation of it being frequently 
placed in water, is composed of a large mass of decayed 
aquatic plants interlaced, with the hollow neatly formed and 
comfortably lined. The eggs are eight or ten, of a yellow- 
ish-grey colour, with a tinge of pink, and with round spots 
of umber-brown of various sizes, and^witli others of a lighter 
shade, appearing to be (as it were) beneath the exterior shell. 
In magnitude the eggs equal those of a Missel Thrush. — It 
Food, feeds on worms, aquatic insects, slugs, seeds, &c. ; and its 
flesh, like that of the Meadow Crake, is sweet and well-fla- 
voured. In autumn it becomes loaded with fat, a layer of 
nearly a quarter of an inch in thickness covering the whole 
surface of its body. The species is widely distributed 
through Europe, particularly in the southern and eastern 
parts, and is also found in Northern Asia, 
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Plate 30. Figs. 1. and 2 , The male and female in summer. 

Bill red at the base, the other part lemon-yellow. Fore- General 
head, eye-streaks, chin, and .throat, deep smoke-grey, 

Crown of the head deep brown, the feathers beitag mar- 
gined with yellowish-brown, and speckled with white. 

Sides of the neck, breast, and under parts pale oil-green, 
tinged with grey ; with transverse bars and spots of 
white, surrounded by a narrow list of black. Mantle, 
shoulders, and scapulars black, the feathers bein^ deep- 
ly edged with oil-green, and marbled with white, sur- 
rounded by a narrow list of black. Wing-coverts oil- 
green, tinged with yellowish-brown, and with wliite 
spots, surrounded by a. line of black. Lower part of 
back, and upper tail-coverts black, edged with white 
and pale oil-green. Under tail-coverts yellowish- white. 

Quills hair-brown, tinged with oil-green, with the outer 
web of the first quill-feather white. Legs wax-yellow. 

The young have the upper parts of a deeper oil-green, Young 
and the white more dispersed in the form of small spots. 
Eyebrows deep grey, with numerous white specks. 

Cheeks, chin, and throat greyish-white, with a few 
darker specks. Lower part of the neck and the breast 
oil-green, tinged with grey, and with small spots of 
white. Belly and abdomen greyish-white. Quills deep 
hair-brown. Legs deep oil-green, tinged with' grey- 
BiD dirty saffron-yellow at the base, the tip brown. 
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BAILLON^S CRAKE. 

Crex BailloniIj J, Sf S, 

PLATE XXX. Fiq. 3. 

Crex Baillonii, Jardine and Selby's Ulus, of Om. part 1. pi. 15. 

Gallinula Haillonil, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 692. 

Ortygiimctra Baillonii, Shaw's ZooL 12. 226. pL. 27* 

Gallinula Fol jambei ? MwiL Omith. Diet. App. to Supp. ? 

Foule d'Eau llailloii, Temm, Man. 2. 692. 

Olivaceous Galliniilc ? MonL Omith. Diet. App. to Supp. ? 

Baillon*8 Crake, Jardine and Illus. of Om. 1. pi. 15.— A'A/ife’s ZooL 

12. 228. pi. 27 . 

After an attentive perusal of Montagu’s description of 
the Olivaceous GaUinulc^ given in the Appendix to the Suj)- 
plement of his Ornithological Dictionary, and comparing it 
with Temminck’s account of Gallinula Baillonii^ as well as 
with several specimens of that bird, I feel considerable doubt 
whether it can properly be referred to that species ; and I 
have therefore retained Temminck’s specific appellation, in- 
stead of that of Foljambei^ to Mdiich (if they were really iden- 
tical) the bird now under consideration would, by priority of 
imposition, be entitled. With respect to size, and to the 
comparative length of the wings (as far as can be judged 
from Montagu’s figure) they nearly agree, but in other par- 
ticulars the Foljamhe bird differs considerably from Crejc 
BaiHonii. The upper parts of the body are described as to- 
tally free from any white sjiots or markings, of Avhich I never 
yet found any mature specimens of C. Baillonii entirely des- 
titute ; and the bird thus described having been killed in 
the month of May, there remains no doubt of its being an 
adult. It might, however, be suggested, that this is merely 
a sexual difference, being the summer livery of the female, 
but such an idea is directly contradicted by Temminck’s 
statement, that the females do not differ from the males ; and 
I may add, ’ that the various specimens of lK)th sexes that 
have come under my notice, always possessed the character- 
istic white markings on the upper parts of the body. The 
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legs are also described as of an olive colour ; whereas those 
of C. BaiUonii are flesh-coloured, and the bill orange-red at 
the base, a particular unnoticed by Temminck in his ac- 
count of the latter species, but which nearly agree with the 
colour of those parts in Crex pusilla. Montagu'^s bird is 
evidently nearly allied to C. BatlUmii ; but as, in ornitho- 
logy, specific differences are sometimes found to exist in fea- 
tures of as little apparent consequence as those just mention- 
ed, it is not improbable but that future investigation will 
prove the GaUinula Foljambei of Montagu to be a distinct 
species from either the C. Baillmiii or C. pusilla. For tlie 
present, however, I have inserted it as a doubtful synonym 
of the former of these. — This Crake, like the others of the 
genus, is an inhabitant of swamps, and the reedy margins of 
lakes or smaller pools ; in such retirement its peculiar shy- 
ness of disposition screens it from observation, unless, when 
suddenly surprised, it is compelled to make a momentary 
use of its pinions. At other times, when aware of the ap- 
proach of danger, it evades its enemy by the rapidity of its 
progress through the entangled aquatic herbage ; or by the 
ease with which, from the compressed and wedge-shaped 
form of its body, it can pierce through the interstices of the 
thickest bed of reeds. It is also said to swim and dive well, 
and sometimes to elude pursuit by submerging its body, and 
keeping its bill only above the surface of the water, as the 
Rail and Common Gallinule frequently do. — In Britain it is llare visl- 
only known as a rare visitant ; and the few specimens which 
have occurred have all been taken in the eastern parts of 
England ; nor have I hitherto met with any instance of its 
capture in the north. Upon the opposite continental coast, 
in nearly the same parallel of latitude, it is not uncommon, 
being weU known in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, where 
it annually breeds in the marshes. It is also spread over the 
other districts of France during its polar migration ; but is 
much more numerous in Italy, and the eastern parts of Eu- 
rope.— Its nest is usually placed near to the water’s edge, or Nest, &,c. 
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fastened to the reeds, and is formed of decayed sedge and 
aquatic weeds entwined and matted together! The eggs are 
eight or ten in number, of a greyish- white, spotted with yel- 
lowish-brown, and rounded at both ends. The food of this 
species is similar to that of its congeners, viz. worms, slugs, 
insects, and sometimes vegetables and seeds. 

Plate 30. Pig. 3. Represents this bird of the natural size, 
from a specimen caught near Melbourne, in Cambridge- 
shire, and now in the possession of the Rev. Dr 
Track ERY, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Bill dark olive-green, thicker and shorter than that of 
Crcx pusUla, Crown of the head, and back part of 
the neck, wood-brown. Throat and fore part of the 
neck, cheeks, breast, and belly, bluish-grey, with a few 
undulations of brown upon the breast, indicative of a 
young bird. Flanks, vent, and under tail-coverts grey- 
ish-black, barred with white. Upper parts yellowish- 
brown, tinged with oil-green, and marbled with irregu- 
lar spots of white, each being surrounded by a narrow^ 
border of black. Outer web of the first quill-feather 
margined with white. Legs and toes yellowish-brown, 
tinged with flesh-red. Irides reddish-brown. 

adult male in my possession has the chin and throat 
h|)earl-grey ; the forehead, cheeks, sides, and fore part 
bf the neck, breast, and bcjlly, plain bluish-grey ; 
thighs, abdomen, vent, and under tail-coverts greyish- 
black, barred with w^hitc. Crown of the head, and hind 
part of the neck, yellowish-brown, with the shafts of the 
feathers darker. Down the centre of the back is a 
broad black list, varied with irregular spots of white. 
The scapulars, tertials, and wing-coverts yellowish- 
brown, tinged with oil-green, and varied with white 
spots and streaks, surrounded, or else barred, with 
black. 
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LITTLE CRAKE. 

CrEX PUSILLAy MthL 

PLATE XXX. Fx&. 4. 


Rallus pusillus, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 701. sp. 24.— »Pa//. Reis. 3. 700. No. 30. 
Gallinula pusilla, Bechst. Naturg. Beut. 4. 484.— Tmm. Man. 2. 690. 
Gallinula minuta, Mont. Omith. Diet. Supp. 

^Tapomia pusilla,* Shaw’s XooL 12. 231. pi. 28. 

Poule d’Kau Poussin, Tewim. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 600- 
Kleines RJiorhuhn, Meyer, Tasschenb. Dcut. 2. 414. 

Dwarf Rail, Lath. Sjn. Sup. 2. 323. 

Little Gallinule, MmU. Omith. Diet. Supp. 

Little Craker, Sieph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 231. pL 28. 

The little Crake rather exceeds in size the preceding spe- 
cies, to which it bears a close resemblance in shape and co- 
lour. It may, however, always be distinguished from the 
other by the comparative slenderness of its bill, the greater 
length of its wings (which, when closed, reach nearly to the 
tip of the tail), and by the naked portion of the tibia being 
longer and more apparent than in Crex BaUloniL In con- 
sequence of this slight modification in the form of the biU, 
and its greater length of wing. Dr Leach, in his Catalogue 
of the British Museum, separated it from the other Crakes, 
and gave it the generic name of T^apornia (an apparent 
transmutation of Porzarid) ; in which distinction he has been 
followed by Mr Stephens, the continuator of Shaw’s Zoolo- 
gy, I have, nevertheless, ventured to retain it amongst 
the Crakes, thinking that the very slight difference it exhi- 
bits is not of sufficient importance to warrant a generic divi- 
sion.— -Like the Crex BaUhnii it is of rare occurrence, and 
can only be considered as a visitant of that character. Its 
first notice, jas a British species, is contained in Mojntagu’s 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, under the name 
of the Little Gallintde {GaUinula mmut(i)y where a specimen 
he received from Mr Tucker, and apparently a young bird, 
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is accurately described : this bird, it appears, was shot near 
Ashburton^ in Devonshire, in the year 1809* Since that 
time, few individuals have, I believe, been noted ; one, how- 
ever (an adult), now in. the possession of the Rev. T. Gis- 
BOBNE, of Yoxall Lodge, Staffordshire, and Prebendary of 
Durham, was killed near Derby, and from which the figure 
in this work is taken. The habits of the Little Crake are 
similar to those of the other species, and it is found in simi- 
lar localities, viz. marshes, moist meadows, the reedy banks 
of rivulets, &c. In the eastern and warmer parts of Europe 
it is very abundant, but becomes more thinly disseminated 
towards the north, being of occasional occurrence only in 
most of the provinces of France, and also in Holland. Ac- 
cording to Temminck, it makes its nest in rushes and other 
thick herbage, constructed chiefly of decayed and broken 
reeds ; and lays seven or eight eggs, of a yellowish or green- 
ish-white (jaunatres), with longitudinal sjiots of olive-brown- 
It feeds upon insects, wornhs, slugs, &c. 

Plate 30. Fig. 4. Represents it of the natural size, from 
the above mentioned specimen in the possession of the 
Rev. Mr Gisboune. 

Bill five-eighths of an inch long, slender, and of a fine sap- 
green colour. Irides crimson-red. Throat, sides of 
the head, and neck, breast, and abdomen, deep bluish- 
grey. Crown of the liead, back ^art of tlie neck, and 
upper parts of the body, deep oil-green, tinged with 
brown. Down the mesial line of the back is a broad 
streak or patch, com|K)sed of feathers marbled with 
black and wdiite. The scapulars have a longitudinal 
bar of white, encircled with black, near the margins of 
the feathers. Smaller coverts plain oil-green, the greater 
ones having white tips, surrounded by a line of black. 
Vent and under tail-coverts blackish-grey, transversely 
barred with white. Quills and tail hair-brown, tinged 
with oil-green. Legs and toes sapgreen. Tarsus one 
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inch in length. Middle toe, with its claw, one inch and 
a half long. Wing-spine small and short; 

In the female, the eyebrows and cheeks are pale grey. Female. 
The throat greyish-white. Neck and breast of* a paler 
grey, slightly tinged with yellowish-brown. Tlie dark 
mesial line on the back having fewer white spots. 

The young have few or no distinct white spots upon the Young, 
upper parts of the body ; and the fore part of the neck, 
the breast, and belly, are of a yellowish-white. The 
flanks, vent, and under tail-coverts brown, barred with 
pale yellowish-l)rown. 

For a more detailed account of this bird, I refer my 
readers to the Supplement to Montagu’s Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary, under the article Gallimdc^ Little. 


Genus GALLINULA, Lath. GALLINULE. 

C3ENKRIC CHAUA<'.TERS. 

Bill thick at tlie base, c<nnpressed, slightly swollen to- 
wards the tip, subconic, as short as the head. Upper man- 
dible convex, with the cuhneu extended and dilated, forming 
a naked frontal plate or shield ; lateral fun'ow wide. Man- 
dibles of nearly equal length ; angle of the lower one as- 
cending. Tomia of ,the under mandible slightly intracted, 
and covered by the upper. 

Nostrils lateral, pervious, pierced in the membrane of the 
furrow in the middle of the bill ; longitudinal, and linear. 

Wings (as in Rallus and Crex) armed with a small sharj) 
recumbent spine. 

Legs fstrong, of mean length, naked for a short space 
above the tarsal joint. Front of the tarsus scutellated ; 
hinder part reticulated. Feet four-toed, three before and 
one behind; toes long, divided, and bordered through tlieir 
whole length by a narrow entire membrane. 
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Plumage soft, thick, but loose in texture. Body com- 
pressed at the sides. 

The Gallinules differ from the preceding genus in having 
the culmen of the upper mandible dilated in a plate-like 
form upon the forehead, and in having their toes bordered, 
for the whole of their length, by a narrow unbroken mem- 
brane. Their habits are also more aquatic, being more fre- 
quently seen upon the water, where they|swim and dive with 
facility, and in which element they procure a principal part 
of their food. In affinity, they stand nearly allied to the 
genus Crex on the one hand, and to those of Porphyria and 
Fulica on the other. With them the body is compressed, 
but not to so great a degree as in the Kails and Crakes. 
They run swiftly, and, when danger threatens, hide them- 
selves in reeds, sedges, holes in river banks, &c. They 
breed in the neighbourhood of water, frequently founding 
the nest upon floating weeds or drift bushes, and lay several 
eggs. Their food consists of insects, worms, slugs, vege- 
tables, and seeds. 


COMMON GALLINULE. 


Gallinula Cmonopusy Lath, 
PLATE XXXI. 


Gallinula Chloropus, Laih. Ind. Ornith. 2. 770. sp. Shaw's 

:$^ooL 12. 242. pL 30 Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 99. sp. 130. 

Fulica Chloropus, Linn, Syst. 1. 258. 4. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 698. 

Gallinula Chlorupus major, Raii Syn. p. 113. A. 1. — Briss, Omith. 6. 3. 1. 
t. 1 Will 233. t. 58. 

Poule d’Eau, Buff, Ois. 8. I 7 I. t. 16.— irf. pi. Enl. 877- 
Poule d*£au ordinaire, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 2. 693. 

Grunfussicer Rhorhuhn, BgohsU Naturg. Beut. 4. 489. — Meyer, Taschenb. 
Deut. 2. 410. 

Common Water-Hen, or Moor-Hen, Will (Angl.) 312. h%,^Albm, Birds, 
2. pL 72 . 3. pL 91. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 2. 128. 

Common Gallhiule, Penn, Br. Zool. 2. 217. pL 77.— Arct. ZodL 2. 411.'— 
Lath, Syn. 5. 258. 12. — Lewin's Br. Birds, 5. pL 191.— ITa/c. Syn. 2. pL 
169— Omith. Diet. l,mm,Shaw's Z 06 L 12. 242««vF/ein. Br. Anim. 1. 
09. sp. 130. 
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Gallinula fiisca, Laih, Ind. Ornith. 2. 771* sp. 15. \ 

Fulica fuHca, Linn. Syst. 1. 257, 1. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 697. • 1 

Gallinula minor, Briss. Ornith. 6. 6. £ 2. I 

Gallinula alia, AUroo WiO. 234 — Id. (AngL) 314. and 319. { 

La Foulette d’Eau, Buff. Ois. 8. 177. 1 ** 

Brown Gidlinule, Lfith. Syn. 6. 260. 14u / 

Gallinula davipes et iistulans, Lath. Ind. Ornith. 2. 773. sp. 21. et 22. — 
Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 762. 

Yellow-legged, and Piping Gallinule, Lath. Syn. 5. 266. and 267. sp. 20. et 
21. These are taken drom Gesneb, who appears to have described them 
from imperfect drawings. 

Provincial.— Moor-Hen, Marsh-Hen, Stank-Hen, Cuddy, Water-Hen, 

Moor-Coot. 

This well known bird is indigenous, and very generally 
dispersed throughout the kingdom, inhabiting old water 
ctmrses, and ponds covered with aquatic herbage, as well as 
brooks and rivers, particularly such as flow with a deep and 
slow current, and are bordered by sedges, willow bushes, &c. 
It is also dispersed tliroughout the European continent, 
where it is permanently stationary in the warmer and tern- 
Iterate districts, but migratory as it approaches nearer to the 
north. The species is also found in parts of Asia and Africa. 
The habits of the Gallinule arc decidedly aquatic, as it swim 8 
from choice, and is indeed more frequently seen in the wa- 
tery element than upon land ; it also dives with ease, not 
only to avoid impending danger, but as it would appear for 
the purpose of obtaining food ; as I have several times 
known it to have been taken by a line baited with an earth- 
worm for catching eclgf,.or trout. It is thus in all probability 
that the Gallinule obtains the larger coleopterous water in- 
sects, aquatic worms, and the larvae of dragon-flies, &c. 
When suddenly surprised in a situation at all exposed, it 
usually takes wing, skimming along the surface of the water, 
but only for a short distance, to the first bush or cover that 
offers, where it conceals itself so effectually, either by sub- 
merging its body, and keeping only the bill above water, or 
in some hole or shelving retreat in the bank, as generally to 
defeat any attempts at raising it a second time, even with 
the assistance of a dog. Its flight is heavy, and when for 
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short space only, with the legs hanging down ; though it 
rises without apparent difficulty, and can occasionally take a 
long coprse on wing. It will sometimes perch upon a bush, 
or low tree, and that without effort, its long and slender toes 
giving to it a strong power of grasp. On the margins of 
ponds or rivers, where the grass is short, it is frequently 
seen walking about in search of worms and slugs, flirting up 
its tail at intervals, and thus displaying, in a conspicuous 
manner, its white under coverts; and as its motions are 
lively, it becomes a desirable ornamental appendage to those 
Nest, &c. parts of pleasure grounds. For the site of its nest it selects 
a retired spot among the sedges or low brooks by the water- 
sides, its foundation frequently resting upon the low floating 
branches, or ujK^n the stump of an old wilkw-tree. It is 
formed of an interlaced mass of decayed flags, rushes, &c. 
of consideralde thickness; in w^hich are deposited from eight 
to ten eggs, larger than those of the Meadow Crake, and of a 
yellowish-white, or pale yellowish-brown colour, marbled all 
over with a differently-sized spots of reddish-brown, or um- 
ber brown of various shades. These birds, when they leave 
the nest for the purjjose of feeding, cover their eggs ; an in- 
stinctive habit possessed by several others, not only of this 
but of other families, and which I conceive to be done ratlicr 
with a view to concealment from their enemies, than to re- 
tain during their absence the warmth generated by incu- 
bation, as suggested by Dr Rennie. iA.fter three weeks the 
young are excluded, covered with a black hairy down, and 
immediatdy take to the water, where they are assiduously 
attended by the parent, who frequently broods over them in 
the manner of a hen. This downy covering gradually gives 
place to the usud plumage, and in the course of nearly five 
weeks they can fly and provide for themselves. In this young 
state they are exposed to many dangers, and often become 
the prey of rats and other vermin, as well as of the voracious 
pike, which, according to Montagu, has been known even 
to swallow the old bird.— Their nests and eggs are also 
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liable to accident, being, from their close situation to the 
water’s edge in brooks and rivers, often carried away by the 
summer floods. — Slugs, worms, and insects, with various ve- Food, 
getables and seeds constitute their food. I have kept these 
birds in good health, when in confinement, upon a diet of 
grain, earth-worms, and raw meat. Their flesh is of pale 
colour and delicate flavour, and is in some parts held in high 
estimation. 

Plate 31. represents an adult bird in the breeding season. 

Base of the bill, and frontal shield red ; the tip wine- General 
yellow. Irides red. Legs and toes fine olive-green, " 
The naked portion of the tibia? of a fine vermilion-red, 
and commonly called X\\i:i garter. Head, throat, neck, 
and under parts blackish-grey, margined upon the belly 
and abdomen with greyish-white. Flanks with large 
longitudinal streaks of white. Upper parts of the body 
of a very deep oil-green. Ridge of the wings, and un- 
der tail-coverts white ; the latter being divided by se- 
veral black feathers. Quills and tail greyish-black. 

The female is rather less than the male ; and in her the 
colours of the bill and garter are not so bright ; but in 
other respects similar. 

The young have the throat and fore part of the neck Young, 
white. Front and checks a mixture of brown and 
white. Sides of the neck yellowish-brown. Breast and 
sides ash-grey, tinged with brown ; the belly paler. 

Flanks with yellowish-brown longitudinal streaks. Un- 
der tail coverts cream-yellow. Upper parts blackish- 
grey, tinged with dark oil-green. Legs dirty olive- 
green. Bill olive-green, darker towards the base, and 
the frontal sliield but slightly apparent, being almost 
hidden by converging feathers. 
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Genus FULICA, Linn. COOT. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, strong, strait, subconic, com- 
pressed, much higher than broad. Upper mandible slightly 
arched ; the culmen dilated into a broad shield-like plate up- 
on the forehead ; mandibular furrow broad, and occupying 
two-thirds of its length. Mandibles of equal length; the 
angle of the lower one ascending. 

Nostrils concave, pierced in the membrane of the mandi- 
bular furrow near the middle of the bill, pervious, linear, 
oblong. 

Wings tubcrculated ; with the second and third quill fea- 
thers the longest. Tail short. Body laterally compressed. 

Legs of mean length and strength ; naked for a short 
space above the tarsal joint. Feet four-toed, three before 
and one behind ; toes long, united at their base, and loba- 
ted ; the middle toe with three^ the inner one with too, and 
the outer with Jour, distinct rounded membranes. Middle 
toe longer than the tarsus. Front of tarsus, upper part of 
the toes, and the membranes sciitellated. . Hind toe as long 
as the first joint of the middle one, and resting for half its 
length upon the ground. Claws falcate, acute. Plumage 
thick, soft, and open in texture. 

In the present arrangement the Coots are placed in that 
station to which their real affinities (as indicated by their 
anatomy and habits), so plainly. point, viz. at the extremity 
of the llalUdce, and leading the way, by their lobated feet 
and aquatic diaracter, to the true swimming birds," in the 
succeeding order of Natatores. From the Gallinules they 
are chiefly separated by the greater development of the 
membrane bordering the toes, which, instead of being nar- 
row and entire as in that genus, becomes large and rounded 
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distinct lobes, which correspond with the phalanges, or joints 
of the toes. This formation gives them more power in the 
water, and we accordingly find them more conversant with 
that element than the preceding genera. In other respects 
there is great similarity of manners, and their narrow form 
and general appearance denote their near alliance to the 
typical RallidiB. By former systematists, the Coots, toge- 
ther with the Phalaropes and Grebes, were made a distinct 
order, styled Pinnatipedes ; an arrangement purely artificial^ 
as the members of which it was composed were not united 
together by affinity, but only bore, in the form of their feet, 
a distant analogy to each other; for even here a considerable 
difference existed in structure, ^ will be evident to any one 
who compares the foot of the Coot with that of the Grebe, 
The members of this genus inhabit lakes and ponds, as 
well as the more retired and calmer parts of inland seas. 
They live chiefly on the water, where they swim and dive 
with equal facility, and are but rarely seen on the land. 
They feed on worms, insects, aquatic vegetables, and seeds. 
The species are few, and their plumage is dark, and com- 
monly without variety of colour. They breed amongst the 
close and tall herbage of the waters they inhabit, and lay 
several eggs. Their flesh is palatable. 


COMMON COOT. 

FuLICA ATRAy Linji^ 


PLATE XXXTI. 


Fulica atra, Linn, Syst. 1. 257. — La^ Ind. Ornith. 2. 777- sp. 1. variety — 
Gmel, Syst. 1. 702.— JJrwtf. OmitlL 6. 23. t. 2. f. 2.— /?ati Syn. 116. A.— 
Steph, Shaw’a ^ool. 12. 234. jil. 29. — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 100. sp. 132. 
Fulica aterrima, Linn, Syst. I, 268, 8.^Gmel, Syst. 1. 70a— Z a/A. Ind. 
Ornith. 2. 776* sp. 2. 

Fulica major, Briss, Ornith. 6. 28. 2. t. 2. f. 2 Raii Syn. 117. 2 — WilL 

p. 239. t. 51. 

Le Foulque ou Morelle, Buff, Ois. a 211. t. 18 Id, PL Enl. 197.— C'"**- 

Keg. Anim. 1. 50a 

l.e Grand Foulque ou la Macroule, Buff, Ois. 8. 220. 

VOL. II. N 
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Foulque Macroule, Temm. Man. d’Oniith. 2. ^0(}, 

Schwartzes Wasserhuhn, Bechst Naturg. Deut. 4. 611. 

Greater Coot, Peniu Br. Zool. 2. No. 221. — Lath. Syn. 6, 277* 

(Angl.) 320. — Mont. Ornith. Dict^ Bewick's Br. Birds, 2. 137- 
Common Coot, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 494. No, 220. jil. 77«— Arct. Zool. 2. No. 
A\Q.-—Alhin.'s Br. Birds, 1. pi. 83 — Lath. Syn. 5. 271— /d- Sup. p, 259. 
Will. (Angl.) 319. t. 59.— Br. Birds, 6 . t. 198 — Pvlt. Cat. Dor- 
set. — MmU. Ornith. Diet, and Sup. — Bewkk's Br. Birds, 2. 133. — Shaw's 
ZooL 12. 234. pi. 29. 

Provincial— Bald Coot, Bel-poot. 

During the summer, the Coot is very generally dispersed 
throughout this kingdom, as there is scarcely a large piece 
of water (provided it is j)artially covered with reeds, or other 
tall aquatic plants), to be found without a colony of these 
birds. Montagu states th^m to be 2>ermanent residents in 
the southern parts of England, and as never forsaking their 
breeding places, even though these may be smaller ponds ; 
but, at the same time, he hints the prol^bility that the vast 
flocks which are seen in the Southampton River, and other 
salt-water inlets, in winter, are bred farther to the north- 
ward, and resort to these places only as visitants at that 
period. Of the correctness of this supposition I entertain no 
doubt, as a long course of observation has shewn that the 
Coots in the north of England and in Scotland regularly 
quit their breeding stations in autumn ; and that, after the 
month of October, not an individual is to be seen in their 
summer haunts. Their return in spring, as nearly as I can 
ascertain, takes place towards the end of April, or the begin- 
ning of May. — The Coot swims with buoyancy and ease, 
and is also an excellent diver ; which latter faculty it fre- 
quently exerts to obtain food, as well as to escape from dan- 
ger. Like the Gallinules, and others of the RalJidce^ it is 
very timorous and impatient of observation ; and, when dis- 
turbed, immediately makes for the ^^^eds or tliick sedges (the 
necessary appendages to its habitat), where it effectually 
conceals itself, and remains so as long as the intruder conti- 
nues in sight. Although generally seen in the water, it is 
far from being an inactive bird on land, as Bswick and 
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some other writers have stated, but walks with steadiness, 
and can run even swiftly. Like the Gallinule, it often quits 
its favourite element in the morning and evening, -seeking 
on the land for worms, slugs, seeds, &c., which, with aquatic Food, 
plants and insects, and the fry of fish, constitute its food ; 
though, in a state of confinement, it will greedily devour 
grain and other farinaceous diet. The same disinclination 
to use its wings is shewn by the Coot, that characterizes the 
Crakes and Gallinules, and it seldom flies, unless when sud- 
denly disturbed or pursued, and then only to the nearest 
place of concealment ; and so low, as to aid its progress by 
striking the surface of the water with its feet. That it is 
not, however, incapable of long-continued flight is evident 
from the migrations it undertakes; and I have more than 
once seen this birtl flying at a considerable elevation, with a 
very unexpected degree of strength and speed. It breeds 
amongst the reeds and sedges at the water’s edge, and the 
nest (composed of a large mass of decayed aquatic plants). Nest, 
sometimes rests upon a tuft of rushes, and at others is sup- 
ported by the reeds in a floating state, or, where the water 
is shallow, may have its foundation on the bottom, as de- 
scribed by the Avithor of the British Oology, ’Whose inte- 
resting account of the nest of the Coot I quote in his own 
words : ‘‘ I have had,” says he, ‘‘ an opportunity of examin- 
ing many of their nests. They are large, and apparently 
clumsy at first sight, lAit are amazingly strong and compact : 
they are sometimes built on a tuft of rushes, but more com- 
monly amongst reeds ; some are supported by those that lie 
prostrate on the water, whilst others have their foundations 
at the bottom, and are raised till they become from six to 
twelve inches above its surfi^e, sometimes in a depth of one 
and a half or two feeti & firm are some of them, that, 
whilst up to the knees in water, they aflbrdcd me a seat suf- 
ficiently strong to support niy weight.” From the nature of 
the materials composing tile nest, and of the situation in 
which it is built, it sometimes happens that it is torn from 

N 2 
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its moorings by floods, and afterwards floated at random on 
the surface of the water, without destroying the eggs, or pre- 
venting the female from continuing her incubation, as in the 
instances recorded by Moktagu and Bewick. The eggs 
are from seven to ten in number ; their colour a dirty green- 
ish-white, thickly covered with minute specks of brown, 
and with others, less numerous, but of a larger size and 
deeper tint. The young, when excluded, are clothed with a 
liarsh black down, tipped with grey ; having the base of the 
bill and forehead covered with small scarlet a))pendages, and 
the occiput surrounded with a circle of yellow hairy down. 
They immediately quit the nest and take to the water; 
where tliey are attended and protected by the parent, till 
able to provide for themselves. This species is widely disse- 
minated throughout Europe, but is particularly abundant in 
Holland and in j)arts of France, and it is also found in many 
)iarts of Asia. The Greater Coot of authors is now con- 
sidered to be the perfect or adult state of the common kind ; 
but the Common Coot of Wilson’s American Ornithology is 
a distinct species. In the southern parts of England, near 
Southampton, in the Isle of Sheppy, &c. great numbers of 
Coots are killed during the winter, and brought to market 
rmdy jiliicked ; their flesh is white and tender, but the fla- 
vour, being peculiar, is not relished by many palaU^. 

Plate 32 . represents this bird as s^n in summer, and of 
the natural size. 

Bill pale rose-red. Irides arterial blood-red. Frontal 
plate large, milk-white. Head and neck deep greyish- 
black. Under parts of the body greyish-black, tinged 
witli bluish-grey. Upper parts blackish-grey. Naked 
part of the tibias oraflge. Legu and toes greenish-grey, 
tinged with yellow. 

The young of the year are of less size, and have the fron- 
tal plate very small. The under parts of the plumage 
are pale grey. 
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Family V. — CHARADRIAD-33. 

This subdivision, constituting the fifth family of the Or- 
der, completes the circle ; and, by its alliance with certain 
members of the Grutdee (with which that circle commenced), 
a regular series of affinities is maintained through the dift'er- 
ent families of the Grallatores, It also comes into close con- 
tact with the Struthimidce of the Rasortal Ordety by the 
affinity subsisting between certain species of the genus Otis 
of that family, and the genera CuthotIus^ (Edicnemus^ &c. of 
the present one. The passage from the preceding family of 
the Rallidcs seems to be effected by the genus Hamatopus, 
which retains to a certain extent the habits and power of 
swimming possessed by the more aquatic groups of that fan 
mily ; and which also exhibits rudiments of the lobated mem- 
brane that borders the toes of the genus Fulica, With the 
Scohpacidee the connexion is supported by the genus Are- 
naria (Sanderling), which, with the three-toed feet of Cha- 
radrius^ has a bill nearly corresponding in structure with 
that of the Trlngas, An approach to that family, in the 
form of the feet, is also shewn by the genera Strepsilas^ Vru 
neUus^ and Squatarola^ which alone of the Charadriadee are 
furnished with a hind toe, or the rudiments of one. On this 
account the above genera have frequently been arranged with 
or near to the Tringas ; but the structure of the bill, and 
other anatomical details, as well as their habits, demonstrate 
a much closer alliance to the typical members of the family 
in which they are now placed, and point out this deviation 
in the form of the foot, as^he of those beautiful gradations 
that compose the greatxhain of affinity by which the various 
orders and families are held together. 

The habits of the Charq^riadee vary according to the re- 
lative situation .they hold with the other groups ; the typical 
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species, and such as come nearest in structure to the 
Order, being more attached to the land, than those which 
are more immediately connected with the other families of the 
GraUatores, These latter live on the sea-coasts, or in places 
immediately contiguous to water, obtaining their food in a 
great measure from that element ; the others, on the contrary, 
reside in the interior of the country, preferring open ground 
and plains ; whilst some of them even inhabit the arid sands 
of the desert. A great proportion of this family feed at 
twilight, or during the night, and have the eyes large, which 
is necessarily attended by a corresponding expansion of the 
socket, giving the head a bulky appearance ; and this is a 
characteristic feature with them. The number of eggs laid 
by most of the genera is restricted to four^ as in the Scolopa^ 
cida ; in CEdicnemm^ however, it is confined to too, thus ex- 
hibiting the connexion of this genus with the Bustards. 
The flight of the CharadriadtK is in general strong and ra- 
pid \ the wings being long, and usually brought to a point. 
Most of them are subject to the double moult, or that change 
of plumage which immediately precedes the season of repro>- 
duction. 


Genus HiEMATOPUS, Linn. OYSTER-CATCIIER. 

GENERIC CHAKACTl^RS. 

Bill longer than the head, strait, strong, the point much 
compressed and forming a wedge ; culmen of the anterior 
part slightly convex. Upper mandible with a broad lateral 
groove, extending to one-half the length of the bill. Man- 
dibles nearly equal, and living their tips truncated. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, pierced in the membrane of 
the mandibular groove. 

Legs of mean length, naked^ for a short space above the 
tarsal joint. Tarsus strong; feet three-toed; all the toes 
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directed forwards, and united at their base by a membrane, 
that is prolonged, and margins them. Nails strong, broad, 
slightly falcate, and semi-acute. Wings of mean length, 
with the first quill-feather the longest 

Plumage close, firm, and adpressecL General contour ro- 
bust. 

The species hitherto described of tins well-marked genus, 
although not numerous, are distributed over a wide geo- 
graphical range, one or more of them being found in almost 
every quarter and climate of the globe, ^i'hey dwell on tlie 
shores of the ocean, subsisting entirely on marine animals, 
such as molluscous shell fish, crustacea, &e., to detach and 
obtain which their strong wedge-shaped bill is admirably 
adapted. Their habits are more aquatic than the other 
groups of the family, indicated indeed by the membranes 
that unite and border their toi*s, and which conformation (as 
I have before remarked) preserves the connexion with the 
aquatic groups of the other familit's. They are thus enabled 
to swim with ease, and which they occasionally do, when 
passing from one feeding spot to another, where the water is 
too deep to admit of wading. During the winter, and whilst 
performing their migratory movements, they associate in 
large flocks ; but on the approach of spring, they separate 
and pair. They are subject to a double mpult, but not in- 
ducing any striking difference of colour. They are birds of 
a compact robust form, with a thick and muscular neck, 
well adapted to support the bill as a powerful lever in de- 
taching patellse, &c. from the rocks, or for wrenching oj>en 
the shells of the bivalve moUusesD. Their flight is strong 
and steady, and can be sustained for a long time. They 
breed on the shingle of the sea^^oasts, and lay invariably 
Jimr eggs. 
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COMMON OYSTBR-CATCHER. 


Hmmatopvs OsTRALEGUSy Linn. 


PLATE XXXIII. Fiob. 1. 2. 


Hsmatopiis ostralegus, lAnn. Syst. 1. 25J.^Gmei. Sysl. 1. 694.— La/4. 
Ind. Ornitb. 2. 7^2. 1 — Haii Syn. 105. A. 7— 220. 

Zooh 11. 494. pL .36.-^7em. Brit. Anim. 1. 115. sp. 167. 

Ostralega seu Pica marina, Brus, ()m. 5. 38. t. 3. f. 2. 

I/Huiterier, Buff. Ois. 8. 119. t. 9. — Id. pL EnL 929. 

L'Huiterier Pie, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 531. 

Geschackte Austem-Fischer, Bechst. Naturg. Dcut 4. 439. 

Sea Pie, or Pied Oyster-Catcher, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. No. 213. pi. 74. in 
Winter Plumage. — Arct. Zook 2 . 406. — Will. (Angl.) 297. — Alhtn. 1. 
t. Syn. 5. 219. t. 84.-^LaiatnV Br. Birds, 5. t. 188 . — MmiU 

Omith. Diet. Id. Sup. — WaU. Syn. 2. t. 166.— Pti//L Cat. Dorset, p. 151. 
BewusPe Br. Birds, 2. t. p. 7* — Low^s Faun. Oread, p. 91. 

Common Ojrster-Catclier, Shota's ZooL 11. 494 pL 36.— F/svn. Br. Anim. 
1. 115. sp. 169. 

Pkovikcial— P lanet, Sea Piet, Olive, Sea Woodeock, Trillichan, 

Chalder, Chaldriek, Skildrake, Seolder. 
a 


The peculiar form of the bill, by which this bird is enar- 
bled to wrench open oysters, muscles, &c. (by inserting its 
wedge-shaped point between the valves, as these shell-fish 
lay partially open in shallow water), has given rise to the 
British trivial name, now attached to the genus. In addition 
Food, to bivalves, it feeds much upon the limpet (patella), detach- 
ing it with equid ease from the rock to which it adheres, and 
afterwards scooping out the ^h from its sliell by means of 
the same poiiyerful instrument. This species is indigenous, 
and distributed along the whole extent of the British coasL 
but seems to be more numerous upon extensive flat shores, 
particularly those of Lincolnshire and of the Solway Frith, 
where finds its favou^ food, viz. the bivalve shell-fish, 
more abundant than where the coast isyof a more abrupt and 
rocky character. It breeds upon the shore, laying its eggs 
on the bare ground amongst the shingle, or in such scanty 
herbage as grows immediately above liigh water-mark. The 
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eggs are invariably Jbur in number, and not restricted to Nest, 
two or three^ as stated Temminck ; are of a pale oil-green 
colour, blotched with brownish-black ; in that respect very 
similar to those of the Golden Plover {Ch(Mradr%us plumalls)^ 
but larger. During incubation the male bird is always on 
the watch, and immediately gives the alarm of apprehended 
danger to the femkle, by a loud shrill whistle, upon hearing 
which she silently quits her eggs, and runs to some distance 
before taking wiiig, or joining in the alarm cry with her 
mate. The parents are also very clamorous so long as tlie 
young (who qu^fthe nest as soon as hatched) are unable to 
fly, and persecutS any intruder with their incessant cries, fly- 
ing around him in repeated ^pfecles, and often advancing very 
near, although at other times they are particularly wary and 
difficult of approach. After the young have acquired their 
full growth, these birds begin to assemble into large flocks, 
and continue thus associated during winter, or until the ge- ‘ 
nial influence of the advancing season again induces them to 
separate and pair. The Oyster-CatchS* is a bird of hand- 
some appearance, of compact and rounded form, and when 
tq)on wing cannot faiLi to attract attention, from the pure 
white of 1 the belly, wing-bars, and rump, ipontrasting well 
with the bright orange of the bill, and the glossy black of 
the rest of the body. Though possessing a foot only par- 
tially webbed, it swims easily and with much buoyancy, and, 
if wounded, imm^iately betakes ilself to the water for 
safety. I have also seen it^ swimming from one feeding-place 
to another, where the intervening water ^as too deep for 
wading. Its flesh is of a dark colour, and partakes of the 
odour of the food on whjchjit subrists. This is a widely dis- 
tributed species, being ^nd upon all the shores of the Eu- 
ropean continent, as well as tl^e of Asia and ^rica. It is 
not very difficult ^ rear this ®d in confinement, and it is 
frequently kept so, with other aquatic species, for the neat- 
ness of its form, and the well contrasted colours of its plu- 
mage. 
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Plate 88. Fig .1. Represents it in the summer plumage. 

Head, neck, upper part of the breast, mantle, scapulars, 
lesser wing-coverts, and the front half of the tail, glossy 
velvet black. Under parts, lower part of the back, 
rump, basal part of the tail, and the transverse wing 
bars pure white. Quills black, with an oblong white 
spot occupying the centre of each feather near the tip, 
and the basal part of the inner web white. Bill, and 
circle round the eyes, orange-red. Irides crimson. 
Legs deep purplish-red. 

Fig. 2. In the winter plumage. Distin^iished by a collar 
of white beneath the thrq^; tiiie dark parts of the plu- 
mage not so intense, but more inclining to brownish- 
black, and the bill and legs of paler hue.*^ 

The young of the year have still more brown in the dark 
parts, and the white is not of such unsullied purity as 
in the adults.’ The feet are livid or greyish-white, 
tinged with pink. The irides brown. The bill yellow- 
ish-brown, tinged with orange. 


Genus STREPSILAS, Illiger. TURNSTONE. 

OENEBIO CHARACTERS 

Bill as short as the head, strong, compressed, forming an 
dongated cone ; thick at the base, and narrowing gradually 
to the point, which is homy and^bard. Upper mandible 
rather longer than the lower oilef the culmen flattened at 
the base, and rounded from thence to its extremity, which is 
subtruncated. Under mangle ascending. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, oblong, pervious, partly co- 
vered above by a membrane. 

Wings long, acmo^te, with the first quill-feather the 
longest. 
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Legs of mean length ; tlie naked space above the tarsal 
joint small. Feet four-toed, three before and one behind ; 
the front ones united by a short membrane at the base, and 
furnished with narrow lobated margins ; hind toe articulated 
upon the tarsus, bending inwards, and touching the ground 
with its tip. 

Plumage thick, dose, and adpressed. 

In the systems of LiNNiEUs, Latham, and others, the 
Turnstone was arranged, along with other Scolopaceous 
birds, in the genus Tringa^ although the form and structuiu 
of the bill presented characters sufficiently distinct to shew 
the impropriety of such a classihcation, without considering 
the difference exhibited in their respective habits. Baissox 
first removed it from this situation, under the name of Are-^ 
naria ; but as that title was appropriated to the Saiiderling 
{Trlnga Arenaria of LiNNiEUs, now Arcnaria Cdlidris of 
Bechstein), the generic name of Strepsllas^ bestowed by 
Illigeu (and hapj)ily descriptive of a peculiar habit pos- 
sessed by the only known species), has now been generally 
adopted. As the general economy of this bird is much more 
closely assimilated to that of a Plover than to any member 
of the family of the ScohpaddiE^ I have adopted Mr Vigors’s 
views with respect to it, and have accordingly made it a con- 
stituent member of the Charadriadae. 

Hitherto only one species has been discovered, but which 
holds a wide geographical range, being found in all the divi- 
sions of the old, as well as in the new world, and subject to 
a great variety of climate, during the periods of its migra- 
tions. 
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COMMON TURNSTONE. 

Stsbpsilas IifTJSHPBJSs, Leoch. 
PLATE XXXIII. • Fig. 1, 2, and 3. 


Strepsilas Interpres, Leach in Cat. Brit Mus. p. 29. — Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 
11. 520. pi. 39,^Flema Br. Anim. 1. 110. sp. 159. 

Strepsilas collaris, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. »55:i. 

Tounie-Pierre k collier, Temm. Man. 2. 55J1. 

Common Turnstone, Shaw's ZooL 11. 520. pL 39 Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 110. 

sp. 159. 

Tringa Interpres, Linn. Syst 1. 248. 4. — Ginel. Syst. 1. 671*— Ind. 

Ornith. 2. 738. sp. 45. 

Arenaria, Briss. Om. 5. 132. 1. 

Morinellus marinus, Raii Syn. 112. A. 5. — Will. 251. t. 58. 

Le Toume-Pierre, Buff: Ois 8. 130. 10. 

Le Coulond Chaud, Buff. PL Knl. 856. 

Steindrehende Strandlaiifer, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 2!Sb.^Meyery Tass- 
chenb. Deut 2. 382. 

Hebridal Sandpiper, Br. ZooL 2. 467. No. 200.-— Arct ZooL 2. No. 382. 
Turnstone or Sea Dotterel, Edw. Glean, t. 141. — WiU. (Angl.) 311.— 

Syn. 5. 188. sp. 37.— >ld. sup. 2i^.-^Lemn'8 Br. Birds, 5. 179. — Movat. 
Omith. Diet. 1. — Low's Faun. Oread. 87- and 850. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 
2. 124. and 126. 

{ Tringa Morinella, Linn. Syst. 1. 249. G.—Gm€l. Syst. 1. 671. 4. B. 
Arenaria cinerea, Briss. Om. 5. 137- No. %X. 11. f. 2. 

Coulond Chaud de Cayenne, et Coulond Chaud gris de Cayenne, Buff. 
PL KnL 340. et 857. 

Turnstone or Sea Dotterel, Perm. Br. ZooL 2. No. 199. — Lath. Syn. 5. 
' 190. 37 . var. A. 

PnoviNciAL— Skirlcrake. 


This handsome bird (the only species of this genus hi- 
therto discovered) is amongst the number of our winter visi- 
tants, making its first appearance on our shores sometimes 
as early as the end of August, and continuing till the spring, 
when it departs, about March or April, for higher northern 
latitudes, there to breed and pass the summer months. Dr 
Fleming, in his History-of British Animals,” states it as 
a constant resident in Zetland, having met with it at all 
seasons of the year. It certainly appears, at first sight, to 
be a contradictory circumstance, that a bird, which in Eng- 
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knd and on the mainland of Scotland is only known as a 
winter visitant, should be stationary through the year in a 
country still farther northward. The peculiarity of climate 
thus indicated, is in all probability attributable to tlie small 
extent of the Shetland Isles, and the great body of water 
surrounding them, being thus rendered a suitable habitat at 
all seasons to the constitution and habits of the bird. It 
lives on the rwky or gravelly shores of the ocean, and is 
never seen upon ^e soft and oozy sands, frequented by the 
Scolopacida ; and is also met with, but less frequently, up- 
on the larger rivers and lakes of the interior of Continental 
countries. It is seldom found associated in flocks, being 
either a few together (probably the brood of the preceding 
year) or single; and this last is generally the case with 
adults. It feeds on marine, coleopterous, and other insects. Food, 
as well as on small bivalve molliiscae and crustacese, which it 
finds by turning over the stones with its bill, — an instrument 
most beautifully adapted for that purpose, being strong, 
very hard, and drawn to a fine point, and forming altogether 
a powerful lever. In other respects tlie manners of the 
Turnstone resemble those of the Plovers ; and I have fre- 
quently found it in company with the Ring Dotterel ( Cha^ 
radfius Hiaticula)^ which inhabits similar shores. Te;m- 
MiNCK considers this bird as subject to only one moult with- 
in the year, and that the young probably undergo three of 
these changes before^hey acquire the mature plumage. My 
observations, however, do not accord with this opinion, as I 
have frequently killed it in spring, when undergoing a 
change, which I considered as the assumption of what he 
has appropriately termed the nuptial livery; and at this time 
also, I think' the young birds acquire the plumage described 
by him as charactmstic of their completing the first year. 

The Turnstone is found upon most of the European shores, 
but is particularly abundant in Norway, and on the coasts 
of the Baltic. In Africa it is ftiet with in Senegal, at the 
.Cape of Good Hope, and seviral other parts. Its distribu- 
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tion through Asia is equally extensive ; and the species from 
the American continent is in every respect similar to our own. 
It thus embraces a geographical range, known to few others, 
but which tends to confirm an observation advanced, viz. 
that the distribution of species seems to be more or less ex- 
tended, in an inverse proportion, to the number each genus 
contains. — This bird breeds (as before mentioned) in the 
higher latitudes ; and, for a nest, merely scrapes a small hole 
in the gravel, there depositing its eggs, four in number, of 
an oil-green or yellowish-grey colour, blotched and spotted 
with brown. Captain Sabine mentions it as breeding in 
the North Georgian Islands. — Its flight is very similar to 
that of the Dotterel and Ring Plover, and it frequently ut- 
ters, when on wing, a short whistling note. It runs swiftly, 
and is a brisk and lively bird. 

Plate Fig. 1. Represents the male in mature plu- 
mage. 

Forehead, eyebrows, oval space between the bill and t^yes, 
throat, nape and hind part of the heck white. Crown 
of the head black, the feathers being margined with yel- 
lowish-white. From the base of the under mandible, 
on each side, proceeds a band of black which surrounds 
the eyes, and, passing down the sides of the neck, joins 
the large gorget of black that occupies the lower part 
of the neck and upper part of the ireast. Mantle and 
scapulars reddish-brown, irregularly varied with black. 
Lower part of the back, and upper tail-coverts, white. 
Rump black. Lateral tail-feathers white, the central 
ones black. Quills having their outer webs bl£u;k, the 
basal parts of thj^ inner webs and the shafts white. Se- 
condaries haying broad white tips,** forming a distinct 
bar across the wings. Belly, abdomen, vent, and under 
tail-coverts pure white. Legs and toes orpiment-orange, 
wjlli' the joints darker." Bill black. 
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Fig. S. Is the female, resembling the male bird, except 
that the colours are not so distinct or. bright, and the 
white on the head and neck less pur&' 

Fig. 8. The young of the year. . Young of 

In this state the cheeks and throat are white. Head and^® 
neck hair-brown, with darker variegationsi Collar and 
gorget black, edged with greyish-white. Back and sca^. 
pulars hair-brown, gloss^ with oliv&igreen, eacji feather 
having its tip black, margined with yellowish-white. 

Outer tail-feather white, with a large black spot near 
the tip, the rest tipped with white. Legs honey-yel- 
low. It is frequently met with in an intermediate state, 
with more or less of the reddish-brown ; and the coUar, 
eye-patch, &c. less marked and distinct than in the 
adult bird; 


Genus ARENARIA, Beciist. SANDERLING. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bile as long as the head, strait, slender, semi-flexible, 
compressed at the base, with the tip dilated and smooth. 

Nostrils lateral, basal, narrow, longitudinally cleft in the 
nasal furrow, *which extends to the dertrurn or nail of the 
bill. * 

Wings of mean length, acuminate, with the first quill- 
feather the longest. 

Legs slender, of mean length, naked above the tarsal joint. 
Feet three-toed, all the toes direc^ forwards, with a very 
small ^nhecting m^brane at their baie. 

By Linn^us Ae Sanderling was at first arranged ^th the 
Tringas, but afterwards transferred to the genus Charadr^ 
in which it was replied by Gmelin and Latham. 
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Subsequent authors, however, very properly separated it 
fron^^the ime Plovers (as the form of its bill was plainly in- 
compatible with such an arrangement), and made it the type 
of a separate genus, named, by Bkchstezn and Mkysk, 
Arenarta^ and by Illiger Caliins. In the form of its feet 
and g^eral habits we trace its affinity to the typical CAa- 
radriada^ so that its situation in thi^ Family h distinctly 
marked. At the same time, -the connexion of this bird with 
the Scohpacida is supported by, the structure of its bill, 
whicJi strongly re^mbles that of the genus Tringa ; and it 
tlius becomes one of those essential links, as it were, that so 
Ijcautifully unite the groups of the different families through- 
out the whole feathered tribe. . 

The Sanderling is as yet the only species of its genus. Its 
geographical range is extensive, being found, during its pe- 
riodical migrations, in all quarters of the globe. It is sub- 
ject to the double moult, and the change from the winter to 
tlie summer jdumage is very distinct. 


COMMON SANDERLING. 

Auenaiua Calidhis^ Meyer, 

ri.A TK XXXyi. Figs. 1 & 2. 

.Arenaria Calidris, Meyer, ’^rassc'henh. l)#t. £ 4. 

Arenaria vulgari.s, Steph, 8haw*s Zool. ll. 4J)(), j)l. So. 

Calidris arenaria, Leach's Cat. Br. Mus. p. 28.— Brit. Anim. 1. 112. 
sp. 1G2. 

Sanderling variable, Temm, Man. d’Ornith. 2. 524. 

Common Sanderling, Shatr's Zool. 1 1. 490. pi. S5. winter plumage. Flem, 

Br. Anim. 1. 112. 102. 

/Tringa arenaria, Lmn. Sjst. 1. 255. 9.— J?ati Svn. 109. A. 11. — Gmel 
Syst. 1. (i«0. 

Cliaradrius grisea minor, Briss, Ornith. 5. 0S6. 17* t. 20. f. 2. 

L.C Sanderling, liny: Ois. 7. 532. 

Cliaradrius Calidris, Linn. Syst. 1. 255. 9,-^GmeL Syst. 1. 689.— La/A. 
^ Vinter ] Ind. Omith. 2. 741. sp. 4. 

plumage, \ Arenaria vulgaris, Bechst, Tasschenb. Lent. 2. 462. 

and vonng. Sanderli^ or Ciirwillet, Pejin, Br. Zool 2. 480. No. 212. pi. 73 Arct. 

ZooL Z. 403. — (VilL (AngL) 303. — Lath. Syn. Sup. 5. 197.— Sup. 
253.-^La/A. Syn. Sup. 2. 31.5. — Bewick's Vkr, Birdl^ 2. t. p. 1— 

Cat. Dorset. 16.-^071/. Omith; Diet. 2.— /et Sup Wik. Amer. Om. 

7- «». pl- 5». fig. 4. 
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Charadrius rubidus, Gmel. Syst. 1. G88. — Lath* Ind. Omith. 2. 740. sp. 2.\ 
— Wils. Araer. Omith. 7* 129. pL 03. fig. 3. I 

lluddy Plover, Penn. Arct ZooL 2. 404.— .//O/A Syn. 5. 10.5. 2.— Wils. > 
Amer. Omith. 7. 129. pL 63. fig. 3. I 

PaoviKCiAT., — Curwillet, Towilly. 

This active little bird is a visitant to our shores dtiring 
tlie winter season, being one of the various species whose 
polar migration extends far within, the arctic circle..’ Its re- 
sidence in those dreary northern cliiyies apj)ears; however, to 
be confined to little beyond the time necessarily occu})ied by 
the duties attendant on reproduction, as it is seen on our 
coast sometimes as early as the month of August, at which 
time I have killed several individuals upon the Northum- 
brian strand. These have generally been the young of the 
year, and are probably stragglers from flocics of the earliest 
broods, whose destination is pointed to more southern lati- 
tudes; as the great body, that resorts to our shores, and 
those of the opposite continent, seldom arrives before the 
middle of September. U})on their first aj)pearance, we find 
few of them possessing the complete winter plumage, l)(*aring 
still strong indications of their summer clothing, varied, of 
course, according to the advance in winter dress of each in- 
dividual, and jiresenting much diversity of appearance. The 
change, however, goes rapidly on, and, in October, they are 
perfectly clad, the plain^arb that distinguishes them till 
the approach bf^s^ng, when it gives place to a gayer and 
more attractive suit, aj)propriately styled by Temminck, 
Phtmage de^ J^oces."^ This bird lives on the sandy shores 
of the ocean, but docs not frequent those of an oozy or slimy 
nature ; in habits it strongly resembles the smaller species of 
Charadritis, and sometimes associates with Charadriuft hia- 
tkula. It runs very swiftly, and its flight is strong and ra- 
pid. It feeds on the smaller marine coleopterous insects and 
minute worms and larvae, which it finds on the beach. The 
distribution .bf the species, durihg its migrations, is widely 
spread!, as it has been met with throughout the greater part 
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of Europe and Asia, and also in North America. — Its nest 
and eggs remain yet undescribed, though it is known to re- 
tire to the arctic regions during the summer months, for the 
purpose of incubation. Dr Fleming has suggested, that, in 
all probability, it may occasionally breed in Great Britain, 
as it has been observed in the Mull of Cantyre as late as on 
the 2d of J line (Idim. Transac. vol. viii. p. 268,) ; no disco- 
very of such a fact, however, having come within my know- 
ledge, even after diligent inquiry, it may be presumed tliat 
such instances of late apjiearance have arisen from some in- 
jury sustained by the individuals thus seen ; although it 
may be remarked, that even after the period above men- 
tioned, sufficient time would still remain to enable the birds 
to reach the nearest breeding station, and rear their young, 
before the close of the polar summer -comjielled them to re- 
migrate to more southern latitudes. 

Plate 36. Fig. 1. represents the Sanderling in the winter 
plumage. 

Front, throat, sides of the neck, and the whole of the under 
parts, pure white. Crown, nape of the neck, back, and 
scapulars, ash-grey, the shafts of the feathers l)eing 
blackish-broAvn. Secondary quills hair-brown, with 
broad white ti])s, forming a bar across the wings. 
Greater ijuills having their outer webs deep hair-brown, 
and their shafts white. Tail cuneated ; the middle fea- 
thers hair-brown, margined with white ; the outer ones 
greyish-white. Ellmw of the wings deep hair-brown. 
Bill and legs black. 

. 2. In the summer or nuptial dress. 

Crown of the head, and forehead, black ; the feathers being- 
margined with pale reddish-brown and white. Throat, 
heck, and breast, a mixture of reddish-brown, ash- 
grey, and brownish-black. Back and scapulars red- 
dish-brown, with large irregular patches and spots of 
black. Greater coverts blackish-brown, margined and 
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tipped with white ; and forming a bar across the wrings. 

Quills brownish-bla^k. 

In the first, or nestling plumage, the forehead, eya-streak, Young, 
cheeks, and throat, are white. At the lower part of the 
neck is a zone of pale cream or yellowish-white, which 
passes into light ash-grey upon the upper part of the 
breast. Under parts of the body white. Crown of the 
head black, margined and spotted with pale buff. Nape 
and hind part of the neck pale ash-grey, with darker 
streaks. Mantle and scapulars black, margined and 
spotted with white. Tcrtials liair-brown, margined 
with greyish -white. Quills and tail as in tlie winter 
plumage of the adult bird. I^egs deep grey. 


Genus GLAREOLA. PRATINCOLE. 

GENERIC CIIAHACTKKS. 

Bill short, hard, bulging at the base, convex, and curved 
for upwards of half its length, comprcss(Kl towards the point ; 
gape wide, the coniiuissure extending as far as the anterior 
angle of the eye ; edges of the under mandible bending in- 
wards, and covered by those of the upper, whose curvature 
they follow. Nostrils basal, lateral, and obliquely cleft. 

Legs of mean lengtlr, slender ; with })art of the tibiae im- 
mediately above the tarsal joint naked. Feet four-toed; 
three before and one behind ; the outer united at its base to 
the middle one by a membrane ; the inner toe free. Claws 
rather long, nearly straight, truncated ; that of the middle 
toe imperfectly pectinated. 

Wings very long ; the first quill-feather being the longest. 
Tail more or less forked. 

The members of this genus are inhabitants of the tempe- 
rate and warmer climates of the ancient, world. They fre- 


o 
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quent the margins of lakes and rivers, as well as marshes of 
the interior of the country, feeding chiefly upon the insects 
that such situations abundantly afford, and which they take 
both on wing and on the ground, where the birds can run 
very swiftly. Their flight, from the great length of wing, 
and forked shape of the tail, is also extremely rapid. Their 
moult is said to be double, but there is no abrupt or very 
marked change of colour between the winter and spring 
jfliimage, the variation principally consists in an additional 
brilliancy and depth of tint. Ily LiNNM<:irs, who, with re- 
spect to this groii}), a])pear^ to have mistaken similitude for 
ajjinity^ the Glareoles were placed amongst his Ilirudines ; 
in which error he has b(‘en followed by many subsequent 
compilers. In the “ Index Ornithologicus’'* of Latham, we 
find the genus Glarcola standing next to liallus ; Cuvier, 
also, in his ‘‘ Rc*gne Animal,’’ placed it at the extremity of 
his family of Macrodaeiyks^ but as a group which he found 
it difficult to reconcile in character with the others. In the 
first edition of the “ Land Birds” of this work, in which 
the systematic arrangement of Temminck was chiefly adopt- 
ed, (tlie publication of it having been previous to the intro- 
duction of the natural sysU'in, or that founded upon the true 
affinities connecting the various orders and families), the 
Glarcola was given as a member of the Alcctoridcs ; an order 
framed by 1 ’emmii^ck for the reception of a few genera, 
whose affinities lie had not accurately traced, or which, uj)on 
investigation, he could not readily arrange with his other 
systematic divisions. These are now more ajipropriately 
transferred to the stations tlity should occupy according to 
jtheir affinities; and it is iqion the connexion which may be 
traced with the other members of the family of Charadriadce^ 
that the genus Glarcola now becomes included in that fa- 
milv. 
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COLLARED PRATINCOLE* 

GlAIIEOLA TOmWATA, 

riATE LXIII. 


CSlareola turquata, Meyer, Tasschcnb. 2. 4*04. 

Crlareole a Collier, Temm. Man. (rOrnitli. 2. 500. 

(xlareola Aiistriaea, iMh. Ind. Orii. 2. sp. 1. 

Hirundo Pratineola, Linn. Syst. J145. sp. 12. — Cmel. Syst. 1. 005.— 
lock in Trans. Linn. Soc. 11. 177 - 
Glarcola, Briss. 5. 141. t. 12. f. J. 

Hirundo marina, Uaii Syii. 72 — Will 150. 

J.a Terdrix de Mer, Bnff. Ois. 7- •'»44v —LL PL Enl. 002. 

Das Itothtussiffe Sandhuhn, liechst. Natiirg. Dout. 1. 457. t. 13. 

Austrian Pratincole, Lath. Syn. 5. 222. t. 05. — Mont. Ornith. Diet. Sup. J 
with a figure. — Bullock in Trans. Linn. Soc. 11. 177 * 

Glarcola Scnegalensis cl Na^via, (imel. Syst. 1. 005. s]). 1.2. and 3.— . 
Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 753. and sp. 2. .3. and the varieties. — Briss. 3. j 
147 and 140. I 

J^e Perdrix de Mer, La Grise, La Brunc, and La Giarole, Buff. Ois. 7. 1 
544 et 245. , J* 

Das Braunringige Sandhuhn, und Gcllecktc Sandhuhn, Bechst. Naturg. I 
Dent. 4. 401. var. A. B. I 

Coromandel, Seni'gal, Spoiled, and other varieties, Lath. Svn. 5. 224 ct| 
225. ' ^ 


Old and 
f young of 
both sexes. 


Young 
und other 
varieties. 


The Collared Pratincole was first added to tlie British Rare 
Fauna by Mr Bullock, ])roj)rietor of the late London 
Museum, wdio, in .May 1807, received a specimen tliat was 
shot near Ormskirk in Lancashire, and which is now in the 
celebrated collection of Lord Sj’anley. IIc‘ al'lerwards, in 
an excursion to the nortliern parts of Scotland in 181 2, killed 
another in the island of Unst, the northernmost of the Shet- 
land group ; and, as the circumstances are interesting, as 

• In consequence of the different station in the system now pn)j)erly as- 
signed to this bird, its descrij)tiori has been removed from the letter-press 
of the Land Birds, in the second edUion of that volume ; at the same time, 
it has not been possible to make a similar arrangement in the volumes of 
Plates. 1 must therefore trust to the indulgence of iny readers, and hope 
they will not find much inconvenience in still referring to Pari I. for the 
figure of the Pratincole. 
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tending to elucidate the manners of the species, I quote them 
from the description he has given in the Transactions of the 
Linncan Society. ‘‘ When I first discovered it, it rose vrithin 
a few feet, and flew round me in the manner of a. Swallow, 
and then alighted close to the head of a cow that was tethered 
within ten yards distance. After examining it a few minutes, 
1 returned to the house of T. Edmondsons, Esq. for my gun, 
and, accompanied by that gentleman'*s brother, went in 
search of it. After a short time, it came out of some grow- 
ing corn, and was catching insects at the time I fired, and, 
being only wounded in the^wing, we had an opportunity of 
examining it alive. In the form of its bill, wings, and tail, as 
well as its mode of flight, it greatly resembles the genus 
Hirundo ; but, contrary to the whole of this family, the legs 
were long, and bare above the knee, agreeing with Tringa ; 
and, like the Sandpipers, it ran witli the greatest rapidity 
when on the ground, or in shallow water, in })ursuit of its 
food, whicli was wholly of flies, and of which its stomach 
was full.’' In tlie above descri])tion we recognise nothing 
that allies this bird to the Hlrumlinkke^ beyond certain pecu- 
liarities posses.sed to an equal extent by some of the Ternn 
(of the family of the Larida^ and the order Natalores)^ as 
well as by birds of other families and orders, viz. a full de- 
velopment of the wings and tail for the purposes of flight, 
which mere external resemblances will jiot imply any real 
affinity existing ; on the other hand, its manners and ana- 
tomy }K)iiit out the true situation it holds in the natural 
system. — The Pratincole inhabits the borders of lakes, rivers, 
and inland seas, particularly such as form extensive marshes 
covered with reeds, and other aquatic herbage. In Hungary, 
it abounds on the marshy confines of the lakes Neusidel and 
Baladqa, where it was seen by Temminck in flocks of 
hundreds together ; and it is also met with in some provin- 
ces of German V and France, as well as in Switzerland and 
Italy, but in tliese latter couiitrii‘s only as a bird of passage, 
or rather perhaps as an occasional \ isitant. In Tartary, and 
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the eenlral j)arts of Asia, it is coiiinion, anil iiulecil its g-eo- 
graphical distribution seems to be very extensive, as miglit 
naturally be expected from its great power of flight. It 
feeds on flies, beetles, worms, and other aipiatic insects, taken Pootl* 

(as before noticed) either on wing or the ground, where it 
runs with great swiftness. — Its flight is singularly ra))id, 
surpassing perhaps even that of any of the Swtdlow tribe. — 

Its nest is formed amongst the rushes, and the thick herbage Nest, &e. 
of its above mentioned localities, and it lays several eggs, of 
which the colour has not been noticed by any author. This 
bird, from the change of plumage it undergoes at different 
seasons, and also attendant uj)on age, has been multij)lied by 
some writers into three or four s])ecies, but whicli are clearly 
referable to the single one now under consideration. Two 
s])ecies, distinct from the j)resent one, are, however, given by 
Temminck, as found on the Asiatic Continent and in New 
Holland, but never met with in Eurojie, viz. Glarcola GraL 
laria and Glar, lactca^ and which are figured in the ‘‘ Planches 
C^oloriees’** of tlie same author. 

PART I. Plate 63. Represents tliis bird of the natural 
size. 

Head, nape of tlie iu*ck, bjick, scapulars, and wing-coverts, (Som ral 
yellowish-brown, inclining to wood-brown, with a me- 
tallic lustre. Throat, and fore part of the neck red- 
dish-white, bounded by a narrow list of black, which 
proceeds upwarils and joins a black streak between the 
bill and the eyes. Breast pale wood-broAvn ; abdomen 
and vent white. Upper tail-coverts white. Tail inucli 
forked, having the basal half of its feathers white, the 
rest blackish-brown. Under wing-coverts broAvnish-red . 

Quills blackish- brown. Edges of the bill, and base of 
the lower mandible bright scarlet-orange. L(*gs brown- 
ish-purple red. Irides* light reddish-broAvn. 
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Gi^nus CURSORIUS, Late. SWIFTFOOT. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as short or sliortcr than the head, depressed at the 
base, curved towards the end, and jxrinted. Toinia of the 
under inaudible covered by those of the upper one, and fol- 
lowin*;- its eiii've. 

N<»strils liasal, lateral, oval, and surrounded by a small 
jyrotuberance. 

Wings of inean length, liaving the first quill-feather nearly 
equal to the second, which is the longest. 

I.egs long, slendiT, with the tibije naked for a consider- 
able* s])ace above tlie tarsal joint. Feet three-toed ; toes all 
diriicted forwards, short, and united at their base by a mem- 
brane. Naked part of the tibije, front of the tarsus, and uj)- 
per part of the toes scutellated. In nails, tliat of the middle 
toe broad, with its inner margin pectinated. 

The genus Cvrm)riu.s w’as I'stablished by I^atham, for 
the rece])tion of the two species then known, and which had 
been included by Gmelin ifi the genus Ckaradrius of I.in- 
N.EUs, notwith.standing they exhibited Avell-inarked charac- 
ters peculiar to themselve.s. Tkmminck ado])ted Latham’s 
title, but transferred the genus from its situation, adjoining 
to the IMovers, to his order Cumrnu.s ; which nearly answers 
to the family of StruthlonhJft:^ in thi* rasorial order of the 
present system, 'i'his arrangement was also adopted in the 
volume of letter-press that acconifianied the first series of the 
‘‘ Illustrations of British Ornithology but as subsequent 
investigation into the affinities of the genus seems confirma- 
tive of the correctness of the opinion of Mr Vigors, with re- 
spect to the situation it holds in the natural arrangement, I 
have again placed it amongst the Ckaradriadfi^ in the order 
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Grallatores^ as bcin^ still more closely allied to the typical 
members of that family, tlian to the Bustards, or other ge- 
nera of the StrutMonidai. In addition to the two species 
above alluded to, three others have been discovered, which 
are lK‘autifully displayed in the ‘‘ Planches Coloriik‘s/’ These 
birds are all natives of the ancient continent, inhabiting the 
sandy deserts of Asia and Africa. Of their liabits and other 
]}eculiaritics not much is known, but such information as we 
possess tends to confirm the j)roprietv of their position be- 
tween the other genera of the pres(‘nt family, and the smaller 
members of the Struilnomdxe. TJiev run with surj)rising 
s])eed, and their flight, from the full develojwnent of their 
wings, is swift and j)owerful. 


C R E A M-C O r. O IJ R E D 8 W I FT F O O T f • 

(JuJtSOIUVS IsAliELLlSUSy Mitfcr, 
rj.ATK XXXllI**. 


Ciirsorius Isalielliriiis, Alvyer^ 'rassclienb. Dent, 2, Man. 

(VOrnith. 2. 'iia. — Stryh. Sliriw's Zool, II. 5(10. pi. 57- 
Cl'ursorius Eur<)]nL!US, Lnt/i. lnd. Oriiitli. 2. 7i»l- t* 

Charadrius (lalluais, Cvu'/. Syst. 1. 002. 

I\.e Courl-vite, Ois. 8. Id. JM. EiiL 705 — Lesson. 2. 203, 

C^ourt-vite Isabelle, Tcmm. iMaii. (l*Oriiith. 2. 515. 

Crearn-folourcd riovi?r, Lath. Syii. 5. 217. 25 — hi. Sup. 254. t. 110. — 
— Lewin's Ur. llirds, 5. pi. 187 — Wale. Syn. 2. pi. 104. — Mont. Ornith. 
Diet. 2. — Id. Suj). 

Cream-coloured Courses Stvjdi. Shaw’s Zool, 11. 500. pi. 37. an ill-drawn 
figure. 

SiNCK the })ublicatioM of the First Pari of the present 
work, an instance lias fortunately occurred of the Cream- 
coloured Swiftfoot liaving been killed near Timberwood 
Hill, in Charwood Forest, Leicestershire, in October 1827. 

•j* 1 have to offer a similar apology to my readers for the transfer of this 
bird, from the First to the Second Part of these “ Illustrations,” that I have 
already made in the preceding note (on the Collared Fratineolc% Avith this 
fortunate exception, that the representalioti of the Swiftfoot will he found 
in its i)roper place (in Part Second of the Plates) ; as an accompanying 
figure was not given in Part First. 
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SWIFTFOOT. 


This beautiful specimen, now in the possession of the Rev. 
T. Gisboexk, of Yoxall Lodge, Staffordshire, was kindly 
lent to me for the purpose of enriching these “ Illustrations 
and I have thus .been enabled to give a correct figure of this 
bird in the Second Series, in the situation that it properly holds 
in the systematic arrangement now adopted. It is one of our 
Very rftre rarest visitants, tlie above being, as far as I can collect, the 
visitant. instance only of its appearance in Britain. Of the two 

prior specimens, one was shot in Kent, near the seat of Wil- 
liam Hammond, Esq. and was sent to Dr Latham* ; and, as 
the following account which accompanied it is particularly in- 
teresting, as being descriptive of its manners, I make no apo- 
logy for transcribing it : — It was first met with running upon 
some light land, and so little fearfiil was it, that, after hav- 
ing sent for a gun, one was brought to him, which did not 
readily go off, having been charged some time, and in conse- 
quence missed his aim. The rej>ort frightened the bird 
away, but, after making a turn or two, it again settled within 
a hundred yards of him, when lie was prepared with a second 
shot, which disjiatched it. It was observed to run with in- 
credible swiftness, and at intervals to pick wp something 
from the ground, and was so bold as to render it difficult to 
make it rise from the ground, in order to take a more secure 
aim on the wing. The note was not like any kind of Plo- 
vers, nor indeed to be compared with that of any known 
bird.” The other sjiecimen is mentioned by Montagu, as 
having been killed in Wales, and was afterwai'ds in the col- 
lection of the late Professor SiiiTiioiir, of Oxford. Africa 
is the native region of this species, particularly the northern 
and western parts of .that secluded country, where it inhabits 
the extensive plains of the desert. In Europe, even its ap- 
pearance is of the rarest occurrence, as there are only two 

• This specimen found its way into the Leverian Museum, at the sale 
of which it was purchased by Fichtjel, wlio afterwards disposed of it to 
Donovajj for the sum of eighty -three giiineiis.y t is uoav ilepusited in the 
British Museum. 
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other instances of its capture in this division of the world, 
viz. one in France, and the other in Austria. On this ac- 
ccjunt the specific name of IsabeUtnus^ given to it by Meyer, 
has been preferred to that of Europoius^ so inallvertciitly 
iimwsed by Latham. Nothing is yet known respecting its 
particular habits, its food, or the propagation of the species. 

Plate 33 **. represents this bird of the natural size, from 
the specimen above alluded to. 

Bill three quarters of an inch long, black, and arched to- (Jencml 
wards the tip. Irides pale yellowish-grey. Forehead 
and crown of the head pale bufl-orange, passing towards 
the occiput int(> ash-grey, bchnv which backwards is a 
triangular spot of black. Over each eye, and j)assing 
round the hind part of the head (below the black s])ot), 
is a band of ])ure white. From the posterior angle of 
the eye is a streak of black. ^Pliroat and chin pale 
reddish- wliite. The whole of the body sienna-yellow, 
tinged w'ith ash-grey, ])alest beneath. Greater quills 
brownish-black ; outer tail-feathers having a small 
dusky spot near their tips. Legs long, with the tibia? 
naked for an inch above the tarsal joint. Toes short ; 
the outer united to the middle toe by a rather bn)ad 
membrane, the hmcr toe by a smaller one. Claw of the 
middle tcK^ pei*tinated ; a peculiarity belonging also to 
all the other sjjecies. 


Genus VANELLUS, Ihnss. LAPWING. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, strait, slightly coin{)ressed ; 
the jHiints of both mandibles homy and hard, rather swollen 
and convex, the edges bent inwards; nasal groove wide, and 
reaching as far as the horny tip. The part of the ciihnen 
that divides the nostrils lower than the tip of the bill. To- 
mia of both mandibles, as far as the tJj>, equal. 
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Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, pierced in the membrane of 
the nasal groove. 

Legs slender, with the lower part of the tibiae naked ; feet 
four-toed, • three before and one behind, united at the base 
by a membrane ; that portion of it between the outer and 
middle toe being the largest. Hind toe very short, articu- 
lated upon the tarsus, and not reaching to the ground. 
Tarsi reticulated ; nails falcate ; the inner edge of the mid- 
dle one flattened and expanded. 

Wings ample, tuberculated or spurred ; the tliree first 
quill feathers notched, or suddenly narrowing towards their 
tips, and shorter than the fourth and fifth, which are the 
longest in each wing. Pliunage thick, soft, rather open in 
texture, with more or less of a metallic gloss. 

The members of this genus, of which the Crested Lap- 
wing (^Vafidlus cristatus) may be considered the type, are 
nearly allied in the form of the bill, and in their habits, to 
the genera Charadrius and Pluvianus^ but differ from them 
in having a small hind toe, which feature brings them into 
connexion with other four-toed groups of the order GraU 
latores. By Linn.eus, Latham, and other authors, they 
were, on account of tJiis hind toe, placed in the genus 
TringUy to the members of which they only bear a distant 
alliance; their true affinity with the other groups of the 
Charadriadce being distinctly shewn, both from their ana- 
tomy and habits. The Lapwings have tfie forepart or ellK)w 
of the wing armed with a spur ; in some species short and 
blunt, in others long and pointed. The head is also gene- 
rally furnished with peculiar appendages ; in the European 
species, in the form of a long singularly shaped crest ; in 
other species appearing as wattles, or fleshy protuberances, 
about the bill and eyes. They arc the inhabitants of open 
ground and plains, particularly where the soil is of a moist 
nature ; feeding on worms, insects, larva?, &c. They are sub- 
ject to the double moult ; but their vernal change of plumage 
is not attended with any remarkable difl'erence of colour. 
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CRESTED OR GREEN LAPWING. 

Vanellus crtstatus^ Mayer. 

PT.ATE XXXIV. 


Vanellus cristatus, Flem, Hr. Anini. I. 111. sp. IfiO. 

Vanellus gavia, Stepk. Shaw’s -5?ooL 11. 5(W. pi. Cat. Hr. Aiiis. 

p. 

Tringa Vanellus, TAmu Syst. 1- 241*. 2, — Gmcl. Syst- 1. f>70. — Uaii Syn. 1 10. 

A. 1 WUL 220. t. 57 Jiriss. Orn. 5. 04. 1. 1. 8. 1*. \.—Lath. Inil. Orn. 

2. 720. sp. 2. 

Charadrius Vanellus, W a filer ^ Syst. Ar. 1. 

liO Vanncaii, C)is. 0. 48. pL 4 — Til. 1*1. Enl. 242. 

Vanneau huj)j)e, Tcmm» Man. irOmith. 2. 550. 

Gehuiibte Kiebitz, IlechsL Natur/i'. Dent. 4. 340. 

Lapwing, or Jlastard Plov’er, Penn. Br. Xool, 2. 453. No. 100 — Arct. 

Zool. 2. 400. 1) IVilL 307. pL — AllAn^ Hr. Hinls, 1. pi. 74 

LewirCs Br. Birds, Si. pi. 107 — Pm//. Cat. Dorset, p. 15 — Lath. Syn. Si. 

101 Uetvwk\H Hr. Birds, Kd. 1020, 2. ^j. t. 70 — Mont. Ornith. Diet. 1. 

— Lou'i's Faun. Oread. ]). 84. 

Crested l4ai)wing, Shaw's ZooL 11. 500. pL 38.-— /Yew. Br. Anim. 1. 111. 
sp. 100. 

By its common appellation of Pewits this bird is well 
known throughout Britain, where it is very abundant during 
the summer or brc*eding season, and is then found in almost 
every situation, from the upland dry or iftarshy moors, to 
the pasture and fallow grouncis of the lower districts. In 
these various localities, after making a slight depression in 
the ground, which it lines with a few broken straws or dry 
stalks of grass, it deposits eggs, like most of the vermi- Nest, 
vorous Grallatores. They are of a deep oil-green colour, 
blotched and irregularly marked wdth brownish-black, and 
are brought in great numbers to the London market, where, 
as an article of luxury for the table, they always command 
a good price. On this account they are eagerly sought for 
in all the districts where these birds are numerous, and the 
open and extensive fields, as well as the rabbit warrens of 
Norfolk, with the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridge, furnish a principal part of the supply. The trade 
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of collecting them continues for alioiit two months, and great 
expertness in the discovery of the nests is shewn by those 
accustom^ to it ; generally judging of their situation by the 
conduct of the female birds, who invariably, upon being dis- 
turbed, run from the eggs, and then fly near to the ground 
for a short distance, without uttering any alarm-cry. The 
males, on the contrary, are very clamorous, and fly round 
the intruder, endeavouring, by various instinctive arts, to 
divert his attention. — The young, when hatched, are covered 
with down of an ochreous yellow, mixed with brown : they 
are assiduously attended by the parents, who lead them to 
the softer parts of the soil, where food is more abundantly 
obtained. At this interesting period, when engaged in their 
parental duties, these birds must have attracted the attention 
of most persons, from the extreme anxiety they disjday, and 
the devices they practise, in order to draw oft* eitlier man or 
dog from the vicinity of their callow brood. After the young 
are fully grown, and able to fly, they assemble in large flocks ; 
gradually, as autumn approaches, deserting the interior of 
the country, and moving nearer to the coast. Here they 
chiefly frequent the fallow grounds and turnip fields, re- 
maining (with allusion to the northern counties) till Novem- 
ber, or even later, should the weather continue mild or open ; 
but, in case of severe frost, most of them retire, and pass 
the rest of the winter farther to the southward. In Northum- 
berland they re-appear, towards the enci of February or the 
beginning of March, in small flocks ; from which, having se- 
parated and paired, they spread themselves over the face of 
the country. At this season their flight (particularly that of 
the male birds) is very peculiar, being subject to a variety 
of evolutions, in the course of which they frequently dart 
perpendicularly upwards to a considerable height, then 
throwing a summerset, as it would seem, in the air, suddenly 
descend almost to the ground, along which they course with 
many turnings and great velocity, till the same manceuvre is 
repeated. These movements are attended by- a loud hissing 

5 
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noise of the wings, arising from their rapid inoticni, aided by 
the peculiar form of them, which offers a broken resistance 
to the air. During these aerial exercises, which are sup- 
ported for a long time without intermission, they utter a var- 
riety of notes, very different in tone and expression from the 
monotonous cry of alarm, that has conferred on them their 
provincial appellation of Pewit, or Pces-wecp. This species 
is very widely dispersed, being found throughout all the di- 
visions of the ancient continent. Specimens that I have re- 
ceived from China are precisely similar to our own birds ; 
they are in the winter plumage, and most of them seem to 
be the young of the year. In Holland the Lapwing is re- 
markably abundant. Its flesh, in autumn and winter, is 
juicy and sweet*, not yielding in flavour to that of the 
Golden Plover, or indeed to any of this tribe, but becomes, 
in the summer season, dry and unpalatable. — It feeds prin- FockI. 
cipally on earth-worms, in obtaining which it displays great 
ingenuity. I have seen,’’ says Dr Latham, this bird 
approach a worm- cast, turn it aside, and, after walking two 
or three times about it, by way of giving motion to the 
ground, the worm come out, and the watchful bird, seizing 
hold of it, draw it forth.” It also devours slugs, insects, 
larvaj, &c., on which account it is frequently ke]3t in gar- 
dens ; but, when thus domesticated, it requires to be fed and 
protected during the severity of winter, as it is, in such situa- 
tions, unable to obtajp a sufficient supply of its native food. 

An interesting anecdote, shewing the degree of domestica- 
tion to whic;h this bird may be brought, is related by 
Bjcwick, but as the extract would l>e long, I must refer my 

■ On this account, as well as from their abundance, and their having so 
long a crest, or aigrette^ I am led to think that the birds mentioned by !.«- 
j.AKD, under the name of Egreia, as having been ser>'’cd up at the famous 
feast of Archbishop Nevil, to the number of one thousand, were Jjap- 
wtngs, and not that species of Heron, now known under the title of the 
Idttlc Egret, which, from the works of our earlier naturalists, appears to 
have been if not an unknown, at least a rare species in Britain. 
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readers to the original work. The plumage of the Lapwing 
is rich, and the colours well contrasted, and it is of very 
sprightly appearance. It runs swiftly, during which it has 
a singular habit of stopping suddenly at intervals, and put- 
ting its bill to the ground, but without picking up any thing, 
apparently to bring its body, as it were, to a proper equi- 
poise. 

Platk 34. represents the male and female in summer plu- 
mage. 

General Bill black. Forehead, crown, chin, and gorget, shining 
greenish-black. Occipital crest composed of long slen- 
der black feathers, turning sliglitly upwards. From 
the corners of the under mandible runs a black streak, 
passing under the eyes to tlie nape of the neck. Region 
of the eyes, najie, and sides of the neck, pure white. 
Back, scapulars, and tertials, pale glossy olive-green ; 
the latter being tinged with purplish-red. Wing-coverts 
deep olive-green, glossed with blue and purjilish red. 
Wings much rounded ; the quills black, with the tips of 
the first four dirty white. Lower jiart of the back 
clove-brown, glossed with green. Upper tail coverts 
orange-brown ; the lower ones paler. Tail having tlie 
basal half of the feathers white ; the rest black, with 
white tips ; except the outermost feather, which is en- 
tirely white. Belly and abdoincp pure white. Legs 
brownish-purple red. 

In winter the throat and chin are white ; the feathers of 
the upper part of the plumage margined with reddish- 
white, and with less of the gloss, and reddish-purjile 
tints. The young have the occipital crest very short ; 
the face and neck white, speckled with brown ; and the 
feathers of the back and scapulars more deeply mar- 
gined with pale ochreous yellow. Legs and toes grey, 
with a pink tinge. 
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Genus SQUATAROLA, Cur. BASTARD PLOVER* 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill rather strong, cylindrical, strait, nearly as long as the 
head ; the tip, or horny part, about half the length of the 
whole bill, tumid, and arched, with the tomia bending in- 
wards. Nasal groove wide; half the length of the bill. 
Mesorhinium depressed below the level of the tip. Nostrils 
longitudinally pierced in the membrane of the grcx>ve, linear 
oblong. 

Wings rather long, acuminate ; with the first quill-feather 
the longest. 

Legs slender, of mean length, naked above the tarsal 
joint. Feet four-toed, three before and one behind ; front 
toes joined at their base by a membrane, that portion of it 
between the outer and middle toe being the longest. Hind 
toe very small, or rudimental. Tarsi reticulated. 

Plumage thick, close, and adpressed. 

The Bastard Plover, like the Lapwings, was placed in the 
genus Tringa by some of the earliest systematists”J*, on ac- 
count of its being furnished with a very minute hind toe. 
It was afterwards placed by Temminck, Beciistkin, &c., 
with the Lapwings In the genus Vanellus^ but as form- 
ing a separate section, on account of the diflerent character 
exhibited in the form of the wings. Instead of adopting 

* I have considered it most advisable not to let generic distinction (how- 
ever necessary) interfere with the English name of Plover^ so long attached 
to this species ; as my ambition has been, in the letter-press of the present 
work, to construct a popular manual of British Ornithology. 

•f* Hay and Willoughby, however, seem to have known its proper si- 
tuation, having placed it between the Lapwing and Golden Plover, exactly 
where it now stands in the natural arrangement. 

VOL. II. r 
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this sectional division, Cuvier and other naturalists made it 
the type of a genus, of which it was then supposed to be 
the only species ; a second, however, has been since disco- 
vered irf the southern hemisphere, specimens of which were 
brought by Captain P. P. King, R. N., from the Straits of 
Magellan. This latter species has been figured in the 
‘‘ Illustrations of Ornithology,'” under the title of SqvMarola 
cincta. In form and general appearance these birds are very 
similar to tlie true Plovers (or genus Ciiaradrius\ and, in- 
deed, are only to be distinguished by a stronger bill, and by 
the small hind toe, which the Plovers totally want. This 
character brings them into direct contiguity with the Lap- 
wings, and they thus hold an intermediate station, forming the 
connecting link between the genera VaneUus and Cliaradrms, 
*their manners are also very similar, and they subsist on the 
same food, viz. earth-worms, slugs, insects, and larva?. They 
are subject to the double moult, and that of tlie European 
species, in almost every respect, resembles the analogous 
change in Citaradrius Pluvialis ; whilst that of the exotic 
species is very much like to Charadrius Morinellus, They 
inhabit the borders of rivers, plains, and marshy tracts, as 
well as the shores of the ocean, where they generally pass the 
greater portion of the winter. In Europe they are migra- 
tory, retiring in spring from the temperate parts to regions 
within the arctic circle to breed. 
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BASTARD OR GREY PLOVER. 

SaUATAROLA CINEREA, CuV. 

PLATE XXXV. Pigs. 1, 2. 


Squatarola ciiierea, Cuv. Keg. Anim. 1. 4G7.-^Leach, Cat. Br. Mus. p. 21). 

^Shatr^s Zool 11. 506 — Flem. Br. Anini. 1. 111. sp. lOl. 

Vaiiellus mclanogaster, BechsL Naturg. Dcut- 4. 366. 

Charadrius hypomelas, Wagler^ Syst. Av. 1. sp. 43. 

Vanncau Pluvier, Temnu Man. d’Omith. 2. 647 — lesson, Man. 2. 306. 
Si’Iiwartzbauchiger Kieblz, Meyer, Vog- Deutsch. 2. Heft 22. 

Grey Squatarolc, Shaw's ZooL 11. 606. — Flem. Br. Anini. 1. 111. sp. 161. 

Grey Lapwing, Rennie's Ed. Mont. Omith. Diet. 

Tringa Squatarola, Linn. Syst. 1. 262. 23. — (imel. Syst. 1 . 662 — Lalh . . 

Ind. Om. 2. 729. sp. 11. 

Vanellus griseiis, Briss. 5. 100. 2. t. 9. f. 1. 

Pluvialis cinerea, Raii Svn. 111. A. 3. — WUL 22. pi. 67. 

Vanneau Pluvier, Bw# bis. 8. 66. PL Enl. 854. Winter 

Grey Plover, Albin. 1. t. 76,-^WUl. (Angl.) 309. t. 57 Bewick's Br. Vplumage. 

Birds, Ed. 1826, pi. t. 83. 

Grey Sandpiper, Br. Zool. 2. 466. No. 191. — Arct. ZooL 2. 393. — Lath. 

Syn. 6. 168. 11. — Id. Sup. 248. — I^ewin's Br. Birds, 6. pL 169. — Walo. 

Syn. 146. pi. Cat. Dorset. 16.— Afort/. Omith. Diet. 2.— Id. 

Sup. 


Tringa Helvetica, Linn. Syst. 1. 250. 12. — Chnel. Syst. 1. 6^G.•^Lath• 

Ind. Om. 2. 719. sp. 10. | 

Vanellus Helveticus, Briss. Om. 5. 106. 4. t. 10. fl 1. I 

Charadrius hypomelas, Pg//. Keise, 3. 699. No. 28. | f Summer 

Vanneau de Suisse, Buff. Ois. 8. 60. — Id. PI. Enl. 853. r plumage. 

Swiss Sandpi]ier, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. No. 396. — Lath. Syn. 5. 167. 10.— I 
Id. Sup. 248. I 

Tringa varia, Linn. Syst. 1. 252. 21 — Gmel. Syst. 1. 682. 'i 

Vanellus varius, Briss. 5. 103. t. 10. L 1. L Young- 

Vanneau varie, Buff. PL ]^pl. 923. j 


The Grey Plover is not a numerous species in Britain, 
and, indeed, in many parts, its ap|iearance seems almost li- 
mited to the period of its migrations, that is, when passing 
in autumn to its winter quarters, and in spring on its return 
to the colder regions of the north. In Northumberland there 
are a few stations on the coast, where it is found during the 
whole winter, but only in families or small flocks. It gene- 
rally arrives about the middle of September (sometimes even 
earlier), at which time several of the old birds still retain a 


p 
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part of their summer plumage, and the breast is seen beauti- 
fully spotted with black, and in which state it is also found 
in spring, when beginning to assume the nuptial dress. 
These fbathers rapidly give place to others of a different co- 
lour, and early in October the winter plumage is completed. 
Since the study of natural history became so prevalent, orni- 
thological specimens have acquired a proportionate value; 
and, in consequence, a keener look-out is now kept by the 
regular shooters of wild-fowl. To this must be attributed 
the supply of these birds sent from Norfolk, and other parts 
of the eastern coast, in the month of May, while on their 
passage to tlie north. At this season they have all com- 
menced the change of plumage, and are killed in various 
stages of its progress, some few nearly in the perfect garb, 
and answering to the description of the Tringa Helvetica 
of authors. In its form and appearance, as well as in the 
disposition of its colours (in all its states of plumage), the 
present species very closely resembles the Golden Plover 
{Charadrius PluviaUfi)^ and, except upon strict examination, 
may be very readily confounded with it. It is, however, ra- 
ther superior in size, and in possessing a hind toe (or rather 
daw)^ as well as in the long hlaclc under coverts of the ^vings, 
furnishes constant and sufficient marks of distinction. Its 
bill, upon comparison, will also be found much stronger than 
either that of the Plover or Lapwing, approaching closely in 
form to that of the genus (Edicnemus. On our coast it is 
found in oozy bays, or at the mouths of rivers, where it 
Food, feeds upon worms, marine insects, &c. It runs with agility, 
and utters a piping whistle, similar to, but not quite so 
shrill as, that of the Golden Plover. Its flesh is tender and 
well flavoured, and in high esteem for the table. The species 
is widely distributed, being found throughout the temperate 
and colder parts of all the northern hemisphere, in Europe, 
it is common in Russia; also in France and Switzerland 
during the times of its migrations ; upon the coasts of Hol- 
land it is a regular periodical visitant, and, according to 
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Temminck, a few annually breed upon the northern islands 
of that kingdom*. It is met with in Egypt, and upon the 
confines of Asia, in Siberia, See. The only nest it makes is Nest, &c. 
a small depression in the ground, lined with a few straws or 
stems of grass ; in which it lays four eggs, of an oil-green 
colour, blotched and spotted with black. 

Plate 35. Fig. 1. represents the bird in the summer plu- 
mage. 

Forehead, eye-streak, and orbits white. Space between Cieneral 
the bill and eyes, cheeks, sides and fore part of neck, 
breast, flanks, and belly, deep black. Abdomen, vent. Summer 
and thighs, white. Lateral under tail-coverts with ob- 
lique black bars. Crown of the head hair-brown, with 
the shafts of the feathers black. Hind part of the 
neck a mixture of pale hair-brown and white. Back- 
scapulars and wing-coverts black ; the feathers being 
tipped and barred with white and yellowish-white. 

• Quills having part of the inner web and the shafts 
white. Axillary leathers black. Tail-coverts white, 
barred with hair-brown. Tail the same, except the 
outer feather on each side, which is nearly white. Bill 
black. Legs and toes blackish-grey. 

Fig. 2. in the winter plumage. 

Chin white. Neck, breast, and flanks white, marbled Winter 
with pale ash-grey and hair-brown. Belly and abdomen 
white. Head, back part of the neck, and the whole of 
the upper parts of the body hair-brown, having the 
shaft of each feather darker, and being margined and 
spotted with greyish-white, or pale ash-grey. Under 
wing-coverts, or axillary feathers, black. 

• I have occasionally met with one or two of these birds upon the Fern 
Islands in June, but could never defect any of their young. These indi- 
viduals, probably from some accidental cause, had been unequal to the 
usual migration. 
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Young The young of the year differ from the adults in having the 
feathers of the upper parts of the body spotted with 
yellow and yellowish-white, sometimes approaching very 
nearly in colour to Charadrim Phivialis, 


Genus CHARADRIUS, Lin. PLOVER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill strait, compressed, shorter than the head ; the anterior 
portion of each mandible homy and hard ; that of the upper 
one slightly arched, and rounded underneath ; of the under 
one gently ascending. Lateral furrow extending to two- 
thirds of the length of the bill. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, longitudinally cleft in the 
large membrane of the nasal furrow. 

Wings of mean length, narrow, acuminate, with the first 
quiU-feather the longest. • 

Legs rather long, or of mean length, slender, naked above 
the tarsal joint. Tarsi reticulated. Feet three-toed ; all the 
toes directed forwards, rather short ; the outer toe united to 
the middle one by a short membrane. 

Tail in gradations, from nearly a square end in some 
species, to a very wedge-shaped form in otliers. 

Plumage thick, close, and adpressed. 

The members of this genus (which may be considered the 
typical form of the Charadriadce) are numerous, and pos- 
sess a very wide geographical distribution, species being 
found in every quarter of the globe. Some of them, during 
the greater part of the year, are the inhabitants of open dis- 
tricts, and of wild wastes, frequenting both dry and moist 
situations, and only retire towards the coast during the seve- 
rity of winter. Others are constantly resident upon the 
banks or about the mouths of rivers, particularly where the 
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shore consists of small gravel or shingle ; such are most of 
the smaller species. Except during the season of reproduction, 
most of them live in societies, larger or of less ampunt, ac- 
cording to the species. Their migrations are also performed in 
numerous bodies, the old birds usually congregating by them- 
selves, and preceding the young in their periodical flights. 
They run with much swiftness, as miglit be expected from 
the simple structure of their feet ; and from the shape and 
dimensions of their wings, they fly with strength and rapi- 
dity. They live on worms, insects, and their larvae, &c., and 
most of them are nocturnal feeders, as indicated by their 
large and prominent eyes. They are subject to the double 
moult, and the change at the different seasons is in many 
species very marked. Their nest is on the ground, and their 
eggs are always four in number. The flesh of the larger 
species, and such as inhabit the plains of the interior, is deli- 
cate and high flavoured ; but in many of the smaller kinds 
that live on the coast, or on the banks of rivers, it is not so 
palatable. 


GOLDEN PLOVER. 

CiiAitADiuvs PiAjviALifiy Linn, 
PLATK XXXVIl. 


Charadrius Fluvialis, Linn, Syst. 1. 254. 7. — Gmel, Syst. J. 68a — Lath, Ind. 

Orn. 2. 740. sp. 1. var. B. — Briss, Om. 5. 43. 1. t. 4. f. 1. — Shaw's Zaol, 

11. 464. pL 34.^Flem, Br. Aiiim. 1. 113. sp. 163. 

Fluvialis viridis, Raii Syn. 1 1 1. A. 2 — mU, 289. t. 57. 

Le Fluvier dord, Buff. Ois. 8. 81 Id, PL EnL 904.— Temm. Man. d’OrniUi. 

2. 535. 

Goldregen Pfeifer, Bechst. Nature. Dent. 4. .S05. — Meyer , Tasschent). 

Deut. 2. 31& 

Golden Plover, Br. Zool. 2. 474. No. 208. — Arct. Zool. 2. 399.— MTiV/. 

(AngL) 308.— i.a/5. Syn. 5. 193. 1 Id. Sup. 252 — Mont. Omth. Diet. 

Id. Sup. — Bewick's Br. Birds, Ed. 1826. p. t. 367. — Pult. Cat. Dorset, 16. 

Green Plover, LtmTs Faun. Grcad. m,--Flem. Br. Anim. 2. 113, sp. 163. 

Charadrius Africanus, Unn. Syst. 254. 6.— Gnic/.. Syst- 1. 687 — Lath.^ 

Ind. Omith. 2. 742. sp. 5. but not all the synonyms. — Shawls Zool, 11. 1 

466, but not Wilson’s Synonyms. * >" Summer 

Alwargrim Plover, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. 398 Lath. Syn. 5. 198. 6 — I plumage. 

Shawls ZooL 11. 466. 

PnoviNciAL.— Grey Plover, Whistling Plover, Black-bellied Plover. 
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The present species has a wide geographical range, though 
not, I imagine, to the extent supposed by many naturalists ; 
the bird/5 which have been considered by them as belonging 
to this species being of a different one, viz. the Charadrms 
Marmoratus of Wagler, which, though nearly allied to, 
and greatly resembling, Char. Pluvialis in general appearance, 
yet |X)ssess certain and permanent distinctions in colour of 
plumage, size, &c. Among these, I may mention, as a test 
of contradistinction, the colour of the under surface of the 
wings, and of the long axillary feathers, which, in the exotic 
species, are of an uniform cinereous or pale hair-brown co- 
lour; whereas, in all specimens of C. 'Pluvialis ^ are pure 
whited Instead, therefore, of extending the range of the 
species now before us to America, New Holland, and other 
parts of the southern hemisphere, I feel inclined to limit it to 
Europe, Northern Asia, and some few districts in the North 
of Africa. Although it may be accounted indigenous in 
Britain, being found in parts of the kingdom through the 
whole year, it is nevertheless subject to the laws of migra* 
tion, even within these confines. Thus, as autumn approaches, 
and after the young have acquired maturity, large flocks are 
formed, which gradually leave the upland and mountainous 
districts, and come clown to the lower lands and to the coast. 
Some of these bodies pass onwards to spend the winter on 
the open downs that overlook the sea in the soutliern coun- 
ties, where this bird can only be regarded as a winter visi- 
tant, since it does not appear that it breeds much to the south 
of a boundary formed by the river Tyne. Towards the end 
of March, or the beginning of April, when the impulse of 
nature excites them, the flocks, which during the autumn 
and winter had remained united, begin to separate into smaUer 
parties, and retire to the uncultivated grounds of the northern 
counties of England, and to the Highlands of Scotland, 
where they break into pairs and prepai'e to breed. At this 
period the vernal moult commences, and a remarkable change 
of plumage is soon perceptible, the birds being fully clad in 
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their nuptial garb by the end of May. In this state, the 
*6olden Plover has been described as a distinct species, un- 
der the title of Charadrius ^Apricarvus^ a synonym .also ap- 
plied by ornithologists, in some instances, to the exotic 
species which I have before mentioned as having been con- 
founded with the present one. Some of our naturalists 
indeed seem, at this day, to be either not aware or not 
convinced of the change that annually takes place in the 
appearance of our species, for Mr Stephens, the continua- 
tor of Dr Shaw'*s General Zoology, under the head of Cha- 
radrius Aprica^im {Wyfoxgrmi Plover), says, This, which 
Temminck asserts to be the summer plumage ot,, Charadrius 
Pluvidlis^ I am induced to consider distinct, as I have never 
seen a specimen that was captured in England, where the 
Golden Plover is very common, and has been observed at 
all peasons.” That Mr Stephens should not have met with 
it in this state in the south of England, is only what might 
be expected, as these birds quit their winter haunts before 
the change commences ; but that he should never have seen 
a British-killed specimen under this change, is certainly ex- 
traordinary, as many collections must at the time have pos- 
sessed such ; and I may add, that previous to the publica- 
tion of Mr Stephens’s eleventh volume, I was in the habit 
of sending this bird, in its summer dress, to various friends 
and correspondents, having, from my peculiar situation, op- 
portunities of obtaining it in all its stages of change. — About 
the end of May or beginning of June, the females begin to 
lay, making but little artificial nest, a small depression in the Nest, &c. 
ground amidst the heath being generally taken advantage of, 
and lined with a few dry fibres and stems of grass. The 
eggs are four in number, rather larger than those of the 
Lapwing, of a cream-yellow, inclining to oil-green, with large 
irregular confluent blotches or spots of deep umber-brown.- 
The young, when excluded, are covered with a beautiful 
parti-coloured down of bright kingVyellow and brown : they 
quit the nest as soon as hatched, and follow their parents 
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till able to fly and support themselves, which is in the course 
of a month or five weeks. The old birds display great 
anxiety, in protecting their young brood, using various stra- 
tagems to divert the attention of an enemy ; among others, 
that of tumbling over, as if unable to fly, or feigning lame- 
ness, is the most frequent, and appears indeed to be the in- 
stinctive resort of those birds that construct the nest and rear 
their young on the ground. When aware of an intruder 
near, the female invariably runs to some distance from her 
nest before she takes wing, a maiiGcuvre tending to conceal 
its true situation ; and the discovery of it is rendered still 
more difficult by the colour and markings of the eggs assimi- 
lating so closely to that of the ground and surrounding herb- 
age. The usual call-note of the Plover is a plaintive mono- 
tonous whistle, by imitating which it may frequently be 
enticed within a very short distance. In the breeding season 
a more varied call is used, during which it flies at a great 
elevation, and continues soaring round for a considerable 
time. Towards the end of August these birds begin to leave 
the moors (having then congregated in large flocks), and 
descend to the fallows and the newly sown wheat-fields, where 
an abundance of their favourite food can be readily obtained. 
At this season they soon become very fat, and are excellent 
at the table, their flesh being not inferior in flavour to that 
of the Woodcock, or any of our most esteemed sorts of game. 
In these haunts they continue till severe weather approaches, 
when they either move nearer to the coast or nngrate to the 
southern parts of the kingdom. They fly with strength and 
swiftness, and if disturbed, when in large flocks, generally 
perform many aerial evolutions and rapid wheelings before 
they again settle on the ground. The Golden Plover is a 
nocturnal feeder, and, during the day, is commonly seen 
squatted upon the ground or standing asleep, with the head 
Food, drawn down between the shoulders. Its food consists of 
earth-worms, slugs, insects, and their larva?, particularly 
those of the Lepidopterous tribe, many rare species of which 

3 
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I have, upon dissection, found in their stomachs and gullet 
during the summer season. It runs very fast, and when 
wounded is difficult to be caught without the aid of dog. — 
Upon the continent these birds are abundant during the time 
of their migrations, as in Holland, parts of France, Germany, 
&c. In Sardinia they winter in immense flocks, as well as 
in other countries of the south of Eu^pe, retiring in the 
summer to liigh northern latitudes of Asia and Europe to 
breed. 


Plate 37. Shows the Golden Plover of the natural size, in 
both the winter and summer jdumage. 

Crown of the head, hind part of the neck, back, wing-coverts, 
and scapulars, brownish- black, or very deep hair-brown, 
each feather having triangular marginal spots, and the 
tip of king'‘s-yellow. Tail deep hair-brown, with ob- 
lique bars of pale king's yellow. Quills hair-brown, 
with the anterior part of the shafts of the first five white. 
Forehead, cheeks, and eye-streak yellowish-white, streak- 
ed and spotted with pale hair-brown and grey. Chin 
and throat white. Fore part of the neck, breast, sides, 
and flanks ash-grey, tinged in parts with king’s yellow, 
and spotted and streaked with darker grey. Belly, ab- 
domen, and under tail-coverts, white. Long axillary 
feathers beneath the wings pure white. I-iCgs and toes 
deep grey. 

During the breeding season the cheeks, chin, throat, auricu- 
lars, fore part of the neck, list down the centre of the 
breast, belly, and abdomen are of an intense black. Fore- 
head, eye-streak, and the marginal line bordering the 
black upon the neck and breast, pure white. Sides of 
the breast marbled with king’s-yellow and black. Sides 
and flanks white, marbled with pale hair-brown and 
yellow. Under tail-coverts white, the lateral ones being 
tinged with yellow and obliquely barred with hair- 
brown. Upper parts of the body having the black more 
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intense in colour, but similar in markings to the winter 
plumage. In the female, the black of the under parts 
and about the head, during the breeding season, is ge- 
nerally marbled with white, and not so intense as in the 
male bird. In spring, when acquiring, and again in 
July when loosing, the nuptial dress, it is found with 
tlie black or white predominating according to the ad- 
vance it may have made in each respective change. 


DOTTEREL. 

Charadrius MoRiNEi.LUfi^ Linu. 
PLATE XXXIX. Figs. 1. and 2. 


Charadrius Morinellus, Linn, Syst. 1. 254. h,^Gmcl Svst. 1. 665. — LalOi, 
Ind. ()m. 3. 746. sp. Yl, •^Shaw's Zool. 1 1. 466 — Vlem, Br. Anim. 1. 
113. sp. 164.— i?ms. 6. 64. 5. t. 4. f. 2.— 7^aii Syn. 111. A. 4,^WagleT, 
Syst. Av. sp. 36. 

Charudrius, Tataricus, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 746. sp. 15. 

Charadrius Sibiricus, GmeL Syst. 1. 690.— La//i. Ind. Orn. 2. sp. 19. 

Le Pluvier Cluigriard, Huff, Ois. 8. 87 Id, PI. Enl. 332. — Temm, Man. 

d’Ornith. 2 537. 

l)er Diinmie Regenpleifer, BechsL Natiirj^. Deut. 4. 406. 

Dotterel, Br. Zool. 2. 477- No. 210. — Aret. Zool. 2. 487. A — Will. (An^l.) 
309.— Br. Birds, 2. t. 62. — Latft>, Syn. 5. 206. 14 — Bewick's Br. 
Birds, Ed. 1826. 1. p. t. 269. — Mmit. Orn. Diet. 1. — Id, Sup. — Fkm, Br. 
Anim. 1. 113. sp. 164. — Renniti'.s Mont. Orn. Diet. 137. 

Dotterel lUover, Shaw's Zool. 11. 466. 


Periodical Dotterel can only be reckoned a cursory visitant at 

visitant, the two periods of its migrating flights, viz. in spring, du- 
ring the months of April and May, when on its way to higher 
latitudes for the breeding season, and again in September 
and October, on its return to its winter quarters in the 
warmer parts of Europe and Asia. By some writers, how- 
ever, it has been supposed, that a part of the birds which 
visit Britain in spring remain to breed upon the moors of the 
northern counties of England, and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Amongst others, Montagu and Dr Fleming seem 
to favour this opinion ; the former of whom, in his Ornitho- 
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logical Dictionary, after stating the probability of the fact, 
observes, that he once saw Dotterels in Scotland sufficiently 
late to induce him to entertain such an idea, and further 
adds, that Col. Thornton informed him of his havhig seen 
Dotterels in pairs upon the Grampian Hills ; but, unfortu- 
nately, in neither of these cases is the precise time of year 
mentioned. Dr Fi.em ing, in his History of British Animals, 
cites a passage from the Statistical Account of the parish of 
Carmylie, in favour of the above supposition ; but the para- 
graph is too generally worded to establish as a^/uct^ the re- 
sidence and breeding of these bircJs uj)on the Grampian 
Mountains. In Northumberland (where considerable flocks 
annually ap})ear in certain liaunts near the coast in the month 
of May, and where tlieir visit seldom extends beyond a week 
or ten days), I have, during sunniier, examined all the up- 
land moors, and the range of the Cheviot Hills, these being 
the situations to which they would naturally retire, if any 
remained, to breed, but always without success ; nor did the 
bird appear to be known to the shepherds or other inhabi- 
tants of these districts. The same may be said of the moors 
of Cumberland, and the south-western parts of Scotland, 
where, indeed, it is of very rare occurrence, even during its pe- 
riodical flight ; the line of migration of the passing l)odies that 
visit us in spring being along the eastern coasts of the island. 
I may also add, that in various excursions to the Highlands 
of Scotland, I never met with the Dotterel in the summer or 
breeding season, though its congener the Golden IMover was 
frequently seen ; nor has any instance occurred of the nest, 
eggs, or immature young of this bird having been yet found. 
It is seen, on its return from its breeding quarters, in parti- 
cular haunts during the months of September and October, 
generally in families of five or six together, being the old 
birds and their brood ; occasionally, however, earlier appear- 
ance may happen, as in the case of the bird mentioned by 
Col. Thornton in his Sporting Tour, which he killed in 
Scotland on the 16th of August; and a Dotterel, apparently 
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a bird of the year, once fell before my own gun when shoot- 
ing Grouse on the 20th of August. These, in all probability, 
were birds of early hatchings, which appear frequently to 
precedef the main bodies of their species in the equatorial mi- 
gration, as I have previously remarked in the history of the 
Sanderling. The Dotterel has always been considered a stupid 
bird, but for what reason I cannot conceive. I allow, that 
on its first arrival, it shews but little fear of man, but this, 
I apprehend, arises more from inexperience of persecution in 
its native wilds, than from any other cause, and which ap- 
pears evident from the birds, when harassed and repeatedly 
fired at, soon becoming too cautious to admit of near ap- 
proach any longer. Their habits also contribute to render 
them unwary, for being nocturnal feeders (like many others 
of the Charadriada)^ they are at rest and asleej) during the 
greater part of the day, in which state also the Golden 
Plover (a wary bird when roused) will frequently admit of 
a close approach. As to the story of the Dotterel mimicking 
the actions of the fowler, by stretching out its leg, wing, or 
head, when he sets the example, it, without doubt, arose from 
the motions that they, as well as other birds, usually and 
most naturally make when roused from a state of repose ; and 
which every one who attends to the habits of the feathered 
race must (in flocks of Gulls, Plovers, Tringas, &c.) have 
frequently observed. The Dotterel is particularly abundant 
in northern Asia and the eastern parts of Europe. It inha- 
bits Siberia, and the vast steppes of Tartary, frequently 
living in the vicinity of the salt lakes and marshes of that 
open region. It is also found, during its winter migration, 
in Italy and Spain. The great iK^dy of these birds retires to 
the high latitudes of Northern Asia, Russia, and I^apland 
Alps to breed ; but the flocks which pass along the eastern 
coast of our island are supjxjsed to limit their flight to the 
upland districts and mountains of Sweden and Norway. — The 
nest and eggs of the Dotterel have hitherto remained unde- 
scribed. 
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During its short abode with us, which is only in particular 
districts, it haunts fallow and newly Sown corn-fields, as well as 
moors and open downs. In the neighbourhood of Cambridge 
and Royston, it is killed dliring its vernal passage ifi consi- 
derable numbers; its flesh, which is sweet and of delicate 
flavour, being highly prized for the table. In Northumber- 
land, it frequents some few places along the coast, and in 
North Durham, about Scrimerston and Unthank (four 
miles south of Berwick), it annually appears in large flocks. 
Its food, like that of the Golden Plover, consists of worms, 
slugs, insects, and their larvae. 


Plate 39- Fig- 1- Represents the male bird in summer plum- 
age. 

Crown of the head deep clove-brown, each feather being General 
finely margined with white. Over each eye is a broad 
streak of white, which meet behind, at the nape of the Summer 
neck. Cheeks, chin, and throat white. Lower part of 1*^'*”'^* 
the neck, and upper part of the breast, pale hair-brown, 
tinged with grey. Pectoral fascia consisting of a streak 
of black and a broader one of white. Lower part of the 
breast and belly orange-brown. Abdomen black. Vent 
and under tail-coverts reddish-white. Upper parts of 
the body pale hair-brown, tinged with ash-grey, the 
feathers being margined with pale orange-brown. Tail 
slightly wedge-shaj)ed, having the two middle feathers 
of a uniform paleliair-browii, the rest on each side with 
white tips, and the outmost, with its outer web, alsid 
white. Quills deep hair-brown, the shaft of the first 
being white, very thick and strong. Legs and toes yel- 
lowish-brown. Bill dusky. 

In the female, the pectoral band is not so distinct; the 
orange-brown upon the breast much paler, and tinged 
with grey, and the abdomen mixed with white feathers. 


Fig. 2. Is taken from a female bird after the autumnal moult. 

vvinter 

Forehead white, streaked with brown. Crown of the head plumage. 
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brownii^-black, the feathers being edged with pale 
red(hsh-brown. Eye-streak, cheeks, and throat reddish- 
white, with a few specks and lines of brown. Neck ash- 
grftey, tinged with pale orange-brown. Breast ash-grey 
marbled and tinged with pale reddish-brown, and shew- 
ing an imperfect greyish-white fascia. Belly and abdo- 
men white, dashed with pale orange-brown. Under 
tail-coverts reddish -white. Upper parts hair-brown, 
tinged with grey, %ach feather being deeply edged with 
pale orange-brown. Tail deep hair-brown, the two 
middle feathers being margined, near their tips, with 
red dish- white, the rest having large white tips, the out- 
most feather (as in the summer plunxage), with its outer 
web white. 


RINGED PLOVER. 
Cjiaradrius Hiatjcula^ Linn. 
PLATE XXXVIII. Figs. 1, 2. 


Charadrius Hiaticiila, Linn. Syst. 1. 253 1 — Gm£L Syst. 1. f>R3. — Lath. 
Ind. Orn. 2. 743, sp. 8. but not the PL Enl. 921. of Bulfbn, and neither of 
the varieties B. and V — Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 1 1. 479- — Flcm. Br. Anim. 
1. 113. sp. \^&.^^Wagler*s Syst. Av. 1. sp. 21. 

Pluvialis torquata minor, liri&s. Om. 5. C3. 8. t. 5. fl 2. 

Pluvier k collier, Bnff. Ois. 8- 90. — Id. PI. EnL 920. 

Grand Pluvier k collier, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 539. 

Buntschnubliger regenpfeifer, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 414. 
llalsband regenpfeifer, Meyer ^ Tasschenb. Deut. 1. Hell 15. 

Sea Lark, AUnn's Br. Birds, 1. 1. 80.— IF*//. tAngl.) 310. t. 37- 
Kinged Plover, Br. -ZooL 2. No. 211 — ^Arct. Zool. 2. 401, — Lath. Syn. 5. 
f 201. 8.-.nL^uriraV Br. Birds, 5. pL 184. — Putt. Cat. Dorset, p. 16. — Mont. 
Omith. Diet. 2. and Sup — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. 1. p. 345 — Id. ed. 1826, 
*^71. — Shaw's 11. 470. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 113. sp. 165, 

Dull^y, Rennie's ed. Mont. Omith. Diet, p, 141. 

Provincial — filing Dotterel, Sand Lark, Sea Lavrock, Sandy Lavroek, 
Sandy I^oo. 

I'his small and prettily marked Plover is an indigenous 
species, and is found throughout the year upon all the coasts 
of Britain, though Bewick, in his History of British Birds, 
has inadvertently stated it to be migratory in the northern 
counties, and only known as a summer resident. This asser- 
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tion long experience enables me decidedly to contradict, as 
these birds are met with in even greater abundance upon the 
Northumbrian coast during the winter, than in the»su miner 
or breeding season, when some of them retire inland to the 
banks of rivers, and to the pebbly margins of lakes. They 
particularly frequent bays, creeks, and the mouths of rivers, 
where the shore is composed of gravel, and during winter 
collect in small flocks, whicli generally keep themselves si- 
paratefrom the Purres and other Tringas, although they may 
occasionally be seen joining them in their wlieeling flights. 

They run with nearly as much swiftness as the Sanderling, 

and in this action (as is also si-im in tl)e other Plovers and 

0 

Cursorial birds) the neck is shortened, and the head thrown 
well back between the slioulders. Early in May they bi‘gin 
to pair, and to look out for an ajqiropriate situation for rear- 
ing the forthcoming brood. This situation is usually found 
amongst the gravel, near the high-water mark ; sometimes 
also on the links or sand-liills that line the coast, or even in 
a corn-field, if immediately adjoining the shore. A fi'w, as 
I have before observed, retire inland for this ])urpose, where 
they take ii]) their residence on the margins of rivers. Ij’t- 
tle artificial nest is made ; a slight hollow, lined with a few Nest, iHlc. 
stems of dry grass, sufficing to receive the four eggs, which 
arc of cream-yellow, tinged with grey, covered all over with 
variously-sized sjiots of blackish-brown, with others of a 
lighter shade appearing beneath the outer shell, and in size 
nearly equal to those of the Common Sandpij)er {TotaniiS 
HypoleiLCos). The old birds display great anxiety about 
their young, and, like the Golden Plover, use various strata- 
gems (such as feigning a crijipled state, or tumbling over as 
if unable to fly), with the view of enticing a dog, or any sus- 
pected enemy, from the vicinity of their brood. On wing 
these birds are strong, and fly with rajiidity, but seldom to 
any great distance, unless repeatedly disturbed ; gimei'ally, 
after a short circuit, alighting upon the sand or gravel not 
far from the sjiot whence they last rose. Upon the sea-coast 
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Food, they feed on small marine insects, worms, and cnistacca ; 
and, when frequenting the edges of rivers and lakes, on 
aquatics-insects, both as larva? and in the perfect state. The 
Hinged Plover is widely distributed over Europe, inhabiting 
the northern parts as far as Iceland. In Holland it abounds; 
also upon the coasts of France, Italy, &c. It is met with in 
parts of Africa, and the species found in North America 
seems to be in every respect similar. Its note is a rather 
soft plaintive whistle, frequently repeated when on wing, or 
when running on the shore. This bird appears to have been 
often confounded by preceding authors with the Charadrius 
minor of Temiminck, and also with the Charadrius Cantl- 
anus of Latham ; which latter ranks as a Ilritish species, 
and is occasionally found upon the southern coast. The for- 
mer has not yet been met with in Britain. The Ringed 
Plover is subject to the double moult, but the change is on- 
ly shewn by the greater intensity of the black, and the more 
perfect jnirity of the wliite parts of the jdumage. 


General 

destTip- 

iion. 

Summer 

plumage. 


Plate 38. Fig. 1. Represents the adult male in summer 
plumage. 

Base of the uj)per mandible, s])acc betw een it and the eyes, 
and tlie ear-coverts, black. Forehead wliite; behind 
which a band of black passes over the crown of the 
head from eye to eye. Over the (‘ye a streak of white 
passes backwards towards the nlipe of the neck. Chin, 
throat, and collar, white. Lower part of the neck, and 
upper part of the breast, having a broad gorget of in- 
tense black, passing backwards and forming a second 
collar. Under parts pure white. Back part of the 
head, nape of the neck, and the whole of the upper parts, 
pale hair-brown, with a cinereous tinge. Quills deep 
hair-brown, with the basal part of the outer webs of the 
secondaries white. Greater wing-coverts having white 
tips. Tail, with the two middle-feathers, hair-brown, 
the rest having white tips, except the outer feather, 
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which is white, with a black spot in the centre of the 
inner web. Legs and toes gallstone yellow. Bill 
orange at the base, with the tip black. Irides Thrown. 

The female is similar to the male bird, except that the 
black collar and coronal band art* not so intense in co- 
lour. 

Fig. 2. The young of the year, killed in October. 

Upper mandible brown at the base ; under one pale orange- 
yellow. From the base of the bill to the eye is a dusky 
streak. Forehead dirty wdiite. Crown of the head 
hair-brown, a 4 ^d without tlie black band that distin- 
guislies the adult. Throat, and ring round the neck, 
w'hite, tinged w'ith yellow. Gorget wewd-brown. Back 
and wing-coverts pale hair-brown, tinged with grey, the 
tips and sides of the feathers finely margined with sul- 
lied white. Under parts white. Tail as in the adult 
bird. Legs and to('s wax-yellow. 


KENTISH PLOVER. 


CiiARADiiiUH Cantjanus^ Lath. 
PLATE XXXVIll. Fjo. 3. 


Charadrius cantianus, Lath. Ind. Oni. Sup. tW*. 1, — Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 

2. 544 — Stejih. Shaw’s Zool. 11. 474. 

C’haradiius Alexandrinus, Ilassel. H. 255. 30. 

Chanidrius albifrons, Meyer. Tusachenh. Deut. 2. 323. sp. 5. — Wagler^ 
Syst. Av. 1. sp. 32. 

Charadrius littoralis, Bechst. Naturg. Dent. 4. 430. 1. 23. f. 1. an<l 2. 
Pluvier h coUier interompu, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 544. 

Kentish Plover, Lewin's Br. Birds, t. 1«5 Lath. Svn. Sup. 2. 3lfi. 3 — 

Mont. Omith. Diet. Sup — Shaw\s Zool. 11. 4*74. 


This species, which is rather inferior even in size to the 
preceding one, was first named by Dr Latham, in the Sii}v- 
plement to the ‘‘ Index Ornithologicus,” and was descril^ed 
by him at greater length in the second supplementary vo- 


Wintcr 

plumage. 
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lume of his General Synopsis, from three specimens sent 
to him Ivy Mr Boys of Sandwich, of which one was killed in 
May 1787, the others in April 1791. Since that time we 
have other instances of its capture, amongst which may be 
j)articularly noticed two young birds of the year, killed up- 
on the Norfolk coast in 18S7, and recorded by Wit.liam 
Yarjrell, Esq. in the third volume of the Zoologicjil Jour- 
nal, where he has, witli his accustomed perspicirity, minute- 
ly pointed out tlie characters that distinguish the present 
species at this age from the young of Charadrius Hiaticula. 
Of this latter Montac.d was inclined to consider it only a 
variety, as may be gathered from the contents of his paper, 
published in the seventh volume of the Limuian Transac- 
tions, and afterwards transcribed into the Siij)})lement to tlie 
Ornithological Dictionary, under the head of “ Ringetl 
Plover.*” Such an opinion, how^ever, I feel confident, could 
only have arisen from his never having soeii a specimen of 
the Kentish Plover, as, upon examination and comparison 
with C. lliaiicida^ so accurate an observer and intelligent a 
naturalist must have been at once convinced tluit they w^ere, 
though nearly allied, yet perfectly distirurt species As to 
the Charadrius Alcxmidrinus of authors, which w^is also 
considered by him to be C. Hiaticula in its adolescent state, 
from being unable to nder it to any other s])ecies within his 
knowledge, I agree with Ti:MMJX('K^and Waglkr, that it 
ought to be expunged from the list of birds, being merely a 
nominal species, fo\mded upon citations from otlier authors ; 
and referring not only to the j)rcsent bird, but also to Cha^ 
radrius minor Tkmminck (Char. Curonicus of Lath am V 
Index, Ornith.), another species of Ringed Plover, very si- 
milar in its markings, but inferior in size to C. Hiaticula ; 

• On referring to Dr Henkte’s late edition of Montagu’s Dictionary, 
I was surprised to find that the Kentish Plover is considered by him also as 
a variety of the Hinged Plover.” I must therefore sujijiose that he also 
has never seen the former bird, or at least had the opportunity of comptu 
ring it with the latter. 
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common in Germany and the southern parts of Europe, but 
hitherto unrecorded as a British species. Temminck states 
the Kentish Plover to be very abundant in Holland ; in 
England it is comparatively of rare occurrence, and its ap- 
pearance has been hitherto confined to the eastern shores of 
the island. It is also found in Egypt, Nubia, and Tartary. 
Its manners are similar to those of the Ringed Plover, and 
it is a constant resident upon sea-coasts. — It breeds upon the 
gravelly beach above the usual reach of high water, using 
any small depression as a receptacle for its four eggs, whicli 
are smaller than those of the pri'ceding species, but alike ii: 
colour^. Its food consists of small marine scarabmi, and 
other insects, worms, and diminutive bivalve shell-fish. 

Plate 38. Fig. 3. Represents the adult bird, from a sjieci- 
men in the collection of Sir William flAuniNE, Bart. 

Bill and lc‘gs black. Forehead and streak over the eyes 
whit(!. Behind the forehead is an angular spot or band 
of black. Space between the bill and eyes, and the ear- 
t!overts, black. Crown <5f the head anil nape of the neck 
deep yellowish-brown, tinged wdth ash-grey. On each 
side of the breast is a large patch of brownish-black. 
Under parts, and imjierfect ring round the neck, })ure 
wdiite. Upper parts pale wood-brown, with a greyish 
tinge. Quills hair-brown, with the shafts of the pri- 
mary ones white. 'iVil having the four central feathers 
hair-brown, the three outer ones yellowish- white. 

• From a notice by Mr Gkohge Ci.avton of Jtocliester, in the 23d 
Number of the Magazine of Natural History, it appears highly probable 
that the Char. C antianus breeds annually upon the Kentish coast; for he 
says I first met with these birds in IVgwcll Bay, and on the Sandwich 
Flats in May 1830. They were then in pairs, and probably breed in the 
banks of shells which abound there.” From his having shot seven of them 
in one day, they seem to have been rather iiiuiierous, and have in all likeli- 
hood hitherto escaped detection, from the similarity of their ajipearance 
and habits to the Ringed Plover. 


Nest, &c. 


t'ood. 


General 
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tion. 

Adult 
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Young. In the young state previous to the moult, there is no black 
about the head. Forehead and eyebrow white. Front 
of the neck the same. Crown of the head, back part of 
the neck, and all the upper parts of the body, light ash- 
brown. Patch on each side of the chest light hair- 
brown. Under parts white. Bill and legs black. 


Gknus HIMANTOPUS, Biuss. STILT. 

GK N E 11 1 e CHAU AC IE US. 

Bill longer than the head, slender, cylindrical, drawn to 
a fine point, slightly inflected towards the middle. Mandi- 
l)les with a lateral groovt», extending through one-half of 
their length ; tomia of Ixith mandibles anterior to tlie fur- 
row, intracted; tip of the upper mandible slightly curving 
over that of the under one. Nostrils lateral, long, and 
linear. 

Wings long, with the first quill-feather niucli longer than 
the rest. 

Legs very long and slender. Tibiae naked for the great- 
est part of their lengtii above the tarsal joint. Tarsi thin 
and laterally compressed, reticulated. Feet three- toed, all 
the toes directed forwards; the outer toe united to the mid- 
dle one by a large membrane; the inner toe by a much 
smaller membrane. Claws short, slig^ly curved, and hav- 
ing the inner edges expanded. 

Plumage soft, close, and adpressed. 

The members of this genus, remarkable for the dispropor- 
tionate length and the slenderness of their legs, are not nu- 
merous, but jx)ssess a very wide geographical range, some one 
of the species being found in every quarter of the globe. By 
the earlier authors, when only one species was recognised, it 
was placed amongst the typical Plovers. It was very pro- 
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])crly, however, detached by Bkisson, and obtained from 
him the generic name of HimantopiLS^ which has been gene- 
rally adopted by subsequent ornithologists. Its affinity to 
the Plovers is shewn in the form of its feet ; and the.passage 
to the genus Charadrius is effected through the interposition 
of some of the longer-limbed species, and by the members of 
the genus Pluxnamis- It also connects the present family 
with certain groups of the Scolopacklte^ as it shews an evi- 
dent affinity, both in form and manners, to the Avosets (ge- 
nus Recurviroatra) ; amongst which, indeed, Wilson was 
led to place the North American sj)ecies, from tlu‘ great si- 
milarity observed by that acute inquirer in their respective 
habits. The present birds inliabit the shores of the ocean, 
as well as of interior saline and fresh-water lakes, feeding up- 
on worms, insects, larva?, &c. which are obtained in the 
muddy shallows of the waters they frequent. Their moult 
is presumed by Temminck to be double ; for the fact does 
not appear to be establishetl by actual observation. 


BLACK WINGED STILT. 


Himantopus MELANOPTmuSy Meycr, 

PLATE XXXIX. 

Himnntopus nielaiioptcrus, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. r»2n. — JJorsf. ''JV.iiis. 
Linn. Soc. 13. 104. — Shaw's Zool. 12. 170- — liennie's Mont. Orn. Diet, 
p. 496. 

Himantopus rufipes, Jiechif. Naturg. Deut. 4. 446. t. 25. f. 1. 

Himantopus atroi)tcrus, Meyevy Tasschenb. Dout. ? 315. 

Himantopus, Briss, 5. 33. t. 3. t*. 1 — Haii Syn. KHi. 9 Will. 219. t. 54. 

Charadrius Hiir.antojius, Limu Syst. 1. 255.11. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 690. — Lath. 
Ind. Ornith. 2. 2. 741. sp. 3. 

L’Echasse, Bvff. Ois. 6. 114. pL 8 — Id. PL Enl. 87 fL — Cuv. lleg. Anim. 
1. 496. 

L’Echasse h. Mantcau noir, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 528.^Xrmon, Man. 
d’Omith. 2. 340. 

Schwarzflugelige Strandreuter, Meyer., Vog. Deutsch. 5. 2. Hell 21. 

liong-lcgged Plover, Penn. Kr. Zool. 2. No. 209 Arct. Zool. 2. No. 405. 

— Latli. Syn. 5. 195. 3. — Id. Sup. 252. — White's Hist. Sell), p. .358 — 
Lewiu's Br. Birds, 3. pi. 182 — Bewick's Br. Birds, cd. 1826. 1. 1. i»l. 3(;5. 
— Shaw's Zool. sect. 1. pi. 80. 

Black-winged I^ongshank, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 180. 

Stilt, Rennie's Mont. Orn. Diet. p. 496. 
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This bird, of siicli singular appearance, from the great 
length of its legs, in projjortion to the size of its body, is on- 
Occasional known to US as an occasional visitant, — a few specimens 
visitant, having i)een from time to time killed in different parts of 
tliese islands. It is met with in France, Germany, and the 
southern parts of Continental Europe, but only as a bird of 
passage, its chief habitats being in Hungary and Russia, up- 
on the margins of the widely extended saline lakes of those 
countries, where it breeds and rears its young. It is also 
common in various parts of Asia, and (K^curs in Egypt and 
otlier districts of the African continent. Of its habits and 
other })ec\iliaritii‘s I am unable to give any detailed account, 
never liaving been fortunate eiunigli to see the bij*d in a liv- 
ing state, nor can I su])|)ly this deficiency by extracts from 
any other autlior Jutiging, how^ever, ihat tliey will, in a 
great measure, resemble those of others of this genus, I refer 
niy readers to Wn.s<)>j\s graphic account of an American 
species closely related to the j)iesent one, and w hich he has 
described under the title of Uccurvlroslra Ilimantojms. 

Elatk 89.* Represents this bird of the natural size. 

Cjoncnil Bill black. InMes red. Forehead, region of the eyes, 

ae.sfrip- sides and front of the neek, Iowit part of tlie hack, and 

tion. ' ^ ^ ’ 

Male. the undcT ])arts white; the latter tiiigc‘d witli rose-red. 

Oceijiut and nape of the neek gixyish-black. Hiiul part 
of the neck white, many of llie featliers being ti})ped 
wdth greyish -blaek. Mantle, sc^ajailars, wing-coverts, 
and (piills black, glossed with duck-green. Tail ash- 
grey. I..egs and toes vermilion red. Tarsi tliin and 
reticulated. 

Female. The female is inferior in size, and the dark parts of lier 
plumage incline more to brown, without exhibiting the 
glossy green lustre of the male bird. 

• I am mformed that there i.s a coloured figure and description of this 
bird, under its former title of Lmig^leygcd Plauer, in Dr Shaw's “ Natural- 
ists’ Miscellany,” (a jieriodical work of considerable ability, but now diffi- 
cult to be met vdih), taken from a recent specimen transmitted to that 
distinguished naturalist by a clergyman in Wales, where the bu'd was killed. 
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Genus GEDICNEMUS, Temm. THICK-KNEE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bilu rather longer than the head, strong, strait, depressed 
at the base; the tip horny, hard, and compressed; ciihnen 
of 'the upper mandible prominent, witli the tip gently de^ 
fleeted. Nasal fosse large and wide, covered with a mem- 
brane like a cere. Under mandible angulated, and ascend- 
ing towards the point. Gape of the bill extending back- 
wards as far as the anterior angle of the eye. Nostrils me- 
dial, longitudinally cleft as far as the horny tij) of the bill, 
oj)en in front, and cf)vered in the back part by the membrane 
of the fosse. 

Wings of mean length, pointed, having the first quill 
shortiT than the second, which is the longest in the wing. 
Tail wedg(‘-shap(;‘(l. 

L(gs long, slender, with ]>art of the tibiic naked above 
the tarsal joint. 'J''arsi covered with hexagonal scales. Feet 
three-toed, with all the toes directed forwards. Toes short, 
uniteil at the base by a menjbrane, which is continued, and 
borders each toe. Nails short, slightly curved, with the 
inner edge of the middle one dilated. 

This interesting genus, established by Temminck for the 
reception of that species known in Europe, and of several 
others which late discoveries have produced to us from Af- 
rica, Asia, and New Holland, stands at the extremity of the 
})rescnt family, and serves to connect it witli the Rasorial 
order, by its evident affinity to the Bustards, and other ge- 
nera of the family of Struthlomdce, Its intermediate posi- 
tioif between the Plovers and Bustards is clearly pointed out 
by the station which earlier systematists have given to the 
European species (the only one then known), La'J’iiam hav- 
ing placed it in the genus Otis^ liiNN^EUS and others in that 
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of Charadrius. It possesses, however, characters sufficient- 
ly prominent and distinct to warrant its separation from 
both ; and which necessity is further shewn by the recent 
discovery pf several other species, all possessing the typical 
characters of the Common Thick-knee. To the Plovers it 
is allied by the structure of its bill, by its large and rounded 
head, and the general contour of the body ; to the Bustards 
by the form of its feet, and the shortness of its toes. Its ha- 
bits are also more assimilated to the latter group, and, like 
them, it lays but Uoo eggs. The species reside on unculti- 
vated open countries and dry deserts, feeding upon insects, 
worms, small mammalia, and reptiles. Their inoidt appears 
to be simple, and there is but little diflcrence between the 
sexes in plumage and general appearance. 


COMMON THICK-KNEE. 

(Edjcsemus cjiEPiTANSy Tcmm. 
PLATE XI.. 


iEdicnemus crej)itaiis, Teninu Man. d’Ornith. 2. 521 — Shawls Zooh 11. 
45JI. pi. 33. 

CEdionemus Bellonii, T'Yt'm. Br. Anim. 1. 114. sj). ICC. 

Charadriiis QCdkiieiiius, Liww. Syst. 1. 255. lO.^GmeL Syst. 1. 0R0.^Wdff- 
lery Syst. Av. sp. 1. 

Otis GEdkncniius, hath. Ind. Om. 2. CCl. sp. 11. 

Pluvialis major, (Kdicnemus vulgo dicta. Ran Syn. 108. A. C WHL 227. 

tab. 58 BHsso7i, Oni. 5. 7C. 12. t. 7- 11 i. 

Fedoa nostra tertia, Raii Syn. 105. A. C — Will. 2 1C. 

Le Grand Pluvicr, ou Courlis de Terre, Rvff.*0\&, 8. 105. j)!. 7.— Id.'^PL 
Enl. 010. 

(Edicneme Criard, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 521. — Lessmiy Man. d’Omith. 
2. 33C. 

I.erchengraue Begenpfeifer, Rcchst Naturg. Dcut. 4, 387. — Meyer, Tass- 
chenb. Deut. 2. 317. 

Stone Curlew, AllmCs Br. Birds, 1. pL m.^W%ll. (AngL) 308 Rennie's 

Mont. Om. Diet. p. 500. 

Thick-kneed Bustard, Rcnn, Br. ^^ooL 1. No. 200. White's Hist. Selb. 

4to. 43. 88.— Syn. 4. 80C. 9.— .chewin' s Br. Birds, 4. pi. 141.— 
Ornith. Diet. 1. — Id. sup. 

Great Plover, Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826. 1. p. t. 363. 

Common Thick-knee, Leach, Cat. Br. Mus. p. 28. — Steph, Shaw's ZooL 
11. 450. pL 33. 

Provincial— Norfolk Plover. 


2 
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The Common Thick-knee, or, as it is frequently called, 
the Norfolk Plover^ is a migratory bird, and one of our re- 
gular summer visitants. It arrives in England generally 
about the end of April or the beginning of May (though * 

earlier instances of its appearance have been occasionally no- 
ticed), and, after performing the duties attendant upon the 
reproduction of the species, as autumn advances collects into 
flocks, and retires soon afterwards, with the addition of the 
new matured young, to Africa and the warmer latitudes of 
the European continent, to pass the hiemal months. Its dis- 
tribution in this country is princij)ally confined to a few of 
the soiitliern and eastern counties, as its peculiar habits di- 
rect it to such as afford extensive open tracts ; on which ac- 
count it is most abundant in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sussex. 

It is also found in Hampshire, and sometimes, though of 
much rarer occurrence, in the wolds of Yorkshire, which 
seem to be the higliest limit of its migration here ; as I ne- 
ver met with it, nor have I heard of any instances of its cap 
ture' in the more northern countries, or in any part of Scot- 
land. According to Montagu and other ornithologists, it 
is equally excluded from the western parts of the island. 

Wide hilly downs are the situations that suit the economy of 
this bird, and where it passes the period of its residence with 
us. It makes no nest, but deposits its eggs on the surface Nest, &c. 
of the earth, in fallow or other bare ground, especially where 
flint stones arc abundant ; as their similarity in colour to the 
bird and its eggs fuwiish great means of safety from its ene- 
mies. Like the Bustard, its eggs are limited to two, which 
are of a light yellowish-brown, with blotches and streaks of 
different shades of brown. The young follow their parents 
upon immediate exclusion, and are then covered with a par- 
ti-coloured grey down, wliich gradually gives place to the 
proper plumage, till in six weeks or two months they arc 
enabled to fly, and of course to provide for themselves. The 
large and prominent eye of this bird indicates it as being a 
late and nocturnal feeder, and we accordingly find its prey 
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Food, to consist of small mammalia, reptiles, worms, and insects, 
of such species as are known to be abroad and in activity 
under the shades of night. The stomachs of two individuals 
sent to m^ from Norfolk in the spring, soon after their ar- 
rival in this country, were filled with the remains of beetles, 
chiefly belonging to the genus Carabus. This organ (un- 
like that of the Little Rustard, Oth Tetrax) was very mus- 
cular, with its inner coats corrugated ; and in addition to the 
remains above mentioned, contained several small flint peb- 
bles, in all probability intenj^onally swallowed, to assist the 
folds of the stomach in acting upon the hard shelly covering 
of its prey. This is a bird of wild and shy disposition, and, 
like other night-feeding sju^citvs, usually is at rest during the 
day, sitting closely squatted behind a stone, clod, or any pro- 
tecting cover; and, when disturbed, after flying to a short 
distance, runs ofl'wdth great rapidity. With the advance of 
twilight it issues from its retreat in sc?ar(;h of food, and may 
then be heard frequently uttering its loud and slirill whistle, 
which is sup])os(‘d to be the amorous note-call of the male 
bird. It flies witli great strength and swiftness, and during 
the night (es})ecially in the breeding season) sometimes 
mounts high in the air. In its flight the legs are stretched 
out behind (as in the Plovers, and indeed in most of tlie 
Grullatores) to j)reserve the equilibrium of tlie body. This 
species lias a wide geograj)hical range in the old world, be- 
ing found in S})ain, the southern parts of France, in Ger- 
many, Italy, Sardinia, and Turkey, and in other southern 
parts of Euroj)e, suitable to its habits. It is also to be met 
with in parts of Africa and Asia. The young are said to be 
good for the table, but the flesh of the old birds is dry, hard, 
and strong. 

Plate 40. Represents this bird of the natural size. 

General Head and uj)per parts of the body reddish-white, tinged 
* with ash-grey and yellowish-brown, each feather having 
a central streak of umber-brown. Cheeks, throat, belly, 
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and thighs white. Neck, and upper part of breast, yel- 
lowish-white, streaked with brown. Lesser wing-coverts 
pale cream-white. Quills black, the first haviifg a large 
white bar near the middle, the second with one rather 
smaller. Tail wedge-shaped, the three outmost feathers 
reddish-white, with arrdw-shajied bars and a broad tip 
of black, the next two feathers more inclining to wood- 
brown, with a few darker zigzag lines and variegations, 
and with black tips; the two middle feathers pale 
wood-brown, slightly marbled, but without the blac^k 
tips. The horny point of the bill black, the basal part 
being prinirose-yellow'. Irides gamboge-yellow. Re- 
bind the eyes is a bare space of a wax- yellow colour. 
Legs and toes yellow, with a greyish tinge. Claws 
blac. k ish -br< > wi i . 

The female resend)les the male bird ; and the young are 
distinguislied hy the colours being less marked and dis- 
tinct, and the tarsus below the joint being thick and 
swollen. 


ORDER V. 

NATATORES. 


Tins Order, which constitutes the fifth great division of 
the Class, contains (as the title imports) all the various tribe s 
conspicuous for their aquatic habits ; and whose conforma- 
tion, as to the structure of the feet and other anatomical 
points, fits them for swimming, diving, &c., and entitles 
them to the appropriate name of Water-Fowl. It answers 
to the Palmipedes of other sy sterna lists, if we except a few 
forms, which it has been found necessary (in strict accordance 
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with their affinities, and with the station they seem naturally 
to hold), to remove to families of another order; as the 
genus PKosnicopterns (Flamingo) to the family of Ardeadce^ 
and Recurvirostra (Avoset) to that of Scolopaddce^ in the 
order Grallatcyres ; the feet of these birds betokening more 
analogy than affinity to those of the true Natatorcs. The 
present order, like the preceding one, may be divided into 
five natural families, which (according to the nomenclature 
now adopted), are thus entitled, AnatidcB^ Colymhidce^ Alca-- 
dee, PelecanidcB, and Laridce, each taking its designation 
from the typical or representative genus. Of tliese, the Co- 
lymbidcc and Alcada*, jx>ssessing in a superior degree the 
structure and qualities that peculiarly fit them for living on 
the ocean, and being at the same time deficient in properties 
possessed by the others, which are not so directly essential 
to that end, may be considered the typical representatives 
of the order ; for as the order itself, as Mr Vjgoiis ol)serves, 
is aberrant, inasmuch as it deviates from what he calls the 
more perfect structure* of the conterminous tribes or orders, 
the normal subdivisions will necessarily consist of such 
groups as carry this deviation to the greatest extreme, and 
this, upon investigation, will be found to prevail in the dif- 
ferent genera of these two families. The other three, which 
diverge more or less from the true natatorial form, as exhi- 
bited in the ColyrnbideR and Alcadce, and approximate to 
each other, as well as to the families and groups of the pre- 
ceding orders, form the aberrant divisions. The same cir- 
cular succession of affinities that prevails throughout the 

* When the words ^perfect strmture arc used, they must mean that pecu- 
liar formation which lies equally removed from the two extremes, con- 
sidered with respect to systematic arrangement; such, for instance, as 
the central (or typical) form of any division or family. This distinction 
seems necessary to be made, lest the term should be liable to misconstruc- 
tion ; as we know that every creature issued perfect from the hand of 
its Creator, that is, with such an adajitation of its parts and their func- 
tions to its peculiar habits as Almighty Wisdom alone could produce. — 
P. S. 
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other orders and their sulKlivisions, may be traced in the pre- 
sent one ; and its connexion with them^ at various jKrints, 
satisfactorily established by the tendency of pardciilar ge- 
nera and species. It is also through the connexion of this 
order with that of the Raptores (however improbable it may 
at first view appear), that the circle of the orders themselves 
is completed. This seems, however, to be effected by the in- 
tervention of a peculiar form in the family of the Pelc- 
canidce ; I allude to the genus Tachppctes oi Vieillot (the 
type of which is the Pelecanuft Aquilus of LiNN^Eirs), of 
which the species, botli in form, flight, and predatory ha- 
bits, shew a marked and near approach to the true raj)torial 
birds. As the affinities of each family will l)e more particu- 
larly alluded to under their respective lieads, I pass without 
further preface to that of the AnatideVy with which the order 
commences. 


Family I — ANATID^. 

The Family of AnatidcCj to which we are introduced by 
the connexion subsisting between certain of its members and 
others of the preceding orders, forms the first aberrant fa- 
mily of the Natatoresy and is formed of the extensive Lin- 
nean genus Anas with tliat of Mer^'us. l^he first it has 
been found necessary, by subsequent systematists (from the 
difficult task of reconciling and adapting the Linnean gene- 
ric characters to the vast variety of species it contains), to 
separate, either by sectional division, as adopted by M. 
Temmtnck, in his Manuel d’Ornithologie” (which division 
is in fact equivalent to the subfamilies of the present sys- 
tem), or by the institution of distinct genera, the plan of 
Illigee, as well as other naturalists of the present day, and 
in which they do but follow the older ornithologists who pre- 
ceded the learned Swede. In conjunction, however, with the 
genus MerguSy it appears clearly to admit of being separated 
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into five subdivisions or Subfamilies* (or, as others may 
chuse to call them, Genera), each displaying the same series 
of affinities within itself that regulates the more extensive 
divisions. The first of them is the subfamily Anserina, con- 
taining all the species generally known under the name of 
Geese (and answering to TemI^inck’s section Les Oies), 
amongst which I also include the genus Ccreopfiis of La- 
tham. These, in their terrene habits, food, fainlity of walk- 
ing, length of neck and of leg (as compared with the other 
Anatidoi)^ and bareness of the tilna above tlie tarsal joint (as 
exemplified in Cereopsis^ &c.), shew a near approach to the 
Rasores and Grallatores^ and serve as a connecting medium 
between tliem and the present order. To the Geese, the sub- 
family Cygnina (Swans) seems naturally to succreed, nearly 
allied to them in form and other characteristics, but more 
aquatic in their habits ; with shorter legs, placed further 
backwards and more out of the centre of gravity, being thus 
endued with less activity upon land. In the form of the bill 
they shew their connexion with the two next subfamilies ; 
the first of which, Anathm, answers to Tkmmikck’s first sec- 
tion of Canards proprement dits?^ This[a])pears to form 
the ty])ical group of tlie present family, for in it we find the 
lamellated structure of the bill (belonging more or less to all 
the Anatida^^ developetl in the highest degree ; and habits 
mediate between those that «*ipj)roach nearest to the Land 
Birds, and those conducting to the more typical Natatores^^ 

* This arrangement of the AnatidoR difFers sliglitly from tliat of Mr Vi- 
gors, as developed in his “ Sketches in Ornithology,” ]>ul>lished in the . 
third volume of the Zoological iTournal ; in which he has made Cereopsis 
(without, as I think, sufficient reason, or a due consideration of its struc- 
ture and affinities) the type of a subfamily. Jle has also placed the Mergi 
in the subfamily that contains the Ducks with a lobated hind toe, whereas 
the peculiar characters of the former seem to entitle them to a distinct 
station. 

1 1 refer my readers to an able article, entitled, « On those Birds which 
exhibit the Typical Perfection of the Family of the Anatida," by Mr 
SwiWNsoK (one of the most scientific omiUiologists of the present day) 
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From the Anatina we are led by easy gradations of charac- 
ter to the fourth subfamily Fuligulina^ embracing Tem- 
minck’s second section of Canards^ or Ducks with £f lobated 
hind toe. These are more pelagic in their habits than the 
foregoing groups, and in form also make a more evident ap- 
proach to the typical families of the present order; their 
legs, by being thrown far backwards, and much out of the 
centre of gravity, render their progress upon land constrained 
and awkward, but essentially contribute to their power of 
swimming. With them the neck becomes shortened and 
thicker, and the gullet more capacious, proportionate to the 
larger kind of food upon which th(*y subsist. They swim 
remarkably well, rarely ([uit the water, and are in the con- 
stant habit of obtaining their food by diving. Nearly allied 
to these last in the backward situation of tlie legs, the form 
of the feet, lobated hind toe, and acjuatic habits, are tlie 
members cf the genus Merffus^ forming the fifth subfamily 
Merglna, They difler, however, in the form of the bill, 
which in a great measure loses the breadth and depression 
seen in the thrc‘e immediately preceding groups of the 
tida*^ and becomes more like that of the succeeding families 
of the order ; at the same time that the connexion with the 
first subfamily Anscrbia is preserved by the Smew (Alcrgus 
alhellm')^ whose bill is almost of an intermediate form between 
that of some of the smaller Geese and the other s|)ecies of 
Alcrgi., • ‘ 

The Anatldce are distinguished from the rest of this or- 
der, not only by the broad and depressed form of the bill, 
but by its softer consistence, and being entirely clothed by 
an epidermis, or skin, with the exception of the dertrum, or 
terminating nail. Its structure is also peculiar in another 
essential point, and differs from that of all other birds in the 
edges being furnished with lamellar plates, more or less de- 

published in the Fourth Number of the Journal of the Iloyal Institution 
of Great Britain. 
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veloped, according to the proximity of the species to the typi- 
cal subfamily Anatina ; in which, as I have before observed, 
it is earned to the highest perfection, in beautiful accordance 
with the use that so singular a structure is destined to ful- 
fil. In the Merffi^ which stand at the further extremity of 
the family, and whose piscivorous habits diff'er from those of 
the rest of the Anaiidce^ this disposition of the edges of the 
bill becomes much altered, assuming the appearance of dis- 
tinct hooks pointing backwards, a modification admirably 
adapted, by acting as teeth, to assist these birds in catching 
and holding their slippery prey. In this family (and parti- 
cularly in the typical species), the tongue is very large and 
fleshy, furnished on its margin and other j)arts with rough 
appendages to secure their prey, and probably also to sepa- 
rate it from the water and mud by which it is often necessa- 
rily accompanied. The trachea, or windpipe, of the male 
birds in the three last subfamilies, and in some of the less 
typical species of Anserina^ is distinguished by a singular en- 
largement or capsule near its bifurcation, differing in form 
according to the species ; in addition to which a few species 
display other enlargements in parts of the trachea, as exem- 
plified in Merguft merganser^ Oidemta fusca^ Ctangula vuU 
garis^ &c. The stomach, or gizzard, of the Anatidce is large 
and very muscular, and the caecum is of considerable length. 


Subfamily ANSERINA, 

Genus ANSER, Brjss, GOOSE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as long as, or shorter than, the head ; strait, conical, 
thicks much higher than broad at the base, depressed and 
flattened towards the tip; entirely covered with a cere, or 
naked skin, with the exception of the nails' of the upper and 
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lower mandibles, which are distinct and horny, orbiculate 
and convex ; that of the upper mandible having the tip de- 
flected, and covering the lower one. Lower mandible also 
narrower than the upper. Tomia laminato-dentated ; the 
lamellse of the upper mandilde exjK)scd, those of the lower 
mandible covered by the projection of the upper one. 

Nostrils lateral, placed rather behind the middle of the 
bill, and pierced in the lower and front part of the membrane 
that covers the nasal furrow. Tongue broad, fleshy, and 
fimbriated. 

Wings long, ample, tuberculated. 

Legs placed nearly under the centre of the body ; the ti- 
bia clothed nearly to the tarsal joint. Feet four- toed ; three 
before and one l)eliind ; the front toes palmated, the liind 
one free, and articulated upon the tarsus, and scarcely touch- 
ing the ground with its tip. Middle toe the longest. Nails 
falcate, and having their inner edges dilated. 

Although LiNNiEUS combined the whole of the Anatidce^ 
with the exception of the genus Mergus^ under one generic 
head, the elder naturalists had always separated the Geese 
(or genus A riser) from the true Ducks, as presenting dis- 
tinct and peculiar characters, not only in form, but in ha- 
bits. The same has also been the prevalent opinion amongst 
subseejuent authors ; and we find the genus Anser adopted 
by Illigkii, Beciistein, Guviek, and other continental or- 
nithologists, as well as by Fleming, Vigors, and most of 
the distinguished writers on this subject in our own coun- 
try. The Bernidcs have, by, Mr Stephens, in the twelfth 
volume of Shaw’s General Zoology, been separated from the 
rest, and described under the generic title of Bernida^ an 
arrangement that for the present I decline following, as I 
cannot, after the most minute investigation into the charac- 
ters of the species, fix upon any one of sufficient importance 
to warrant a separation from the genus Anser^ as above cha- 
racterized. The genus, tiierefore, as now established, will 
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contain those species which we are accustomed to term Wild 
Geese, bearing a great resemblance to each other in form, 
colour of plumage, and habits ; and the Bernicles, of inferior 
size, with a shorter bill, and generally with black legs. 

From the central position of their legs, the moderate size 
of their feet, and tlie length of their tarsi, the Geese walk 
readily on land, and are indeed much more frequently seen 
there than on the water. They swim, however, with buoy- 
ancy and ease, but rarely dive, and only in cases of great 
emergency ; when wounded, perhaps, or otherwise unable to 
escape. In diet they are graminivorous, as well as granivo- 
rous, chiefly the former ; and for cutting such kind of food 
the laminated structure of the bill is admirably adapted. 
For this purpose they seek the meadows of the interior of the 
country, and resort much to fields of young wheat or other 
grain. From the great development of wing their flight is 
strong, and they make rapid progress during their migratory 
journeys, as they can move at the rate of fifty or sixty miles 
in an hour. In these flights they advance in a diagonal line, 
or in two such lines, meeting in a point like an inverted V. 
They breed in the marshy districts of the countries to which 
they retire during the summer months, laying several eggs 
of a white, or sidlied white colour. The flesh of the species 
is well flavoured, and highly esteemed for the table ; and in 
some countries certain kinds constitute |he princi])al support 
of the inhabitants, being killed in immense u umbers during 
their periodical flights, and prepared as food for the winter. 
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GREY LAG WILD GOOSE. 

Avser PALUSTRiSy Flcm^ 


PLATE XIJ. 


Anser palustris, Flem^ Br. Aiiim. 1. 126. sp. 195. 

Anus Anser (lerus) GrneL Syst. 1. 510. sp. 9. — Lath. Ind. Ornith. 2. 041. 

sp. 26. 

L’Oie ccndree ou Premiere, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 618. 

L’Oie ordinaire, Cuv, Reg. Anim. 1. 560. 

Wilde Gemcine Gans. JiechsL Naturg. J)eut. 4. 842. 

Grey Ijag Goose, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 570. No. 266. — Arct. Xool. 2. 476. — 

Lath. Syn. 6. 459. 61. — Lewin\s- Br. Birds, 6. pi. 268. — Mmt. Orn. Diet. 

I. and Sup — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826. p. t. 282. 

Wild Goose, Shaw's Zool. 12. 28. pi. 41. 

Common Wild Goose, Wilt. (Angl.) 658. 

From the concurn'iit testimony of our older writers, it aj)- 
pcars that this species was formerly very abundant in Bri- Periodical 
tain ; and was also a |)ermanent resident here, breeding an- 
Dually in great num])ers in the fens of Lincolnshire, and 
some of the adjoining counties. The draining and cultiva- 
tion of these marsliy tracts, under progressive agricultural 
improvement, and the increasing population of the kingdom, 
has, however, banished these birds from their ancient haunts ; 
and they are now, comjmratively speaking, of rare occur- 
rence, and, as far as I can ascertain, only met witli in small 
flocks during the winder. They seem to have given place, 
as it were, to the next species (Anser segetum^ Bean Gi)ose). 
which, as a winter visitant, is very numerous, and widely 
spread throughout the country. According to Temminck, 
the present species seldom advances much beyond the fifty- 
third degree of north latitude ; its geographical distribution 
extending over the central and eastern parts of Europe^, 

Northern Asia, and some parts of Western Africa, where it 
inhabits the marshes, and the borders of lakes and inland 
seas. It breeds amongst the rushes and other coarse Iier- Nest, Ac 
bage, making a large nest of vegetable matter, and laying 
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Food, from six to twelve eggs of a sullied white. Its food consists 
principally of the various grasses of the moist and marshy 
tracts it aflTects, though it eats grain with avidity. It is also 
very fond of the tender blades of wheat, &c., and often, 
during its periodical visits, docs considerable damage to com 
fields in an early stage of growth. Being a bird of great 
shyness and vigilance, it can only be a])proached by stealth, 
and with tlie utmost caution ; this is generally effected by 
that mode of fowling called stalkm^^ in which a horse is so 
trained, as, hiding the person of the fowler, to advance by 
degrees, and in an easy and natural manner, upon the flock, 
as they»are at rest or fc^t^cling on the ground. In the latter 
state, which only occurs during the day-time, sentinels (oc.- 
casionally relieved) arc always on the watch to give notice of 
approaching danger, which they do, on the slightest suspi- 
cion, by a cry of alarm ; and immediately the whole flock 
take wing, with an alertness and raj)idity that could scarcely 
be expected in birds of such bulky a])pearance. At night 
they generally retire to the water for repose, but the same 
watchful attention to safety is maintained by sentinels, that 
distinguishes their conduct during the day. They usually 
fly at a great height in the air, moving eitlier in a single dia- 
gonal line, or in two lines forming an angle, or inverted V. 
In this order the office of leader is taken by turns, the fore- 
most, when fatigued, retiring to the rear, and allowing the 
next in station to lead the flight. It^ is generally admitted 
that our race of domestic Geese has originally sprung from 
this species, and however altered they may now appear in 
bulk, colour, or habits, the essential characters remain the 
same; no disinclination to breed with each other is evinced 
between them, and the offspring of wild and domesticated 
birds are as prolific as their mutual parents. The value of 
this species in its present domestic state, not only as food, 
but from the various uses to which its covering applies, is too 
well known for me to dwell upon ; and as these points, along 
with the rearing and management of the bird, have been 
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fully treated of by Pennant, Montagu, and Bewick, I re- 
fer my readers, without further apology, to the works of these 
distinguished authors. 

Plate 41. represents this bird in about four-fifths of the na- 
tural size. 

Bill orange-red ; nail of tlie bill greyish-white (which, 
however, is not invariably the case, as Temminck as- 
serts in his description of the distinctive characters of 
this and the following species). Head and neck clove- 
brown, tinged with grey, the feathers of the latter dis- 
posed in rows, and forming lines or furrows. ^ Back, 
scapulars, and wing coverts clove-brown, tinged with 
adi-grey, and the feathers deeply margined with grey- 
ish-white. Lesser wing coverts deep bluish-grey. Up- 
per tail coverts white. Breast and belly greyish- white, 
undulated with transverse bars of a deeper shade. Vent 
and under tail coverts white. Tail clove-brown, with 
the margins and tips of the feathers white. Legs and 
feet tile-red. 


BEAN GOOSE. 

Asseh FEJtiJSy Flivm, 

. ri.ATE XLll. 


Anser ferus, Flem, Br. Aiiim. 1. 120. sp. IJMJ. 

Anser segetuni, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 20. 

Anas Anser (ferus) TAnn. Syst. 1. 11)7- 0 - — Jlaii Syn. 136. sp. 2. 4. 

Anser sylvestris, Briss, 0. 205. 2. 

Anas segetum, Gmel. Syst. 1. 512. — Lath. Iiid. Omith. 2. 843. sp. 28. 
IVOie sauvage, Buff, 0‘is, 0. 30. t. 2. — Id. 1?1. Enl. 085. 

Oie vulgarie ou sauvage^ Tcmm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 820. 

Saat Gans, Bechst. Naturg. Dcut. 4. 883. — Meyer ^ Tasschenb. Dent. 2. 
554. 

Bean Goose, Br. Zool. 2. 675. No. 267. PL 94.— Arct. Zool. 2. No. 472 — 
Lath, Syn. 6. 464. %3^’^LerjimCs Br. Birds, 6. pi. 239. — Mont. Orriitli. 
Diet, and Sup.— HcwtcAr’# Br. Birds, ed. 1826. p. 280. — 5%aw’j?ZooL 12. 
26. 

Wild Goose, Fkm, Br. Anim. 1. 126. sp. 190. 

Provincial — Common Wild Goose, Small Grey Goose. 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 
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The Bean, or as it is very frequently called, the Wild 
Goose, bears in general appearance, and in the colour of its 
plumage, a great resemblance to the preceding species, and 
with which it is sometimes confounded. It may, however, 
be. always distinguished from the Grey Lag by the fomi of 
its bill, which is comparatively much smaller, shorter, and 
more compressed towards the end. The colour of that mem- 
ber also differs, the basal part of the under mandible, and 
that of the upper as far as the line of the nostrils, with the 
nails of both mandibles, being black, and the intermediate 
part flesh-red, inclining to orange. It is also generally less, 
though I have had specimens equal in bulk to the smaller 
individuals of Anscr palustris ; and the wings of the present 
species, when closed, reach beyond the end of tlie tail. — In 
Britain it is well known as a regular winter visitant, arriving 
in large bodies from its northern summer haunts, during Sep- 
tember or the beginning of October, and seldom taking its 
final departure before the end of April or beginning of May. 
The various flocks, during their residence in this country, 
have each their particular haunts or feeding districts, to 
which on each ensuing season they invariably return, as I 
have found to be the case in Nortiunnberland and the south- 
ern parts of Scotland, where Wild Geese have been known 
to frequent certain localities for a continued series of years. 
The habits of this and the preceding species are very simi- 
lar, and they shew the same vigilance, and use the same 
means of guarding against surprise : their caj^ture is there- 
fore proportionahly difficult, and it is only by stratagem 
that, when at rest on the ground or feeding, they can be ap- 
proached within gun-shot. In stormy weather, when they 
are compelled to fly lower than tliey usually do, they may 
be sometimes intercepted from a hedge or bank, situated in 
the route they are observed to take early in the moniing, in 
passing to their feeding ground. At night they retire to the 
water, or else (as I have often remarked in Northumber- 
land) to some ridge or bar of sand on the sea coast, vSuflB- 
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ciently distant from the main land to afford a secure re^ 
treat ; and where the approach of an enemy must become 
visible, or at least audible to their acute organs, before it 
could endanger their safety. The haunts or feeding grounds 
of tftese birds are more frequently in the higher districts 
than in the lower and marshy tracts of the country, and they 
give the preference to open land, or where the inclosures 
are very large. — They feed much upon the tender wheat, Food, 
sometimes injuring these fields to a great extent ; and they 
frequent also the stubbles, jiarticularly such as are laid down 
with clover and other grasses. In the early part of spring 
they often alight upon the newly sown bean apd {|^a fields, 
picking up greedily such of the pulse as is left on the sur- 
face ; and I am inclined to think that their trivial name has 
been acquired from their ajipareiit predilection for this kind 
of food, rather than from tlie shajie and aspect of the nail of 
the upper mandible, to which it has been generally attribu- 
ted. They usually fly at a considerable elevation, either in 
a diagonal line, or in two such lines, opposed to each other, 
and forming a leading acaite angle, like the other sj)ecies ; 
and w’heii on wing they maintain a loud cackling, in which 
the voices of the two sexes may be easily distinguished. 

The rate at which they move, when favoured by a gentle 
breeze, is seldom less than from forty to fifty miles an hour, 
a velocity which enal)les them to have their roosting place 
far removed from the district they frequent by flay. The 
principal breeding stations, or summer retreats, of the Bean 
Goose are in countries within the arctic circle ; it is said, how- 
ever, that great numbers breed annually in Harris, and some 
of the other outermost Western Islands. The nest is made 
in the marshy grounds, and formed of grasses and other dry 
vegetable materials ; the eggs are white, and from eight to 
twelve in number. The trachea of this species increases in 
diameter towards the middle, and the bronchiae are short and 
tumid. The denticulated lamina of the sides of the bill arc 
similar in formation to those of Jvse?' pahistria^ and form 
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thin sharp cutting edges, and the manner in which they lock 
within each other, renders the bill an instrument beautifully 
adapted for vegetable food. 

Plate 42. represents this bird of the natural size. 

Head and upper part of the neck brown, tinged with 
grey ; the feathers of the latter being disposed in lines, 
and giving it a furrowed appearance. Lower part of 
the neck, breast, belly, and abdomen ash-grey, with 
deeper transverse shades of the same colour. Vent and 
under tail-coverts white. Back and scapulars clove- 
brown, tinged with grey ; each feather being margined 
with greyish- white. Wing-coverts ash-grey. Second- 
aries clove-brown, with white edges and tips. Primary 
quills greyish-black. Rump deep grey. Upper tail- 
coverts Avhite. Tail clove-brown, with the feathers 
deeply edged and tipped w^ith white. Bill having the 
central part and edges of the upper mandible flesh- (or 
sometimes tile-) red ; the base and nail black. Legs 
and toes inclining to orange-red, but varying in depth of 
colour according to the age of the bird. Wings, when 
closed, reaching beyond the end of the tail. 


WHITE-FRONTED WILD-GOOSE. 


AnsER ERYTHROPUSy Ftm. 


PIATE XLIII. 


Anscr Ei^thropus, Flcm, Br. An. 1. 127- sp. 1J)7* 

Anas Ervthropus, Linn* Syst. 1. 1!I7- U. — Temm. Faun. Succ. 116. 
Anser albifrons, Steph. Shaw’s ZwiL 12 25. 

Anas albifrons, Gmel. Syst. 1. 509.— La^A. Ind. Om. 2. 842. 27. 

Anser septentrionalis sylvestris, Briss. Orn, 6. 269. 
li’Oie rieuse, Buff. Ois. 9. 81. — Temm* Man. d’Orn. 2. 821. 

Blassen Cans, Bechst* Naturg. Deut. 4. 898 . — Meyer y Tasschenb. Deut. 
2. 555. 

Laughing Goose, Edwardy Glean, pi. 153.— Br. Anim. I. 127- 
sp. 197. 
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White-fronted Goose, Br. ZooL 2. 576. No. 268. t. 94. fig. 1. — Arct. Zool. 

2. No. 476.— Lalfe. Syn. 6. 463. 22 — Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. 240.— Jl/on/. 

Om. Diet. h-^Beunck*s Br. Birds, cd. 1826, p. t. 294 Shawls Zool. 

12. 25. 

The White-fronted Goose is one of our regular winter visi- Periodical 
tants, and in the southern and midland parts of England 
appears, from the testimony of Montagu, to be more abun- 
dant than the preceding species ; which is by no means the 
case in the northern parts of the island, being there compa- 
ratively of rare occurrence, and in small flocks. It varies 
from the Bean-Goose, in preferring low and marshy districts, 
to the upland and drier haunts of that bird ; and in these 
localities subsists on tlie aquatic grasses, being very seldom 
seen to frequent corn or stubble fields. A specimen sent to 
me (and which was killed near Alnwick, in Northumber- 
land), had its stomach gorged with the tender shoots and 
leaves of the common clovA* {Trifhlium pratense)^ upon 
which it was feeding, on the breaking up of a severe snow- 
storm. In size the large males nearly equal Anscr palmtris^ 
some of them weighing as much as seven pounds ; and in 
the market are frequently sold for the common s})ecies, but 
may at once be distinguished by the white forehead, and the 
black patches, which are never totally wanting on the breast 
and belly. During its winter or ecjuatorial migration this 
species is numerous in Holland, and also in some districts of 
France and Germany. Its geographical distribution in- 
cludes Europe, Northern Asia, and North America. In 
summer it retires within the Arctic Circle, and rears its 
young in those sequestered and tranquil regions, the nursery 
of such various tribes of the feathered race. In England 
these birds disappear on the first approach of spring, and 
some time before the departure of the Lag and Bean Geese ; 
few being ever seen after the middle of March. As an ar- 
ticle of food the White-fronted is ecjual to any of the others, 
its flesh being well-flavoured and tender, provided the sub- 
ject be not too far advanced in years 
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General Plate 4S. represents this species, rather below the natural 

descrip. size. 

tion. 

Bill flesh-red, tinged with orange ; the nail being skim- 
milk white. Forehead and margins of the upper man- 
dible white. Head and neck brown, tinged with grey. 
Breast, belly, and abdomen, black ; varied with patclies 
of white. Back clove-brown ; with the margins of the 
feathers light-grey. Wing-coverts grey, edged with 
white. Quills greyish-black. Rump clove-brown. Up- 
per and under tail-coverts, and vent, white. Tail having 
the middle feathers det'p grey, edged with white ; and 
the outer ones almost entirely wdiite. Legs and toes red- 
dish-oran^^e. Claws white. 


BERNICLE GOO«E, or CLAKIS. 


As HER Bern j CL Ay Flem. 


PLATE XLTV. 


Anser Bernicla, Flem, Br. Aiiim. 1. 127. sp. 198. 

Anser Leucopsis, Bechst Naturg. Deut. 4. 921. 

Anas Ijeuco])sis, Tcmm. Man. d’Orii. 2. 823, 

Anas Ervtlirojius (mas), Linn. S>’st. 1. 197* l\.-^Lath. lad. Orn. 2. 843. 

sp. 31. — Gmel. Syst. 1. r»l2. 

Bemicla erythropus, Sleph. Shaw’s Zuul. 12. 49. 

Bcrnkda, IVilL Orn. 274 — JirLss, ()m. 8. 390. 

La Bemache, Buff. Ois. 9. 93. f. h. — Id. PI. Enl. 855. 

Oio Bcrnache, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 823. • 

AVcisswaiigigc Gans, Meyer., Tasschenh. 2. 557« 

Canada Goose, Albin's Br. Birds, 1. t. 92. 

Beriiicle, or Clakis, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 577, No. 289 Arct. ZooJ. 2. 

No. 479.— ITiV/. (Ang.) 359 Syn. 8. 488. 28 LeMnn's Br. Birds, 

7. pi. 242 — Mont. Orn. Diet. 1. and Sup.— // cwicAf’a’ Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 
p. t. 302 — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 127. sp, 198. 

Pbovincial — Claik-goose, Koutliprook. 


Fboh the mistake of Linn^sds, in describing the true 
Bemicle as the male of Anser Erythropus (White-fronted 
Goose), and considering A. Brenta and A. Bemkla of the 
older naturalists as synonymous, a misapplication of the ap- 
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propriate specific names has arisen amongst succeeding wri- 
ters, they having still continued the appellation Eryihreypus 
to the Bernicle, instead of giving it to its proper •object. 
Temminck and Bechstein, who saw the impropriety of re- 
taining a specific name so inapplicable to the species (whose 
legs and feet are black) ^ instead of restoring that imposed by 
the predecessors of Linn^.us, gave it the new one of Leu- 
c6phis ; and also neglected to transfer that of Erythropus to 
its real representative, the Anas alhrfrms of Gmelix and 
Latham. Dr Fleming, however, in his “ History of Bri- 
tish Animals,” has now rectified these errors, and the White- 
fronted and Bernicle (Jeese are each descrilied under their 
appropriate titles of A. Erythropus and A. Bcrnida, — The 
Bernicle is amongst the number of our winter visitants, an- 
nually resorting in vast numbers, upon tlie approach of 
autumn, to the western shores 6f Britain, and to the north 
of Ireland. Upon tlie Lancashire coast, the Solway Frith, 

&c. it is very abundant ; frequenting the marshy grounds 
that are occasionally covered by the spring-tides, and such 
sands as produce the set^^grasseg and plants upon which it 
feeds. Upon the eastern and southern shores of Britain it Food, 
is of rare occurrence, its place being supplied by its nearly- 
allied congener^ the Brent Goose {Anscr Brenlu); which 
again is as rarely seen upon the opposite coast of the island*. 

Like the rest of its genus, the Bernicle is a very wary bird, 
and can only be approached by the most cautious ma- 
noeuvres. It is sometimes shot by moonlight, when it comes 
on the sands to feed, by persons crouched on the ground, or 
from behind any occasional shelter, in such places as the 
flocks are known to frequent. Its flesh is sweet and tender, 

• Willoughby, in his valuable " Ornithology,” (page 3(»0, edit. 1673), 
mentions having seen the stuffed skin of the Bernicle in Sir W. Forster’s 
hall at Bamburgh Castle, which I consider indicat ive of its scarcity on the 
Northumbrian coast at that period, being doubtless hung up as a rara rms. 

Brent Geese are still to be seen in great numbers in Budle Bay, not more 
than a mile to the northward of Bamburgh Castle. 
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and highly esteemed for the table. Upon the approach of 
spring it leaves our shores for more northern countries, and 
by the middle of March the whole have retired. Its summer 
retreats extend to very high latitudes, as it is known to 
breed in Iceland, Spitzbergen, Greenland, &c. as well as in 
Lapland, the northern parts of Russia, and northern Asia. 
It also inhabits Hudson^ Bay, and other polar districts of 
the American Continent. During its equatlrial or winter 
migration, besides the shores of our own island, it is abun- 
dant in Holland, France, and parts of Germany. I cannot 
but notice here, for the lovers of the ridiculous, the wonder- 
ful accounts given by Gerard, the celebrated botanist, and 
some others, of the origin of this and the next species from 
a kind of shell (the Lepas Anatifera of LiNNiEUs) ; yet are 
they curious, as exhibiting the great ignorance and conse- 
quent credulity of the age in which they were written. I 
refer my readers therefore to Gerard’s Herbal, page 1588, 
edit. 1636 ; or to the extracts from it, and other authors, 
contained in the twelfth volume of Shaw’s Zoology, under 
the head of the Common Bernicle. In the present species, 
and in the Brent Goose, we have a slight modification in the 
form of the bill, which is shorter in proportion to the size of 
the birds than in the geese already described^ and the lamel- 
lae of the upper mandible gre in a great n#asure concealed 
by the reflected edges of the bill. These iHfferences, how- 
ever, arc so trifling, as scarcely to wtfrfant a generic separa- 
tion, but they lead the way^o mher'fornis where such sepa- 
ration appears necessar;yfe The Beriiicle is a bird of hand- 
some shape, and, from tWiength of its neck and tarsi, stands 
high upon the ground. caught alive, it soon becomes 

very tame, and thrives well i|5on grain, &c. ; but no attempts 
have been hitherto made to domesticate the breed. 

Plate 44. represents this bird in about three-fourths of the 
natural size. 
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Forehead, cheeks, and throat, white. Between the bill General 
and eyes is a narrow black streak. Crown of the head, 
neck, and breast, black. Back, wing-coverts^ and sea- 
pulars, fine french-grey, passing into brownish-black 
towards the tips of the feathers, which are white. 

Greater quills greyish-black, except the lower part of 
the outer web in each, which is light grey. Upper tail- 
coverts i^rhite. Tail black. Under parts silvery- white ; 
undulated upon the flanks w^ith ash-grey. Tibiae clothed 
with black feathers. Bill black. Legs and toes black. 
Tubercle near the bend of the wing prominent. 

The female resembles the male bird. 

The young of the year have the streak between the bill Young, 
and eye much broader than the adults; and the fore- 
head is spotted with black. The under parts are not 
of so pure a white; and the flanks are of a more uni- 
form ash-grey. The upper parts of the body are darker, 
and the tips of the feathers are margined with reddish- 
white. Legs black, tinged with reddish-brown. 


BRENT GOOSE. 


Axsm Bre;^a^ Fkm, 


, PLATE XLV. 

Anser Brenta, Flem. Bt.' Aiiim.l. 127- sp. 199. 

Anas Bemicla, Linuo Syst. 1198. 13. — Gnis/. Syst. 1. 513.— Ind. Orn. 

2. 844. sp. 32 — WUs. Amer. Orn. 

Bcniicla Brenta, Steplu Shaw’s ZooL iWBn. 

Brenta, Briss, Om. 6. 304. 1C. p. 31 . — Haii Syn. 130. 275. t. 69. 

Cravant, Buffi, Ois. 9. pi. 87. 

Oie Cravant, Temm. Man. d’Orn. zW24, 

Itingel Gans, BechsU Naturg. Deut. 4. 911— ATct/^r, Tasschenb. 2. 558. 
Brent or Brand Goose, Pentu Br. ZooL 2. 579, No. 270.— Arct. ZooL 2. 
No. 478.— Birds, 1. pi. 93. — WiU. AngL 3C0.— Syn. 8. 4C7. 

27.— Br. Birds, 7. pi. 243 M<mU Om. Diet. 1. & Sup.— 

Br. Birds, ed. 1826, t. 300.— »r»&. Amcr. Orn. 8. 145. pi. 92. £ 1. mas. 
Brent Bernicle, StepK Shaw’s ZooL 12. 46. 

Peovincial — ^Bat or Road Goose, Clatter Goose, Horra Goose, Juink 
Goose, Ware Goose. 
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Periodical This species is, like the preceding one, a winter visitant ; 

visitant, inhabiting the oozy bays and shores of the eastern and 
southern eoasts of the kingdom, where a supply of the ma- 
rine vegetable food upon which it subsists is principally 
produced. Upon the Northumbrian coast a very large body 
of these birds annually resorts to the extensive muddy and 
sandy flats that lie between the mainland and Holy Island, 
and winch are covered by every flow of the IBe. In this 
locality tolerably sized flocks usually make their appearance 
in the early part of October, which are increased by the re- 
})eated arrival of others till the beginning of November, at 
which time the equatorial movement of the species in this 
latitude seems to be completed. This part of the coast aji- 
pears to have been a favourite resort of these birds from 
time immemorial, where they have always received the name 
of Ware Gcene^ given to them, without doubt, in consequence 
of their food consisting entirely of marine vegetables. This 

Food. I have frequently verified by disst.‘ction ; finding the gizzard 
filled with the leaves and stems of a species of grass that 
grows abundantly in the shallow pools left by the tide, and 
with the remains of the fronds of diflerent alga*, particularly 
of one which seems to be the Laver {Ulva a). These 

were mixed with a considerable quantity of slwp sand, but 
without any jxirtion of aniiilhl or shelly matter; although 
Wilson states that they feed occasionally i^oii small #ni- 
valve and bivalve mollusca. In thii-bJliunt they remain till 
the end fd* February, when tltfy migrate n successive flocks, 
as the individuals happdlito be influenced by the season, 
and before April the whmw have disa])peared. When they 
depart, the same procedure m that mentioned by "Wilson 
( in his American Oynithologyy takes place ; the flock about 
to migrate rises high into the air by an extensive spiral 
course, and then moves oflT seaward in a northerly direction. 
When feeding (which they do at the ebb of the tide), or 
moving from one place to another, they keep up a continual 
hoarse cackling, or, as it is termed, Imikwg noise, which can 
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be heard at a great distance, and has not unaptly been com- 
pared (when so heard) to the cry of a pack of hounds. 
They are at all times extremely watchful, and caij only be 
apprpj^ed within gunshot by the person of the shooter 
being concealed. This is effected in the southern parts of 
the kingdom by means of a flat-liottomed boat, so built as 
to draw very little water, and whose gunwale barely rises 
above the s^^£u;% armed with a large fowling-piece, that 
traverses the half-deck upon a swivel. In this boat the 
fowler lies flat, and directs its motion by a paddle or small 
oar, till he comes within range of the flock ; when he fires, 
either «s they float upon the water, or just as they rise. 
Great havoc is sometimes made in this way, not only amongst 
the Brent Geese, but amongst Widgeem, and other kinds of 
wild fowl, as we learn from Colonel Hawker’s amusing 
treatise, to which I refer my readers, and where they will 
find every direction necessary for this particular kind of 
sporting *• Previous to this mode of shooting being adopt- 
ed, all the Brent Geese, and different species of Ducks upon 
our northern coast, were killed by moonlight, by the fowlers 
placing themselves in various parts of the lake, seated on a 
bqndle of straw, and patiently waiting for the approach of 
the wild fowl^s fhey flew about in quest of feeding places. 
The destruction, however, in^is way was very limited; 
the^number th||| fell to the gun of an individual during the 
whole season perhaps diid not equal the fruits of a single 
day’s sport with the boat swivel gun. Like the rest 

of the genus, the Brent Goose ncjgj; dives in search of food; 
but that this does not arise from||||^ incapability of submer- 
sion, as has been supposed, is evident from the ease with 
wh’?h it plunges, and the gre|pdistance it can go under wa- 

• Upon the Holy Island sandy^Aats, where the above method was in- 
trodiK^, about two, years ago, by a man from the Norfolk coast, I am 
credibly infohned that twenty-two Brent Geese were killed and secured 
at one discharge during this season, 1S3I. 

VOL. II. s 
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ter, when winged or otherwise wounded, rendering it in such 
case a very difficult bird to secure. Its geographical distri- 
bution is confined to the northern parts of Europe and 
North America. During the winter, besides thejcpasts of 
our^own islands, it is spread along those of Holland,. France, 
and parts of Germany, as well as of the more northern king- 
doms. Occasionally, and under peculiar circumstances, these 
birds have appeared in certain parts ihiunukual numbers. 
Thus in the years 1739 and 1765, from the long continuance 
of a strong north wind, they becariie so abundant on the 
coast of Picardy, and committed such depredations on the 
young com in tliat district, that the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to rise cn masse^ in order to destroy them ; and on 
the English coast, (luring the same seasons, where food 
failed the congregated numbers, tliey became so weak as to 
be knocked down with sticks and stones. The same thing 
occurred in the severe winter of 1803, when they were in- 
numerable about Sandwich, and so much reduced in condi- 
tion, as frequently not to be able to rise after alighting. 
Their p)lar or summer migration is directed to very high 
latitudes, where they breed, and rear their numerous young 
Nest, &c. in quiet security. The nest is formed of vegetable materials, 
in the swamps of those desolate regions, andihey lay ten or 
twelve white eggs. The tr||phea of tlie male bird is slightly 
enlarged a little below the glottis, and ag|iu near it» en- 
trance within the merry-thought (o» furcatoritis) \ below 
which it becomes contracted,rfoi:^ing a narrow cartilaginous 
tubi?. The bronchi are fimnel-shapcd, and composed of en- 
tire solid rings. When Sptured alive, this goose may soon 
be rendered very tame (as I have found from experience), 
and being a bird of handsolH figure, and light carriage, is 
a considerable acquisition on large pi^i^ of water. No 
steady attempts, however, appeal to have been yet made to 
increase the breed in a domestic state, though as an article 
of food it is superior to most of the AnatiduBf and equally 
valuable in the quality of its feathers and down. When 
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tame, it eats readily all kinds of grain, as well as grass, and 
other vegetable diet. 

Plate 45. represents this bird of the natural size. 

Bill black. Irides brown. Legs and feet black, with a General 
tinge of reddish-brown. Head, nec^k, and upper part 
of breast black. On each side of the neck, al)out half Adult, 
way downl is % patch of white. Back, scapulars, and 
wing-coverts, clove-brown ; the feathers having their 
tips and margins paler. Under parts of the body french- 
grey ; with the feathers margined paler. Vent, upper 
and under tail-coverts, white. Lower part of back, and 
rump, black. Quills and tail black. 

I'he female is less than the male bird, but similar in plu- 
mage. 

The young of the year have not the white patch upon the Voung. 
neck ; and this j)art, the head, and upper part of the 
breast, are blackish-grey. The back and wing-coverts 
: ar» tipped with brown; and the legs are paler, or more 
inclining to brown than in the older birds. 


R#D. BREASTED GOOSE. 


. AnSEK RVFICOLLISy Pall, 

MATE XI.VI. 

Anser ruficoUifl, Pall. Spic. 6. 21. t 4.— Ffem. Br. Anim. 1. 128. 

Anas ruficollis, Gmel Syst. 1. 611— Orn. 2. 84l. sp. 23. 
Bemicla nificoUi^ Steph, Shaw’s ZooL 12. WpL 4.3. 

Anas torquata. Gmel. Syst. 1. 514, sp. 70. 

Oie h Cou rour. Term. Man. d’Orn. 2^6. 

Die rothals Gans, Beohst Naturg. DeuC^ 910.— ilfeysr, Tasschenb. 2. 601. 
Bed-breasted Goose, Psurn Aict. ZooL 2. 571 — Lath. Syst. 6. 456.— LewmV 

Br. Bird^ 7- pL 241.— Om. Diet 1 Beimck^s Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 

P*t. 280. m 

Red-breasted Bernicle, Steph. ShawrZool. 12. 53. pi 43. 

In this beautiful species the bill is very short, being much 
less than that of the Bernicle ; but as it seems, as far as I 

s 2 
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can judge from dried skins (never having had the opportu- 
nity of examining a fresh specimen), to possess all the essen- 
tial characters, I have accordingly retained it amongst the 
other species of the genus Anser . — -It is known in Britain 
Rare visi- only as a rare visitant, when driven by tempestuous weather 
out of the usual course of its migrations. But five or six 
instances of its capture are on record: the first occurred 
near London in the year 1776, and the i|)eciinen passed into 
the hands of Mr Tunstall, and from it (now in the Mu- 
seum at Newcastle-upon-Tyne) the figure in the present 
work has been taken ; — in the second instance, this bird was 
caught alive near Wyclifie, and was kept by the above men- 
tioned gentleman for some years in confinement ; — a third, 
shot near Berwick-upon-Tweed, was sent to Mr Bullock, 
in whose museum it* remained till the dispersion of that cele- 
brated collection ; — the others, according to Mr Stephens? 
were killed in the severe winter of 1813, in Cambridgeshire, 
but unfortunately, from the ignorance of the captors, were 
lost to the purposes of science. This species is a iptive of 
the Arctic Regions of Northern Asia, and during its polar 
migration is said to retire to Siberia and the confines of the 
Frozen Ocean, where it breeds and rears its young. Accord- 
ing to Temminck, it is abundant about the mouths of the 
rivers Ob and Lena at the^above season. During the winter 
it migrates southward to the warmer districts of Russia, and 
to Persia ; and is plentiful about the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, but of very rare occurren^ in^any part of Europe. I 
am unable to give any detailed account of its habits, but 
they may be presumed similar to those of its near allies, the 
Bemicle and Brent Geese ; and that it feeds on vegetable 
diet appears evident from its flesh being pronounced free 
from any fishy taste, and in great esteem for the table. 

" 4 

Plate 46. Figure of the natural size ; from a specimen ori- 
ginally in the Wyclifie Museum, but now in that of the 
Natural History Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Forehead, crown of the head, list down the back of the General 
' dcscriu* 

neck, chin, throat, and band, extending upwards to thetion. 

eye, black. Between the bill and eye is a large spot of 
white. Behind the eye, and surrounding a large patch 
of orange-brown on each side of the neck, is a list of 
white ; which is extended farther, and forms a line of 
division between the orange-brown and black of the 
lower part of the neck. Front of the lower part of 
neck and breast fine orange-brown ; the latter margined 
by a list of black, and another of white. Immediately 
before the shoulders is a second bar of white. Mantle, 
belly, wings, and tail, black. Abdomen, vent, thighs, 
upper and under tail-coverts, white. Greater wing- 
coverts black, margined with white. Bill reddish-brown, 
with the nail black. Legs blackish-brown, with a red- 
dish tinge. 


Subfamily CYGNINA. 

Genus CYGNUS, Mfyer, SWAN. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill equally wide throughout its length, much higher 
than broad at the base, where it is swollen or tuberculated ; 
depressed towards the -tip; nail of the upper mandible de- 
flected, ^d covering thlit of the lower, which is flat. Both 
mandibles laminato-dentate, with the lamellm placed trans- 
versely, and nearly hidden from view when the bill is closed. 

Nostrils oblong, lateral, placed in the middle of the bill 

Neck long. W ings long an(f ample. 

Legs placed behind the equilibrium of the body, sliort. 
l<eet four-toed, three beforehand one behind ; the front ones 
entirely webbed, the hinder toe small and free. 

Plumage thick, close, and adpressed ; that upon the neck 
soft and downy. 
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These birds, so conspicuous amongst the Anatidse by their 
superior size and graceful ^pe^ance upon the water, are 
distinguished from the Geese by the form of the bill, which 
is as wide towards the tip as at the base, approaching nearer 
in shape to that of the Ducks. The neck is also more elon- 
gated, and the backward position and comparative shortness 
of the legs, by indicating an increased power of swimming, 
with a diminished activity in walking on land, brings them 
into closer connexion with the natatorial tribes of the family. 
Their food principally consists of the roots, stems, and leaves 
of aquatic plants ; the former of which they are enabled to 
reach in water of some depth by their great length of neck. 
With them the intestines and ca;ca are very long ; and al- 
though the trachea does not possess any labyrinth or am- 
pulla, in some species it performs certain convolutions before 
it enters the lungs. Their flight, from thc' full development 
of wing, is strong and rapid. 


Whistling swan. 

"If 

Cygnus FEiwsy Ray, 
VLATE XLVII. 


Cygnus ferus, Syn. 1.30. A — Will, 272. t. 00 — Itnss, Orii. 6. 2!)2. 
j)l. 28. — Steph. Shaw's Zool. 12. 10. pi. 37. — Flem. lir. Anim. 1. 120. 
sp. 194. » 

Anas Cygnus (ferus), /.tnn. Syst. 1. 194. 

Anas Cygnus, GmeL Syst. 1. 501. — Lath, Ind. Om. 2. 8.3.3. sp. 1. 

Cygne sauvage. Buff, Ois. 9. 1*L KnL 913. 

Cygnc h hec jaune, ou sauvage, Temm, Man. 2. 828. 

Cygne h bee noir, Cuv, Hcg. Anim. 1. 529. 

Der Singschwan, Becfhst, Natuig. Deut. 4. 330. — Meyer,, Tasschenb. Deut. 
2. 498. 

Wild Swan, Benn, Hr. Zool. 2. 562. No. 264 — Will, (AngL) 350. t. 60.— 
Edw, Glean, t. 150 — Bennie's Mont. Ornith. Diet. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 
ed. 1826. p. t. 20.5 — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 126. sp. 194. 

Whistling Swan, Fertn. Arct. Zool. 2. 409.— Syn. 6. 433. Id. Sup. 

272 — Id. Sup. 2. 341 — Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. pL 236.— Afof^r. Orn. Diet, 
and Sup. — Shaw's Zool. 12. 10. pi. 37. 

Provinciai.— E lk, Hooper, Hooping Swan. 
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This handsome and stately bird is known in the Orkneys 
and Western Islands of Scotland as a regular winter visi- 
tant ; but in England its appeal^ce is not so certain, being 
governed by the state of the season. Should tUe winter 
prove generally mild, such as we have just experienced 
(1831-2), few, if any. Swans are seen ; as, under such cir- 
cumstances, they are able to obtain subsistence in iiigher la- 
titudes. It is only, therefore, when the winter sets in with 
unusual rigour in the northern parts, and the lakes and rivers 
(their source of food) become entirely frozen over, that they 
extend their equatorial migration to more temperate climates. 
In such seasons they usually ap|)ear with us in small flocks, 
from five perhaps to thirty together, that take up their uliode 
u}K)n the lakes, rivers, and inundated meadows ; and wliere, 
if unmolested, they will remain till March, or the a})proach 
of spring, when tliey again wing their way to the regions of 
the north. On referring to the seasons in which Swans have 
appeared in more than usual numljers in this country, they 
will all be remembered as remarkable for the severity and 
long continuance of frost. Thus in 178^il|, and in 1788-9, 
these birds were remarkably numerous, %nd extended their 
flight io unwonted southern latitudes, having visited Cham- 
paigne and othCT parts of France, as well as some of the 
larger rivers beyond the Alps. In the winters of 1813, 
1814, 1819, 1823, 1828, and 1829, all more or less severe, 
they were very commonly met with in different parts of 
England, and occasionally destroyed in great numbers, as 
may be gathered from the statement of Mr Cooke, in his 
description of the Whistling Swan, viz. that in 1823, sixty 
of these birds were exposed for sale in London in one day 
It is probable that some of these might belong to the recent- 
ly discovered species, Cygrnis Bewtekii, which there is now 

* To this scientific account of the present bird I refer my readers. It 
is entitled “ A Letter to M. Milba^ke, Esq. descriptive of the Whist- 
ling Swan, and of the peculiar Structure of its ''Cracliea,” and published in 
1823. 
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every reason to suppose has yjbdted this country for many 
years, although constantly wilfouhded with the present spe- 
cies, to which, in outward appearance, it bears a very close 
resemblance, being only rather inferior in size. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these birds embraces the northern 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America, in all of which they 
are abundantly found. In summer they retreat to very high 
latitudes to breed and rear their young, and those inhabiting 
our parallel of latitude are then to be met with scattered over 
Norway, Iceland, Lapland, Spitzbergen, See. In Asia they 
are numerous in Kamschatka, Northern Siberia,- and other 
polar districts of that continen|, and they are described as 
abounding on the unfrequented borders of the upper lakes of 
North America; and are mentioned in Capta^;ERANKLiN\s 
Jqurnal as amongst the first birds of passage that come from 
the south upon the breaking up of the long polar winter. In 
. these dreary regions, where man finds but a precarious sub- 
sistence by fishing and the chase, the return of the Swan is 
anxiously looked for, on account of the various benefits it 
confers ; its eggs affording wholesome and invigo- 

rating food, and^Hrskin, when dressed with the down, sup- 
plying a variety of clothing, of remarkable so|tness and 
warmth. A few pairs, it is said, occasiontlly remain upon 
some of the outer Orkney Islands, and there breed u}X)n the 
margins of the fresh water lochs ; but these can only be con- 
sidered as stragglers, the great body ri^^ng (as I have 
above remarked) to higher latitudes for that purpose. — The 
^ * nest of the Wild Swan is formed of the withered parts of 

reeds, rushes, and other aquatic herbage, to a considerable 
thickness ♦ ; and the eggs, from five to seven in numlier, arc 
of a pale oil-green or greenish-white colour. In six weeks 
the young are excluded, but it is upwards of three months 
before they become fully fledged. In Iceland, to the inha- 

* Captain Lyon, in«his Private ^urnal, during the voyage of discovery 
under Captain Pariit, mentions the nest of a Swan found upon Winter 
Island. He describes it as formed of small pieces of peat, in size five feet 
ten inches by four feet ten inches, and two feet in height. 
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bitants of which the down and feathers are of great value, 
not only for domestic comfort^- but as an article of barter, 
they are hunted down and killed in great numbers in the 
month of August, at which time the old birds are unable to 
fly, from having cast their quill-feathers. At this season the 
natives assemble in bodies, in the places where Swans are 
most abundant, attended by dogs, and mounted u]:K)n small 
but active horses, purposely trained to pass over bogs and 
through marshy soil ; the chase then commences, and many 
are riddfen down; but the greater number are caught by the 
dogs, which always seize by the neck, a mode of attack that 
causes the bird to lose its balance and become an easy prey. 
The fabulous account of the sweet singing of the Swan be- 
fore death, iibich gave rise to so much beautiful allusion in 
the writings of the ancient poets, is now universally explod- 
ed * ; and the voice of the present species (often^ heard than 
that of any other) is generally allowed, when produced sin- 
gly, to be piercing and harsh. It consists of two notes, and 
has (not unaptly) l>een compared to the discordant union of 
the modulation of the Cuckoo, with of the Gull, 

or the sound of the clarionet in the of a beginner. 

Some, hqweveri^still assert, that when on the wing in large 
flocks, or resting on the water, their united cries, becoming 
softened by distance, are not unpleasant to the ear. This I 
can readily believe, for, under such circumstances, I have 
even found the||ncopgruous mixture of sound from Gulls, 
Guillemots, and pther tribes of sea fowl (when collected 
about their breeding stations) mixed with the whistling of 
the breeze, and the murmurs of the intervening wate^, to 
reach the ear not very dissimilar to that of a band of m^tial 
music ; and I have before observed, in the account of the 
Brent Goose, that the tumultuous cackling of those birds 

* See Pennant’s description of Tame Swan in his ‘‘ British Zoolo- 
gy,” where he has treated the sublet with the classical knowledge and 
taste for which he was conspicuous, and traced the source from whence this 
fable appears to have originated. 
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(harsh as it may be individually), when heard at a distance, 
has been compared to the enliv^ing cry of a pack of hounds. 
To the known effect produced by the association of ideas 
must doubtless be attributed the great pleasure which the 
Icelanders display upon hearing the cries of the Swan, which 
they compare to the notes of a violin ; but as a writer justly 
observes, this is not to be wondered at, for they hear them 
at the termination of a long and dreary winter, when the re- 
turn of this bird to their shores is the earliest harbinger of 
spring, foretelling a speedy thaw and release from a tedious 
confinement. In dimensions and weight the present species 
is commonly less than Oygnus (Mor^ in its tame or semi-do- 
mesticated state, thougli adult males are sometimes met with 
that equal the average size of the latter. It may, however, 
always be distinguished from it externally by the different 
form and colour of the bill, the position of the legs, differ- 
ence of carriage, along with other peculiarities ; and inter- 
nally, the conformation of the trachea exhibits a remarkable 
difference. This part, instead of being a strait and simple 
tube, as in Cyg, is prolonged, and enters a large cavity 
hollowed out of life keel of the sternum, generally to the 
depth of three and a-half or four inches, where it w doubled 
back upon itself like a trumpet ; and whiefi infleraon is al- 
ways vertical^ never forming a hop or horizontal bend, as in 
Cygnus BewiclciL After its egress from this cavity, the 
tube is again turned upwards, and then, undergoing a con- 
siderable diminution in diameter, terminates exactly upon 
the ridge of the sternum in a compressed bony lower larynx, 
or bone of divarication, shaped like the mouth-piece of a bas- 
soon, and to which the bronchi, measuring upwards of three 
inches in length, are attached. The flight of the Swan is 
usually at a great elevation, and in a straight line ; and as 
its wings are long and ample, its progress, with a favouring 
breeze, is astonishingly rapid^nd has been reckoned to ex- 
ceed sometimes 100 miles in an hour. This velocity renders 
it a difficult bird to shoot on wing, where so much allowance 
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is necessary to be madb, according to the supjxjscd distance 
of the object. When caught alive, it soon becomes very 
tame, as seen in the instance mentioned by Montagu ; and 
I have also, in several cases, known it survive for a long 
time, and thrive well, when provided with plenty of water ; 
it refuses, however, to associate with the common or mute 
species. — The food of the Swan consists of the roots, leaves, 
and stems of aquatic plants, in obtaining the former of which 
its length of neck is of essential service, which it has also the 
power of keeping submerged for a long time ; but as this is 
done by the mute species perhaps in an equal degree, it can- 
not be attributed to the p^uliar form of the trachea, an idea 
that has been suggested by different ornithologists. In the 
present species, the elastic process or joint, in the upper man- 
dible, which enables it to be opened to a considerable extent, 
is very prominent, and more easily distinguished than in 
many others of the Anatido?, in whom it is hidden by the 
knob, or by the feathers of the brow. When swimming, the 
neck is borne erect, at a right angle with the body, and sel- 
dom arched, as is the custom of the Common Swan; but in 
walking (which is performed in a heavylind awkward man- 
ner), the head is lowered, and the neck reclines over the 
back, ii^order preserve the equipoise of the body. 

Plate 47. Represents this bird in scarcely one-third of the 
natural size. 

Average len]^„five feet; breadth from seven to eight. 

Bill four inches long from the tip to the brow, black, tion. 
and having the basal part covered with a lemon-yellow- Adult, 
coloured cere, that, extending backwards, encircles the 
eyes. Head and nape of the neck generally speckled 
with pale orange-yellow ; the rest of the plumage in 
adults being pure white. Legs black. 

The young birds are of an uniform pale grey, with the Young, 
c^ere and naked skin around the eyes pale flesh-red. 

Legs reddish-grey. 
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BEWICK^S SWAN. 

Cygnus Bewickiu YarreU. 

PLATE XLVII. • 

Cy^us Bewickii, YarreU in Trans. Linn. Soc. 12- 445.— in Trans. 

Nat. Hist. Soc. of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle, vol. 1. 18. 

Sardine and Selby's Illust. of Orn. pL 95. 

New Species of Swan, Winy. Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Northumberland, 

Durham, and Newcastle, 1.1. 

Bewick's Swan, Jardine and Selb^s Ulus, of Om. pi. 95. . 

% 

This recently discovered species, in size about one-third 
less than the Whistling Swan, is also amongst the number of 
our British winter visitants ; and though less numerous as a 
species than the other, is occasionally met with in England 
during every severe winter. The merit of the first discovery 
of the present species is due to Mr Richard Wingatk of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who, in consequence of the observa- 
tions he had made upon two specimens^of Wild Swans killed 
in the neighbourhood, in the winter of 1828 - 9 , read a paper 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of that town, 
stating the peculiarities he had noticed in these birc^, as well 
in outward form, as in internal structure, and also his opi- 
nion that the differences exhibited were of sufficient import- 
ance to entitle them to rank as a distinct ^species, both from 
the preceding one and also from the tame« Swan ( Cygnus 
Olor ). These remarks induced other natti^ralists tq^investi- 
gate the subject, and Mr Yarrell, whose knowledge as an 
ornithologist, and whose discrimination as a comparative 
anatomist, stand deservedly high, soon discovered additional 
proofsrof the correctness of Mr Wingate’s views, and, at 
his suggestion, the appellation of Cygnus Ber&ickii was con- 
ferred upon the species. Since that period, several speci- 
mens of the bird have bwn obtained, and its distinguishing 
characters have been illustrated and fully described by Mr 
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Yaebell in a paj)er published in the sixteenth volume of 
the Linnean Transactions ; and also in another, contained in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the Naturtil History 
Society of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle, to 
which I beg to refer my readers. In external appearance 
the present bird bears a very close resemblance to the Whis- 
tling Swan, and might, upon a cursory view, be easily mis- 
taken for a small variety of it, as must have frequently hap- 
pened previous to the observations made by Mr Wingatk ; 
for the detection of several specimens that have remained for 
many years in private co|[ections, under the above designa- 
tion, shew that the species is not a new arrival, but may 
have been in the habit of visiting this country, in connexion 
with the former, for an indefinite period, although not in 
such numbers as its companion. The peculiarity of the in- 
ternal structure had previously attracted some notice ; for 
Montagu, in the Supplement to his Ornithological Diction- 
ary, under the article Whistling Swan^ gives an accurate de- 
scription of the traclwa and sternum of a bird of this new 
species ; and which, from having been observed in a male 
specimen, he, without extending his examination, or noticing 
its oth(^^ peculiar features, supposed indicative of, and con- 
fined to, the male of the species then under his consideration. 
The external characters distinctive of the new species, are, in 
the first place, bei^g about one-third less than the usual size 
of the preceding» (tlie average length of Cyg- Bewickii being 
three fq^t ten incties, and the breadth six feet ; whilst that of 
C.Jertis is five feet, and the breadth upwards of eight) ; se- 
condly, in the colour and form of the bill, which difiers at its 
base from that of the Whistling Swan, and, in old birds, has 
at the junction of the upper mandible with the cranium a 
considerable tubercle or knob ; and, thirdly, in the number 
of the tail-feathers, the present species having only eighteen 
and the other tiventy. The wings are also shorter, and do 
not cover so large a portion of the tail ; the legs are of a 
deeper black, and the neck, besides being comparatively 
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longer, is more slender than in the Whistling Swan. In in- 
ternal conformation, particularly as regards the trachea and 
sternum, <he differences are very striking. In the new spe- 
cies, the cavity of the sternum, instead of being restricted to 
a depth of three inches, or three and a quarter (as I have be- 
fore stated it to be in the Whistling Swan), is frequently 
found to extend to five and a half or six inches, and, after 
reaching the posterior extremity of the keel, to occupy in ad- 
dition a |X)rtion of tlie lateral part of the sternum ; and here 
the trachea, instead of making a vertical flexure^ as in the 
preceding species, is forced to take a horizontal hend^ and to 
form a loop, as it were, in the excavated part of the sternum. 
The keel of C. Bewickii^ also, is not so deep as that of the 
other, and consequently the two jxjrtions of the trachea with- 
in the arched cavity are brought closer together. Other 
marked differences are observable in the trachea of the new 
species after its egress from the cavity of the sternum, as 
compared with the corresponding parts of the other. In it 
the trachea, after describing the bend, to its egress from the 
keel, enters into the cavity of the thorax for upwards of two 
inches, and is then attached by the lower larynx (or bone of 
divarication) to the bronchial tubes ; in the Whistli% Swan, 
on the contrary (as I have previously stated), no portion of 
the trachea enters within the thorax, but thi? lower larynx 
reaches just as far as the anterior ridge of the sternum, up- 
on which it rests obliquely. The dimensions of the trachea 
where it joins the lower larynx, and that part itself, are very 
dissimilar in the two species, the present one having the dia* 
meter as large at that junction as at any other part of the 
tube, and the larynx short, broad, and but slightly com- 
pressed. In the size and form of the bronchi, also, there is 
considerable difference, their length and diameter being 
scarcely equal by one-half to those of the Whistling Swan, 
and the rings of which the tubes are composed being of a 
different shape. In addition, the sternum of C. Bexmekii is 
much broads in comparison to the size of the bird, and the 
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ridge of the keel, instead of narrowing downwards as in tlie 
other species, gains breadth as it approaches to the }X)sterior 
extremity of the keel, or where the cavity widens dnd occu- 
pies a lateral portion of the sternum. In its habits the pre- 
sent bird resembles the Whistling Swan, and is, like it, a na- 
tive of the Arctic Regions of Europe, Asia, and America^ as it 
would appear to be the Lesser Swan mentioned by Hearne 
( in his “ Journey to the Northern Ocean’’) as visiting Hud- 
son’s Bay in summer. — It fei?ds upon aquatic vegetables and 
seeds. As might be expected from the form of the lower 
larynx, and that part of the trachea adjoining it, its voice is 
much weaker than that t)f the jjreceding species. 

Plate 47.^ Represents the Cyg. Bewlckii of nearly one-half 
the natural size. 

Bill, as far as the nostrils, black ; the base orange-yellow ; 
and the uj)per mandible having a tubercle or knob, 
varying in size ac;cording to the age of the bird. Fore- 
head and region of the eyes with numerous specks of a 
pale orange-yellow. In adults, the rest of the body 
pure white, and in the young palo-grey. Tail wedge- 
shapA, and consisting of eighteen feathers. Legs black. 


Subfamily ANATINA, 

Genus TADORNA, Flem. SHIELDRAKE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, higher than broad at the base, 
depressed or concave in the middle, with the tip flattened and 
turning upwards, nearly of the same breadth throughout ; 
dertrum, or nail, abruptly hooked. Upper mandible laterally 
grooved near the tip ; under mandible much narrower than 
the upper one, and, when closed, hidden by the deflected 


Food. 
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tomia of the upper. Both mandibles having prominent trans- 
verse lamellae. Nasal fosse near the base of the bill ; nostrils 
oval, lateral, pervious. 

Wings of mean length, acute, tuberculated ; with the se- 
cond quill-feather the longest. ^ 

Legs of mean length, with the tibiae naked for a short space 
above the tarsal joint. Tarsus rather longer than the mid- 
dle toe. Toes four, three before and one behind; the front 
ones rather short, and entirely webbed ; liind toe barely 
touching the ground with the tip of the nail. Claws slightly 
hooked, the inner edge of the middle one being dilated. 

• 

The Shieldrakes are distinguished from the other nearly 
allied genera by the form and curvature of the bill, ^'rom 
the lengtli and jxjsition of their It'gs (being placed almost in 
the centre of the body), they are active upon land, walking 
and running with apparent ease ; and their general contour 
is handsome. Their alliance with the Geese seems to be 
maintained by the intervention of the Egyptian Goose 
{Chcnelopcx Egypttaca\ which, in many points, both of out- 
ward form and internal structure, shews a decided approach 
to this genus. They arq the inhabitants of the^coast, and 
also of the rivers and lakes of the interior, feeding on vege- 
tables, seeds, insects, and molluscous animals. Their nests 
are made in the clefts of rocks, in deserted burrows of 
rabbits, &c., and sometimes in the^j|S^ows of decayed trees. 
The trachea of the male birds possess a labyrinth {ampvlla) 
at, the divarication, consisting usually of two membranous 
bladders of a very delicate texture. The sexes are nearly 
similar in plumage. 
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COMMON SHIELDRA K K. 

Tadorna VuLRAmER, Flcnu 
1*1.ATE 


Tadorna Vulpanscr, Flem, Hr. Anim. 1. 122. sp. l«r». 

Tiwioma IleJlonii, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 72. |)1. 45. 

Anas Tadorna, IAnn» Syst. 1. 1!I5. 4 — GmcL Syst. 1. 50G. 4. — Lath, Ind. 
Omitli. 2. «54. sp. 56 . — Raii Svn. 140. A. 1. — Will. 278. t. 70.— -^rm. 
Omith. 6. :M4. M- t. IMi. 11 2. 

Twi Tadome, Raff. Ois. 0. 205. t. 14 — Id. 1*1. Eiil. 511. 

Canard Tadoriie, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 654. 

llrandente, Rechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 976 — Mcycvy Tasrliciib. Dent. 2. 5.54. 
Shicldrakc, Ur. >:ool. 2. 569. No. 276— Ant. Zool. 2. !)7-*. I ) — WilL 

(Angl.) 363. t. 70. 71 AUAny 1. t. WL^Lath. Syn. 6. 504. 51 — Id. Sup. 

'‘rth.—LeimiCa Hr. Hirds, 7. jd. 216 — Muid. Ornith. Diet. 2. and Sup. — 
Reutitek’^s Hr. Birds, ed. 1826. p. t. 541. 

Burrow Shieldrakc, Slrph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 7-* pi* 4‘'>* 

Common Shieldrakc, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 122. sp. 45. 

PnovixcTAT.. — Bergander, Shieldrakc, Buitow Duck, rironnet, Sly-goosc, 
St George’s Duck, Stockaniiet, Skclgoose, Skceling-goosc. 


This bird, tli.stiiiguished by its parti-coloured plumage and 
graceful shape, is one of the few amongst the jinatidcn that 
can be called indigenous, being found at all seasons of the 
year upon yarious parts of the British coast. It is strictly 
a maritime species, as it is very rarely seen on the rivers or 
lakes of the interior of the country, and it has even been 
doubted by some, it can long exist without having 

access to salt water,. , ' J||-tefficient refutation of such an idea 
is the well known fact tit its thriving well when confined to 
fresh water ponds. The Shieldrakc continues in its native 
haunts through the whole year, and when once paired, seems 
to live with the same mate till accident or death dissolves the 
connexion. Montagu remarks that the males do not appear 
to attach themselves to the females till the second year, when 
they have acijuired the adult plumage ; and I have also ob- 
served this to be the case on the Northumbrian coast, where 
these birds are common upon such parts as present a barrier 
of sand-hills, the chosen breeding resort of this species. In 
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addition, however, to those that reside permanently on our 
shores, we are visited by considerable numbers during their 
periodical flights to and from the more northern countries of 
Europe. In the beginning of March I have sometimes seen 
hundreds together upon a favourite locality, where they have 
continued for a few days, and then departed for higher lati- 
tudes, this being the time of return from their equatorial or 
winter migration. The species is distributed throughout the 
greater part of Europe, and is found as far to the northward 
as Iceland, where it is only a summer visitant. The rabbit- 
burrows, with which the sand-liills of the coast are so often 
perforated, are the jdaces that the Sliiel drake usually selects 
Nest, &c. for nidification ; and in such of these as Imve been deserted 
by the original inhal)itants, the females form their nests of 
bent grass and other dry vegetable materials (sometimes as 
far as ten or twelve feet from the entrance), lining them with 
fine soft down plucked from their own breasts. They lay 
from twelve to sixteen eggs, c?ach j)iire white, or with a very 
faint tinge of green, and of an oval form, being equally 
rounded at both ends. These are incubated for thirty days 
before the exclusion of the young, this being the period com- 
mon to most of the Anatida:. During this time the male 
bird keeps an attentive watch in tlie immediate vicinity of 
his mate, and when hunger calls her from her charge, he in- 
stantly supplies her place, and covers the eggs till her return. 
As soon as the young are hatched, they are conducted, or, as 
more frequently happens, carried in the^ bill by the parents 
to. the water’s edge, and upon this their native element they 
immediately launch, seldom quitting it till fully fledged and 
well able to fly. Rkwick observes, that if the family in their 
progress from the nest to the sea should happen to be inter- 
rupted by an intruder, the young ones seek the first shelter, 
and squat close down, whilst the parents, directed by the in- 
stinctive feeling that so universally prevails throughout the 
feathered race at this interesting period, adopt the same kind 
of . stratagems as the Partridge, Wild Duck, &c. feigning 
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lameness and inability of fliglit, in order to attract attention 
and divert the pursuit to themselves. As the Shieldrake is 
much prized as an ornamental apj>cndage to large .jiieces of 
water, for its handsome form and varied plumage, the in- 
habitants of the coast are in the pnictice of watcliiiig the old 
birds to their nests during the early part of the breeding 
season, and digging up the eggs. These are placed under 
a hen or tame duck ; but great care and attention is requisite 
in rearing the young, and it is seldom that above three or 
four survive from a hatching of a dozen t^ggs. They soon be- 
come tolerably tame, and answer to the call of tlie person wlio 
feeds them ; when fully fledged, however, being very active 
birds, they are a})t to stray away, and if left with their ))inions 
unmutilated, generally in time fly entirely ofl*, though I have 
known them return, in two or three instances, after an absence 
of many months, Tliey are seldom known to breed in a 
state of confinement; one instance, and that in my own 
neighbourhood, has come to my knowledge, and Montagu 
mentions another case, in which the birds, after a la})se of 
many years, and in a very favourable situation (having the 
range of an extensive <;anal), produced a brood of nine. 
The defect rests, in his opinion, with the female, as she con- 
stantly ap})ears coy, although strongly urged by the other 
sex, who seem to have all the necessary inclination ; and this, 
he adds, appears more likely, as the Shieldrake has been 
known to breed with the female of the Common Duck, in 
I^ord Stanley’s tnenagerie. Such a cross, however, is rarely 
effected, and only takes jfface under piH*idiar circumstances, 
as I have never been !ible to obtain a mixed progeny, even 
when the species have been kept together for several years. 
Upon the approach of spring, the fleshy knot at the base of 
the upper mandible of this bird, and which, during the 
autumn and winter, is scarcely perceptible, begins to swx‘ll, 
and acquires a beautiful crimson hue, and when at its full 
development, is nearly as large as a marble. At this seascui, 
also, the males j)ay particular court to the females, erecting 

T 2 
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themselves, and uttering a shrill whistling note, repeated 
with great quickness, and attended with a frequent movement 
of the head ; they are also very jealous and irascible at the 
approach of any other bird to their mates. — I'he food of the 
Shieldrake, in its wild state, consists of marine vegetables, 
molluscous shell-fish, insects, &c. ; but when domesticated, it 
thrives well upon grain, and indeed ujion the usual fare of 
poultr3^ The trachea of the male bird is furnished, at the 
divarication, with a curious labjTinth, com])osed of two thin 
membranous bladders, of which the one on the right side is 
the largest ; the surfaces of both are uneven, and their tex- 
ture so delicate, as to be indented or broken by a very slight 
pressure. In the young drakes, previous to tin; acquisition 
of the mature plumage, it is very small, but alter that period 
soon attains its full development. 

Plate 48. Represents the adult male of the natural size, 
taken in s])ring, when the fleshy tubercles at the base of 
the bill bcicomes much enlargetl. 

Head and upper part of the neck blackish-green, shewing 
glossy reflections as opposed to the light. Lower |)art 
of tlie neck, sides of the body, wing-coverts, lower part 
of the back, u|)per tail-coverts, and basal part of the 
tail, pure white. A broad pectoral band of fine orange- 
brown extends upwards, and forms a mantle of the 
same colour. Scapulars, mesial ^thdominal list, greater 
quills, and end of the tail, black. Secondaries, with 
their outer wed^s, rich bronzed-green, and forming a 
speculum ; and the three tertials next to them, with part 
of their outer webs, rich orange-brown. Under tail- 
coverts sienn£L-yellow. Bill bright venous blood-red. 
Legs and toes crimson-red. 

The female is similar to the male bird in markings, but 
the colours are not so deep and bright, and she is always 
much less. 

The young, previous to the first moult, diff'er considerably 
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from the adults. The bill and lejjjs arc of a pale flesh- 
red. The forehead, cheeks, fore part of the neck, and 
the whole of the under parts are pure white. The crown, 
nape, and back part of the neck are blackish-brown. 
Wing-coverts having the feathers tij)pcd witli deej)- 
grey, giving them a mottled appearance. Feathers 
forming the speculum tip])ed with white. 


RUDDY OR CASARKA SHIELDRAKE. 

Tjjjojiwi nvTiLA^ Steph. 

PUATK XJA'lIl**. 

Tadoma riitila, Stcph. Shaw’s Zooh 12. 71 • 

Anas t’asarka, SvsL X App. 221. — Gmcl. Syst. 1. 511. — Laih. Iml. 

Ornith. 2. 844. sj). 24. 

Anas cajui, Jjalk. Ind. Ornith. 2. U40. sp. 22. 

Anus rutila, l*a/L Nov. Com. IVtrop. 14. r»79. 

Canard Kasarka, Temm. Man. d’Oriiith. 2. H:{2. 
lluddy Ciooso, Lath* Syn. 0. 45(i . — /(/. Sup. 27Ik 
Grey-headtMl Goose, /Vnw//, Ilius. XnoL 104. 1. 41. 

(irey-headcd or Uiuldy (ioose, /’Vai?, S_vn. Newcas. Mus. 142. No. .‘128. 

Ferruginous l)iu*k, ]iewkk\s Ur. Birds, ed. 1820. p. t. 8111. 

The only British specimen of this rare and liandsome Rare visi- 
duck, previous to the one from which tlie present figure and^*^*^^’ 
description are taken, is now in the Newcastle Museum, and 
its authenticity has been clearly established by Mr Fox, in 
his Synopsis of that part of the collection formerly known as 
the Allen or WycUjJ’c Museum. This bird was shot, it aji- 
pears, at Bryanstoiie, near Blandford in Dorsetshire, the seat 
of Mr PoiiTMAN, in the severe winter of 1776; the same 
frost of wiiich season, as Mr Fox remarks, produced the 
Red-breasted Goose* (also in that collection), a bird of equal 
rarity, and, like the present one, a native of the eastern parts 
of Europe. It was supposed by many, that Pennant’s 
Ferruginous Duck referred to this species, and it was figured 
as such by Bewick, in a late edition of his well-known w^ork. 
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It is, however, now generfilly allowed, that the bird described 
under that name in the British Zoology must have been 
Fuligvla ( Anas ) Nyroca (the Nyroca or White-eyed Po- 
chard), the Ferruginous Duck of Montagu; the size, weight, 
colour of the bill and legs, as well as that of the plumage, 
so far as detailed by Pennant, agreeing exactly with the 
female of this species. The specimen from which the pre- 
sent figure is taken was killed in the south of England, and 
was kindly forwarded to me by Mr Gould, for the purposes 
of this work, and is now in my collection, having been pre- 
sented to me by the gentleman into whose possession it 
passed from Mr Gould. In Europe, the Casarka inhabits 
Russia and o^r eastern districts, and is occasionally met 
with (during iti^migrations) in Hungary and Austria. It is 
also scattered over a great part of Asia, being found in 
Persia and India, from which latter country I have received 
specimens of it. The species appears to be the same in 
Africa, the specimens from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other parts, in no respect differing, either as to colours or 
markings, from the European and Asiatic. In figure, this 
bird greatly resembles the Common Shieldrake, but stands 
rather higher upon its legs. It does not seem, however, to 
have any fleshy tubercle at the base of the bill, like that 
bird, so that Mr Stephens and others have erred in includ- 
ing that specific peculiarity amongst their generic characters. 
In habits, it is said to be similar to our native species, and a 
reference to the preceding article will point out the places 
Nest, &C. that it also chooses for nidification, with this difference only, 
that the Casarka is rarely found on the sea-coast, but breeds 
upon the borders of the larger rivers of Russia and the other 
eastern countries it inhabits, laying from eight to ten white 
Food. eggs. — It feeds upon aquatic plants, insects, and the roe and 

small fry of fishes. 

Plate 48**. Figure of the natural size. Length about 
twenty-three inches. 
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Forehead, cheeks, and chin pale ochreous-yelloW. Region 
of the eyes, crown of the head, and nape of the neck 
greyish-white. Neck, as far as the collar, ochreous- 
yellow, tinged with orange. Collar about half an inch 
in width, black, glossed with green. Breast, mantle, 
scapulars, and under parts of the body gallstone-yellow, 
tinged with orange, being deepest upon the breast. ^The 
feathers upon the upper parts of the body have their 
margins paler, and the ends of the long tertials pass into 
sienna-yellow. Lesser and middle wing-coverts white ; 
secondary quills green, glossed with purple, and form- 
ing a large speculum ; greater quills black. Lower 
part of the back, upper tail-coverts, sM tail, black, 
glossed with green. Bill, legs, and feeflhlack. 

The female has not the black collar ; her colours are not 
so bright, and the feathers upon the back are finely 
speckled with grey. 


Genus SPATHULEA, Flem. SHOVELLER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, semi-cylindrical at the base, 
strait, depressed in front of the' nostrils; the tip much dilated 
and spoon-shaped, terminated by a small hooked nail or der- 
truni. Mandibles la^nated ; the laminae very fine, long, 
and like bristles, those of the upper mandible at its posterior 
part projecting much beyond its margins. Under mandible 
narrower than the upper, and having its front part, when 
closed, entirely hid by the projecting and deflected sides of 
the upper mandible. Nasal fosse small, and situated near 
the base of the bill. Nostrils oval, pervious. Tongue broad, 
fleshy, bristly, with the tip triangular. 

Wings long, acuminate, with the first and second quills 
nearly equal in length. 


C^neral 

descrip. 

tion. 
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Tail consisting of fourteen feathers, and slightly wedge* 
shaped. 

Legs slender, short ; feet of four toes, diree before and 
one behind, the front ones webbed, the hind toe small and 
free. 

In this genus the laminated structure of the bill (which 
prevails to a greater or less degree throughout the whole of 
the Anatidce), acquires its highest development, and presents 
the appearance, in both mandibles, of a fine pectinated or 
ciliated appendage, accompanied with a great dilatation and 
depression of the front part of the bill, which is spathulate 
or spoon-shajAd. It thus becomes an instrument beautifully 
adapted for (Mjfcting and separating the food of the species 
from the mud and water in which it is contained. The la- 
mellm of the two mandibles, when brought nearly into con- 
tact, aided by the fleshy papillous tongue, forming altogether 
a perfect sieve or strainer, and enabling the bird to reject 
through the interstices the adventitious matter, retaining only 
what is fit for sustenance. From possessing this structure 
(so essentially necessary to the habits of the family), in such 
a superior degree, the present may be considered as the 
typical genus, not only of its particular group, but of the 
whole of the Anatidce. Another characteristic it displays 
(also prevalent in all the typical representatives of the greater 
divisions), is the wide extent of its geographical distribution ; 
the common species (Spath. clypeatd) being found in all the 
quarters and in a variety of climates of the globe. These 
birds are the inhabitants of lakes and marshy districts, pro- 
curing their food, which principally consists of small worms, 
insects, and larvae, by sifting the mud with their curiously 
formed bill. Mr Stephens, in the twelfth volume of Shaw'*s 
General Zoology, has introduced, amongst the Shovellers, 
two species of Ducks which certainly do not appear to belong 
to that genus, viz. Anas Rubida of Wilson’s American Orni- 
thology, and Afias Labradora (Pied Duck) of the same 
author. 
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COMMON SHOVELLER. 


Spatovlea clypeata, Flem. 


PLATE XLVIII •• Male and Female. 

•.fc 

Spathulea clypeata, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 123. sp. 186 
Bynchapsis clypeata, Shaw's ZooL 12. 115. pi. 48. 

Anas clypeata, Syst. 1. 200. 19. — GmeL Syst. 1. 518.— XrO/A Ind* 

Cm. 2. 856. sp. 60.— IFt/s. Amer. Oni. 8. 87. pi* 67. f. 7* Male.— Bms. 
Om. 6. 329. 6. t. 32. i\ 1. 

Anas Platyrynchos, Itaii Syn. 144. 13. 

Anas Platyrynchos altera, Jlaii Syn. 143. A. 9. — Will. 283. 

Anas rubens, Gmel. Syst. 1. 519. — Latlt. Ind. Orn. 2. 8^ sp. 62. 

Canard Souchet, ou le rouge, Suffi, Ois. 9. 191. — Id.^HEnl. 971. et 972. 

Male et femeUe. — Temm. Man. d'Om. 2. 842. wjr 

Loffle ente, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 1101. — il/cyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 
54.3. 

Shoveller, Br. ZooL 2. 696. No. 280.— Arct. Zool. 2. No. 489.— IFtl?. (Angl.) 

870. and 371 Allnn\^ Birds, 1. t. 97. 98 — Lath. Syn. 6. 509. 65 — 

Mont Omith. Diet. — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, f. t. 345. — Flem. Br. 

Anim, 123. sp. 186 Shawls ZooL 12. 116. pi. 48 — Wits. Amer. Om. 8. 

67. ph 67. f. 7. 

lied-breasted Shoveller, Br. Zool. 2. 597. No. 281. — Lath. Syn. 6. 512. 57. 
Young and old males in the Summer change. 

Pito VINCI AL. — Blue- winged Shoveller, Kertlutock, Broad-BilL 


The Shoveller has generally been considered a winter visi- 
tant, but from the remarks of Mr Youkll (in the thirteenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Linnean Society), it ap- 
pears to breed in the marshes of Norfolk, as he had the 
young hatched from a number of eggs obtained from thence. 
It has also been known to breed in the neighbourhood of the 
Tweed ; and in my collection is a male bird, that was killed 
in July, after having undergone the curious change in the 
colour of the feathers that assimilates the males of most of 
the species of this subfamily to the females, after the sexual 
intercourse has taken place. The Shoveller is, however, at 
no time plentiful in Britain, and is reckoned amongst the 
rarer members of the present family. It is a shy and timo- 
rous bird, and not ^idly domesticated, even under the most 
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favouraMe circumstances, as Mr Youell, out of between 
twenty and thirty eggs that were hatched, only succeeded in 
rearing ^wo birds, both of which even died before they were 
twelve mbnthst, old. He contradicts the assertion repeated by 
most of our compilers, that the bill of the young, when first 
hatched, is oi broad as the body^ and quite out of proportion 
to the size of the bird ; stating, that at a few days old, the 
bill is not larger than that of a common duckling, though 
in three or four weeks it acquires its peculiar form and rela- 
tive proportion. — This species inhabits the marshes, lakes, 
and rivers of the interior of the country ; is seldom found 
on the sea-coast, and then only where the beach is of an oozy 
Food, nature. — Its pcmcipal food consists of small worms, and the 
larviB of insec^Kwhich it sifts from the mud, by its singular 
spoon-sliaped Dm, each mandible of which is bordered with 
very delicate and close- set lamellae, which Wilson (with his 
usual aptness of illustration) has compared to a weaver's 
reed. These fit beautifully into each other, forming a kind 
of sieve, by which the bird is capable of separating what is 
fit for food, and rejecting through their interstices the mud 
Nest, &c. and other superfluous matter. — It breeds in the central parts 
of marshes, forming its nest in the tufts of coarse herbage 
common to such situations, and laying from ten to twelve 
eggs of an oil-green colour. The lower larynx, or bone of 
divarication, of the male bird, is slightly enlarged, and fur- 
nished on the left side with a small thin and bony bladder, 
rather irregular in shape, and not above one-third larger 
than that of the Teal. The trachea is nearly of equal dia. 
meter throughout its length. The intestines are long, mea- 
suring from nine to ten feet. The flesh of the Shoveller is 
very delicate and well-flavoured, and, in consequence, highly 
esteemed for the table. With respect to its geographical 
distribution, this species is widely disseminated on the conti- 
nentiEd parts of Europe, being abundant in France, Holland, 
Germany, and other states. It is also found throughout a 
great part of Asia ; and in America, where it appears in no 
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respect different, its range extends over both portions of that 
continent. 

Plate 48 *. represents the male and female of the* hatural 
size. 

Head and upper part of the neck deep hair-brown, glossed General 
with duck-green. Lower part of the neck, breast,* sea- 
pulars, and sides the rump, white. Back blackish- Male, 
brown ; the feathers being margined with grey, and 
glosvsed with green. Lesser wing-coverts, and outer 
webs of some of the larger scapulars, bright greyish- 
blue. Larger coverts having white tips, and forming 
a bar across the wings. S|)eculum ri^ duek-grecn. 
Tertials long and acuminate, of a rich jjg^rplish-black ; 
the central parts of tlie feathers having a white streak. 

Quills hair-brown. Tail, with the middle featliers, 
hair-brown, edged with white ; the outer ones entirely 
white. Upper and under tail-coverts black, glossed 
with duck-green. Belly and abdomen rich orange- 
brown, with zigzag lines of black upon the flanks and 
vent. Legs orange-red. Bill about three inches long, 
brownish-black, large, and dilated at the end. 

The whole of the upper parts of the body deep clove- Female, 
brown ; the feathers being barred and margined with 
reddish- white. Lesser wing-coverts similar to those of 
the male. Under parts pale reddish-brown. 

The male bird, towards the end of summer, has the 
cheeks, sides of the neck, and throat, reddish-white, 
speckled with hair-brown. Crown of the head, and 
nape of the neck black, with the feathers margined paler, 
and slightly glossed with green. Back and scapulars 
deep clove-brown, margined with pale yellowish-brown. 

Breast a mixture of yellowish-brown and reddish. white ; 
the feathers having circular bars and spots of black. Un- 
der tail-coverts yellowish-white, with lanceolate streaks 
of hair-brown. Belly and abdomen a mixture of yel- 
lowish and orange-coloured brown. 
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Genus CHAULIODUS, Swainson. GADWALL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as short as the head, depressed throughout its length, 
as broad as high at the base, ratlicr narrowing towards the 
tip, which has a small dertrum or nail. Both mandibles la- 
minated ; the lamina; of the upper one jirojecting beyond 
the margins of the bill. 

Nostrils lateral, near the base of the bill, oval and per- 
vious. 

Wings long^nd acuminate. Tail wedge-shaped. 

Feet with rour toes ; three before and one behind ; the 
front ones webbed ; the hind toe small and free. 

The form of the bill, and the great development of its la- 
minated structure (as shewm in the proportionate size of the 
lamina* of the upper mandible), combined with the peculiar 
habits, and com})aratively sombre plumage of the species, 
has induced me to separate the Gadwalls from the succeed- 
ing genera, comprising the Ducks^ the Teals, and the 
Widgeons. In this, however, I only adopt the views of a 
more able ornithologist, for Mr Swainson, in the second 
volume of the Northern Zoology, and also in a paper upon 
the typical perfection of the Anatidce (published in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Institution), has made it a subgenus of his 
genus Anas (of which he considers the Shoveller as the type), 
and which term is precisely of the same import as that of 
genus in the systematic arrangement I have adopted, being 
the denomination of the lowest group of species. Although 
the form of the bill differs much from that of the Shovellers, 
having lost the dilatation of its extremity, so conspicuous in 
the other, and" assumed in a great measure the proportions 
of the next genus (Jnas)^ the Gadwalls still shew a near af- 
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finity to the Shovellers, in the length and delicacy of the la- 
minaEs of the upper mandible ; which, in the European 
species, project upwards the tenth of an inch beyond the 
margin. They are also removed in their habits from the 
other members of this subfamily, being (if I may so use the 
term) more decidedly aquatic. They excel in diving, and 
have recourse to it, not only when wounded (as some of the 
others do), but as the means of escape whenever disturbed ; 
seldom taking wing for that purjjose, although in rapidity of 
flight they surpass most of the Ducks. In addition to the 
species known in Europe, another has been found in Africa^ 
which Mr Swainson has named Chaul. Capcnsia ; and in^ 
this new one tlie middle tail-feathers are rather elongated, 
shewing a nearer approach to the Teals and Widgeons. 


COMMON GADWALL. 

CiiAULiODiis STUEPEiiAy Swaimon. 

PLATE LT. & LI*. Fig. 1. 


Chauliodus Strcpera, Swainsm, in Journ. Royal Inst. 2. 19. 

Anas Strcpera, Linn. Syst. 1. 200. 20. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 580. — Briss. Orn. 

6. 389. 8. t. 33. f. 1 Lath. Ind, Om. 2. 859. sp. 09 — Wilit. Amer. Om. 

8. 130.pl. 71. f. 1. Male Shawls ZooL 12. 103 — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 

184. sp. 188. 

Anas Platyrynchos rostro nigro, Hay, 145. — Will. 287. 

Le Chipeau ou Ridcnne, Buff. Ois. 9. 187. t. 12. fern. — Id. PL EnL 958. 
Male. 

Canard Chipeau ou Ridenne, Temm. Man. d’Omitli. 2. 837. 

Schwatterente, Bechst, Naturg. Deut. 4. 1096.— Tasschenb. Deut. 

Gadwall or Grey, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 603. No. 288 — Arct. ZooL 2. 575. I. 

— FTi/fc (AngL) 374. t. 72 Lath. Syn. 6. 515. 61_La^5. in Trans. Un. 

Soc. 4. 111. pL 13. f. 7. and 8. (Trachea). — Lewin'a Br. Birds, 7. pL 
258.— Om. Diet. 1.— Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. .348— 
Shawls ZooL 12. 103.— Ffom. Br. Anim. 1. 124. sp. 188.— Amer. 
Om. 8. 130. pL 71. f. 1. 


The Gadwall is rather a rare visitant with us, and is sel- Rare visi- 
dom seen, except about the period of its vernal migration, 
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when some few pairs occasionally visit the marshes of Nor> 
folk and the adjoining counties, being probably driven to 
that coast of our island by adverse winds, out of the usual 
line of th^r flight. This seems to be farther to the east- 
ward, as the bird is plentiful upon the continental parts of 
Europe, in our parallels of latitude. Thus, according to 
Temmixck, it abounds in Holland, breeding in th^ great 
marshy tracts of that country, as well as in other northern 
districts. The specimens I have been enabled to see in a 
fresh state were all met with in the poulterers’ shops in Lon- 
don, during the months of April and May, and those now in 
my collection were thus obtained. Though other writers 
have mentioned it as being a winter visitant to our shores, I 
have never seen it except at the period above stated ; and 
Moxtagu, who probably, in consequence of this idea, only 
looked for it during the winter, never succeeded in obtaining 
a recent specimen. The species is widely distributed through- 
out the northern and eastern parts of Europe, and is also 
found in North America, having been described by Wilson 
as a winter visitant to various parts of the United States. 
These birds frequent the lakes, rivers, and marshes of the 
interior, particularly those abounding in reeds and other rank 
aquatic herbage, and seldom resort to the sea-coasts. They 
arc strong on wing, and in rapidity of flight surpass most of 
the other nearly allied species, but are more remarkable for 
their quickness in diving, and their great propensity to it as 
the method of avoiding danger, or even observation. — They 
Nest, &c. breed in the most covered parts of the marshes, and lay from 
ten to twelve eggs each, of a pale oil-green colour. — Their 
Pood. food consists of insects and their larvae, aquatic plants, and 
seeds. — The voice of the Gad wall is not unlike that of the 
Common Wild Duck, only rather hoarser. The trachea of 
the male bird is slightly enlarged in its diameter at about 
two-thirds of its length, but becomes narrower as it ap- 
proaches the lower larynx; this consists of a large bony 
arch, ynth a globular, or rather pyriform, bladder attached 
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to the left side, being in shape much like that of the Com- 
nibn Mallard, but smaller. The flesh of this species is held 
in high estimation. 

Plate 51. represents the Male Gad wall of the natural size. General 
Head and upper part of the neck speckled with hair-J^“”P' 
btown and white, passing upon tlie crown of the head Male Bird, 
into yellowish-brown. Lower part of the neck, breast, 
and mantle black, with concentric semicircles of white. 
Scapulars, flanks, and sides beautifully rayed with zig- 
zag lines of white and blackish-brown. Lesser wing- 
coverts grey, marbled with yellowish-white ; the middle 
coverts deep orange-brown, succeeded by others of a 
glossy black. Speculum having the lower part black 
, and the upper white. Tertials grey, tinged with yel- 
lowish-brown. Quills hair-brown. Lower part of the 
back, rump, upper and under tail-coverts black, glossed 
with purplish-blue. Tail wedge-shaped ; the two mid- 
dle feathers hair-brown with paler edges, the lateral 
ones tinged with yellowish-brown, margined and tipped 
with white. Belly and abdomen greyish-white, speck- 
led withliair-brown. Bill one inch and three quarters 
long, brownish- black. Irides brown. Legs and toes 
orange-red. 

Plate 51 * Fig. 1. The Female. 

Crown of the head glossy black, mixed with greyish-white. Female. 
Over the eyes is a lightish streak, intermixed with 
black. Chin and throat pure white. Cheeks yellowish- 
white, streaked with hair-brown. Breast pale buflp, with 
the central parts of the feathers deep-brown. Upper 
parts deep brown, the feathers being margined with 
pale buff ; with the flanks and sides the same. Belly 
and abdomen white. Lesser wing coverts hair-brown, 
margined paler. Speculum as in the male. Tail mar- 
bled with brown, buff and white. 
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Genus ANAS, Linn. DUCK. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than the head, depressed through it^Hlrhole 
length, broad, strait from before the nostrils to the tip, nearly 
equally broad throughout. Mandibles dentato-laminate, 
with the laminae of the upper mandible scarcely projecting 
beyond the margin. Nostrils lateral, oval, situated near the 
base of the bill. Wings of mean length, acuminate. Tail 
short, slightly wedge-shaped ; with the middle feathers curl- 
ing upwards in some species. 

Feet with four toes, three before and one behind ; the 
front ones webbed, the hind toe small and free. 

The birds of this genus, of which the Common Wild 
Duck may be considered the representative, differ from the 
Shovellers in the general form of the bill, which is not ex- 
panded near the tip, and in the shortness of the lamines of 
the upper mandible, which do not project beyond its mar- 
gins. In this latter respect they also differ from the Gad- 
walls. They possess a wide range, being met with in most 
parts of the globe ; and it is from the common species {Afias 
Boschas) that we have obtained our useful domestic Duck, 
now expanded into so many varieties. 
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COMMON WILD DUCK. 


Anas Hoschas, Limu 


PliATES L. & Li*. Male and Female. 


Anas Bosclias, L%nn> Syst. 1. 205. 40 — ChmL Syst. I. Ind. 

Orn.. 2. 050. sp. 49 — IVils. Amer. Oni. H. 121. pL 70. f. 7. — Shaw's ZooL 
12. 84. — Flem. 31r. Anim. 1. 123. sp, 1«7. 

Anas fera, Orn. 6. 310. 4. 

Le Canard sauvage, OLs. 9. 115. t. 7* & 8. — Temm, Man. d'Ornith. 2. 
8.35. 

Lc Canard ordinaire, Cuv, Reg. Anim. 1. 537- 

Gemeine £nte, BechsU Naturg. Bout. 4. 1046.— Tasschenb. Deut.^ 
2. 538. 

Wild Duck, or Mallard, Penn. Ilr. Zool. 2. 501. No. 279— Arct. ZooL 2. 
494. — Lath, Syn. 6. 489 — Id. Sup. 2. 351 — Id. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 4. 
112. pi. 13. f. 10. (Traclieiu) — AlbirCs Birds, 2. pi. 10.— /.rt/n/A' Br. Birds, 
7. pi. 240. — Mont, Ornitli. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 
2. p. t. 325. — Shaw's Zool. 12. 84. 

Var. a. Anas doinestica, TAnn, Syst. 1. 206. 40. B. — Raii Syn. 150. 1. 
Boschas major, Briss, Orn. 6. 320. A. 

Tame Duck, Albin?s Birds, 2. pi. 09.— La/A. Syn. 6. 494.— J7eicick’« Br. 
Birds, ed. 1826. jiL t, 334. 

Var. fi. Anas adunca, Linn, Syst. 1. 206. — Gmel, Syst. 1. 528. 

Anas rostro incurvo, ilrm. Orn. 6. 311. — Raii Syn. 150. 2. — Will, 180. 
Hook, billed Duck, AlbirCs Birds, 2. t. 96. 97* — Will, (AngL) 381. t. 75.— 
Syn. 6. 497- D. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 2. cd. 1826, p. 338. 


Amongst the various species of the present beautiful sub- 
faniily of the Anatidce^ few display a more chaste and deli- 
cately pencilled plumage than the Mallard in his matured 
state. This, however, is very apt to escape the degree of 
attention it deserves, from bur becoming so much accustom- 
ed to the appearance of his dtnnesticated brethren ; who, 
though frequently retaining all the colours and distinctive 
markings of the original stock, cannot, with their dull and 
heavy appearance, compensate for the sprightly look and 
graceful form that will strike the closer observer as distinc- 
tive of this bird in a state of nature. This is an indigenous 
species, and, although banished by the advance of agricul- 
ture from vast tracts of counlry that formerly provided it 
with suitable breeding retreats, still inhabits the shores of 
VOL. II. u 
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our lakes and rivers, with such upland boggy grounds as 
have not yet been submitted to the system of drainage that 
has of late years so altered the face of the country. These 
changes in the character of the soil, have of course produced 
a great, and, I may add, annual decrease of our native breed, 
which must progressively happen as long as the causes |;)rc>- 
ducing it are in operation. It is probable, therefore, t]|fit in 
a few years the Common Wild Duck will become compara- 
tively rare as an indigeimus species, except in some few lo- 
calities that may bid defiance to agricultural improvement. 
In such case, the deficiency will, during the winter months, 
be supplied in part by additional arrivals from the more 
northern countries, to which this bird will naturally resort 
for the purpose of reprcKluction, under more favourable aus- 
pices The estimation in which the flesh of the Wild 
Duck, both for delicuuy and flavour, has ever been held at 
the table, has caused various devices to be resorted to for 
its capture, of which none appear to be so effectual as the 
decoy -f-. It is by this method that the greatest part of the 
birds annually sent to the London market are taken, ancf 
its practice is allowed from October till February. In ten 
of these decoys in the neighlxjurhood of Wainfleet, it is re- 
corded that 31,^00 wild fowl were taken in one season, of 

• Some idea of the quantity of Wild Ducks formerly ])roduced in 
England, may be formed from Tennant’s account, viz. that at a single 
driving of the fens of Lincohishire, before the young had taken wing, and 
when the old birds were in the moult, one hundred and fifty dozens had 
been taken ! The same district at the present time does not produce per- 
haps a dozen broods in the year. 

-j- For an accurate description of a decoy, I refer my readers to that 
by Mr Bon fellow, given in the second volume of “ Bewick’s British 
Birds” (under the article Wild Duck)^ and also copied into “ Shaw’s Ge- 
neral Zoology,” and " Wilson’s North American Ornithology.” Wil- 
loughby and Pennant also give descriptions of this device, but not so 
detailed as that of Mr Bonfellow. For an illustration and description 
of the French mode of shooting iroip a hut, and for some particulars rela- 
tive to decoy-birds, see Colonel Hawkeb’s amusing " Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen.” 
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which more than two-thirds were of the present species. 
Wilson, in his North American Ornithology, has described 
several other modes of taking these birds that are in use in 
that country, and mentions also that singular and ^ingenious 
method adopted in India and Cliina, where tlie sjiortsman, 
covering his head with a calabash or w<K)flen vessel, wades 
into l|je water, and, keeping only his head thus masked above 
it, advances towards and mixes with the flock, who feel no 
al£yrm at what they look upon to be a mere floating calabash. 
He is thus enabled to select his victims, whom he seizes hy 
the legs, and pulling them under water, fastens tliem to a girdle 
with which he is equipped, thus carrying off* as many as he 
can stow away, without exciting distrust and alarm amongst 
the survivors. The Wild Duck is widely distributed through 
most of the temperate and arctic regions of the globe* ; in 
the former of which it is only a winter visitant, as the great 
body of these birds retire even beyond our parallel of lati- 
tude for the purposes of reproduction. In all the coun- 
tries where it has been met with, its qualities for domestica- 
tion seem to have been recognised and turned to advantage ; 
and, though from long continuance of the breed in a state of 
confinement, ^reat variety in colour, size, &c. has been pro- 
duced, the male bird constantly retains the peculiar specific 
distinction of the curled feathers of the tail. In China and 
other eastern countries, great nunibers of ducks are hatched 
by artificial means, by the eggs being placed in tiers in 
boxes filled with sand, and subjected to the necessary de- 
gree of heat, upoft a fl<x)r of bricks. The ducklings are 
fed at first with a mess composed of boiled craW-fish, or 
crabs, cut in small pieces, and mixed with rice. In aliout a 
fortnight they are able to shift for themselves, when they 
are placed under the guidance of an old stepmother, who 
leads them at stated times to feed, to and from the sampane 
(or boat) in which they are kept, and which is moved about 
by the owner to places likely to afford a plentiful supply of 
food. In a natural state, Wild Ducks always pair, though 
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Nest, &.C. 


in a state of domestication they are observed to be polyga- 
mous. This pairing takes place towards the end of Fe- 
bruary or beginning of March, and they continue associated 
till the fehiale begins to sit, when the male deserts her, join- 
ing others of his own sex similarly situated ; so that it is 
usual to see the Mallards, after May, in small flocks by 
themselves. About this time also they begin to undergo 
the changes of colour that assimilate them in a great degree 
to the female, and which is retained till the period of the 
autumnal or general moult. Tlic care of the young thus 
devolves entirely upon the Duck, and is not partaken by the 
male, as Wilson and others appear to think; and this fact 
I have had frequent opj)ortunities of verifying, as many 
Wild Ducks annually breed ujxm the edges of our Northum- 
brian moors, and tlie young broods are of course frequently 
under insjK'ction as they descend the rivulets to the lower 
marshy parts of the country. — The nest of the Wild Duck 
is generally made in some dry spot of the marshes, and not 
far from water, to which she can lead her progeny as soon 
as hatched. It is composed of withered grass, and other 
dry vegetable matter, and usually concealed from view by a 
thick bush, or some very rank herbage ; though other and 
very dissimilar situations are occasionally chosen, as several 
instances have been recorded where they have deposited 
their eggs on the fork of^a large tree, or in some deserted 
nest. Such an instance once occurred within my knowledge, 
and near my own residence, where a Wild Duck laid' her 
eggs in the old nest of a crow, at least thirty feet from the 
ground. At this elevation she hatched her young ; and, as 
none of them were found dead beneath the tree, it is pre- 
sumed she carried them safely to the ground in her bill, a 
mode of convey^ince known to be frequently adopted by the 
Eider Duck. When disturbed with her young brood, the 
Wild Duck has recourse to various devices to draw on her- 
self the attention of the intruder, such as counterfeiting 
lameness, &c. which manoeuvres are generally successful; and 
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in the mean time the young ones either dive or secrete them- 
selves in the bushes or long herbage, so that it rarely haji- 
pens that more than two or three are captured out ©f a large 
brood. The eggs are from ten to fourteen, of a bluish- 
white ; and the Duck, during incubation, when she quits 
the nest for food, is in the habit of covering them witii down 
and other substances, in all probability from an instinctive 
idea of concealing them from observation, and which prac- 
tice is pursued by many birds as well of this as other fami- 
lies. The trachea of the Mallard is furnished at its lower 
extremity with a labyrinth* (not unlike that of the Gadwall 
in shape and position, but considerably larger), yet the tube 
itself is of nearly equal diameter throughout its length. — The Food, 
food of the Wild Duck consists of insects, worms, slugs, and 
all kinds of grain, &c. 


Plate 50. Represents the Mallard, of the natural size. 

Head and neck glossy duck-green, with the lower part General 
surrounded by a narrow collar of white. Breast deej) 
chocolate-red. Under parts greyish- white, with fine Male, 
zigzag transverse lines of grey. Mantle chestnut-brown, 
with the margins of the feathers paler. Scapulars grey- 
ish-white, rayed with zigzag brown, those next to the 
wing being rich brown, rayed^with black. Lower part 
of the back, rump, and under tail-coverts velvet-black, 
with green reflections. The four middle tail-feathers 
black, and curled upwards ; the rest hair-brown, deeply 
margined with white. Lesser wing-coverts hair-brown, 
tinged with yellowish-brown. Greater coverts having 
a bar of white, and being tipped with velvet-black. 
Speculum richsiglossy Prussian blue, passing into black, 
and tipped with white. Quills pale hair-brown. Bill 


• For illustrations and descriptions of the different tracheas of the 
Duck,&c. I refer my readers to Mr Yahkell’s excellent paper, published 
in the 15th volume of the Transactions of the Linnean Society. 
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honey-yellow, with a greenish tinge. Legs and toes 
orange. 

r 

Plate 60 The Female, also of the natural size. 

Head and neck dirty cream-yellow, with numerous streaks 
of brown, which are darkest upon the crown. Chin 
and throat pale buff. Upper parts umber-brown, of 
different shades, with the feathers margined with cream- 
coloured white. Lesser wing-coverts pale hair-brown, 
tinged with grey. Speculum purplish-blue, passing in- 
to velvet-black, with the tips of the feathers white. 
Quills pale hair-brown. Breast and under parts yel- 
lowish-brown, spotted and streaked with darker brown. 
Legs orange. 

The young males resemble the females till after the au- 
tumnal moult. 


Genus QUERQUEUULA, Ray. TEAL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as long as the head, elevated at the base, strait, 
semi-cylindrical, nearly of equal breadth throughout; tip 
obtuse, with the dcrtrum or nail small and hooked ; man- 
dibles laminated, and having the laminae almost entirely con- 
cealed by the deflected margins of the upper mandible. Na- 
sal fosse small, lateral, near to the culnien of the bill. Nos- 
trils oval, pervious. 

Wings acute, with the first and second quills of nearly 
equal length. ^ 

Tail wedge-shaped, with the two middle feathers more or 
less elongated, and acute. 

Legs having the tarsus rather shorter than the middle toe. 
Feet with four toes, three before and one behind ; the front 
ones webbed; the hind toe small and free. 
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This genus is distinguished from the two preceding ones 
by the form of the bill, which is longer and proportionably 
narrower, assuming a semi-cylindrical sliape. Tl^ lamina; 
of the bill are also short, being in most species scarcely vi- 
sible below the deflected edges of the mandible. By many 
itecent systematists, the Pintail (Anas acuta of Linnaits) 
has been separated from the other Teals, on account of the 
greater elongatidm of the two middle-tail feathers, and made 
the type of a genus, called Dafila by Dr Lkacu. But as 
the bill of the only known sjiecies displays the same form as 
that of the Common Teal, and the structure of its trachea 
is also similar, I have ventured, though not without hesita- 
tion, to retain it in the present genus. The Teals are, for 
the most part, of inferior size to the sj)ecies of the preceding 
groups, some of them being amongst the smallest of the Ana-- 
tida*. Their form is rather slender, and, from their great 
length of wing and development of tail, they fly with strength 
and rapidity. They inhabit the interior parts of the coun- 
try, and are Imt seldom found upon the sea-shores. 


COMMON PINTAIL. 

QuKmVEDULA ACUTA, Mi/lU 
PLATE XLIX. & PLATE LI. • Fio. 2. , 


Anas acuta, Linn. Syst. 1. 202. 28.— Ome/. Syst. 1. 528. — Lath. Ind. Omith. 
2. 864. sp. 81. — Wils. Amer. Om. 8. 75. pL 68. £ 8. male— Br. 
Anim. 1. 124. sp. 189. 

Anas caudacuta, Raii Syn. 147. A. 5. — Will. 289. t. 72. 

Anas longicauda, Rriss. 6. 639. 16, t. 34. f. 1, 2. 

Bafila caudacuta, Stephens, Shaw's Zool. 12. 127. ph 49. 

Canard h longue queue, Buff, Ois. 9. 197. t. 73 Id. PL EnL 954— Pmin. 

Man. d'Om. 2. 838. 

Spiessente, Natui^. Deut. 4. lllO-^Meper, Tasschenb. Beut. 2. 536. 
Sea Pheasant br Craiker, Will. (AngL) 376. t. 73— -4/WnV Birds, 2. t. 94, 
Q5^Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 124. sp. 189. 

Pintail, Br. ZooL 2. No. 282._Arct. ZooL 2. No. 500.— LolA Syn. 526. 72. 
—Id. Sup. 2^ 354— Lecain's Br. Birds, 7* 261— Mon/. Omith. Bid. and 
Sup— Bowick’s Br. Birds, ed. 1826.— Amer. Om. 8. 72. pL 68. £ 3. 
male. 
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The slender neck, pheasant-like tail, and superior light- 
ness of model in this Duck, have bestowed upon it an ap- 
^ {learance /)f elegance unknown to most of^the other species. 

Periodical It is with us a regular winter visitant ; arid considerable 
numbers arc annually taken in the decoys of Lincolnshire, 
I^lp^lk, &c. Montagu says that it is most abundant in 
the north of England and Scotland, and especially in the 
Orkney Islands. This assertion, however,^! must in part 
contradict, as the result of long observation tells me it is of 
rare occurrence in the northern counties of England ; and 
the same may be said of the southern districts of Scotland, 
which Dr Fleming confirms in his History of British Ani- 
mals. With respect to the Orkneys, I cannot speak so 
confidently, although it aj)j)ears probable, that what had 
been represented to him as the present species, was in fact 
the Long-tailed Duck ( Havelda glacially J, which is found 
in great numbers during the winter in the bays of this 
group of islands. The Pintail has a wide geographical 
range, being met with in ail the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and retires in the summer to breed in 
high latitudes. Its equatorial migration extends as far as 
Italy ; and during its periodical flight to the southward, it 
occurs abundantly in Holland, France, Germany, and other 
continental states. The ix^rshes of the interior jiarts of tlie 
country, and fresh- water lakes, are its usual places of resort. 
Pood, being rarely found upon the sea coast. — Its food consists of 
insects and their larva?, the seeds of aquatic plants, particu- 
larly of some species of Kpihbium^ and vegetables. It is of 
a shy and timorous disposition ; and in North America, 
where it is plentiful, often disappoints the wild-fowl shooter, 
by giving the signal to its numerous associ^^s before he can 
advance within gunshot. Upon rising, w'hen alarmed, the 
birds of this species cluster confusedly together, and (as 
Wilson observes), if within distance, give the sportsman a 
fair opportunity of raking them advantageousljf^^. They sel- 
dom dive, seeming only when wounded to have repourse 
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to that manoeuvre, in which case, the bird coming u)) under 
the l)ow of the boat, frequently endeavours to conceal itself, 
by moving round OTth it. Like many others of ^\{>Anat\die 
(particularly of the species belonging to this grouj)), the 
plumage of the male Pintail, towards the end of summer, or 
after the sexual intercourse is completed, undergoes a re- 
markable change, and becomes very like that of the female. 

This appears to !be to be an actual change of colour in the 
feathers, rather than a renewal of them ; and the same change 
is observable in the Mallard, and the males of the Teal, 

Wigeon, &c. It also prevails, if not in all, at least in some 
species of the genus Mergus^ as I have noticed it in Mergus 
serrator. The Pintail is easily domesticated, but rarely 
breeds in continement. A liybrid progeny has been ])roduced 
l)etwecn this bird and theWigeon ; and, to such an extent do 
the sexual propt^nsities seem to be affected in this state, by 
difference of food, and other causes, that Montagu mentions a 
male Pintail in his menagerie, which, for want of the other sex, 
shewed an inclination to jiair with a female Scaup, and even 
with a Bernacle Goose. He farther adds, that one of them 
did pair with a tame duck, but that none of the eggs (up- 
wards of twenty in number) proved to be fecundated. Its 
usual notes are soft and subdued, but, according to Wilson, 
it also frequently makes a cliatteiing noise. The season of 
courtship is indicated in the male by suddenly raising him- 
self upright in the water, and bringing his bill close to his 
breast, uttering at the same time a low soft note. This ges- 
ticulation is often followed by a jerk of the hinder part of 
the body, which is then also thrown above the water. The 
labyrinth of this species consists of a round long bladder, 
situated on the left side of the arch of the lower larynx ; its 
upper surface being nearly even with the top of the arcli, 
but its lower one reaching much below it. Its texture is 
very fine, and in young birds may be indented by slight 
pressure; but becomes brittle in adults. — The nest of this Nest, &c. 
species is made in the rushes and strong herbage of marshes. 
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General 

descrip. 

tion. 

Male. 


Female. 


and the eggs are from eight to ten, of a bluish-white. Its 
flesh is sweet and welhflavoured. 

Plate 49. represents the Male bird of the natural size. 

Head, chin, and throat, dark hair-brown, glossed behind 
the ears with auricula-purple. Lower part of the neck, 
and two streaks running upwards to the hind part of 
the head, white. Nape and back part of the neck deep 
brown. Breast, belly, and abdomen, white. Flanks and 
thighs with fine transverse black lines. Vent and under 
tail-coverts velvet-black. Back beautifully marked with 
alternate waving lines of black and greyish-white. Sca- 
pulars black. Tertials long and acuminate, velvet-blacik, 
margined with yellowish-white, or sometimes with pearl- 
grey. Lesser wing-coverts deep smoke-grey. Larger 
coverts tipped with pale reddish-brown. Speculum 
blackish -bronzed green, tipped with white. Greater 
quills hair-brown. Tail having the two middle feathers 
elongated, acuminate, black; and the lateral ones hair- 
brown, margined with white. Bill, from the gape, two 
and a quarter inches long, black. Legs and toes black 
ish-grey. 

Plate 61.* Fig. The^^emale, also of th^ natural size. 

Forehead and crown pale chestnut-brownj streaked with 
black. Cheeks and neck pale ochreous yellow, speckled 
with black. Chin and throat plain cream-yellow. Sides 
of the breast hair-brown, barred and tipped with white. 
Mantle and scapulars amber-brown, barred and varied 
with pale buff-orange and white. Tertials hair-brown, 
margined with white. Lesser and greater wing-coverts 
pale brocQoli-brown, edged and tipped with white. Spe- 
culum hair-brown, glossed with green ; the feathers ha- 
ving white tips. Quills hair-brown. Tail deep hair- 
brown, with imperfect bars of white and pale buff- 
orange; the two middle feathers exceeding the rest in 
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length about half an inch Belly and abdomen yellow- 
ish-white, indistinctly marbled with pale broccoli-brown. 
Under tail-coverts white, speckled with chestuut>brown 
of different shades. Bill greyish-black. Legs and toes 
grey, tinged with brown. 


COMMON TEAL. 


Querquedula Crecca^ Sljqfh, 


PLATE LIV. Male and Female. 


Querquedula Crecca, Steplu Shaw's Zool. 12. 140. 

Anas Crecca, Linn, Syst. 1. 204. 33. — Gmel, Syst. 1. 532. — Lath, Ind. Om. 
2. 872. — Linn. Br. Anim. 1. 125. sp. 192. — Wits, Amer. Om. 8. 106. 
pi. 70. f. 4. male. 

Querquedula secunda, Aldrov. Raii Syn. 14»7. A. 5, — Will, 290. t. 74. 
Querquedula minor, Briss. 0. 430. 32. t. 40. £ 1. 

Petite Sarcelle, Bvff, Ois. 9. 205. t. 17. & 18.*— /d PI. Enl. 947. male. 
Canard Sarcelle d’J liver, Temm, Man. d'Om. 2. 846. 

Ciickcnte, Bevhst. Naturg. l)eut. 4. 1 143. — Meyer, Tasschent). 2. p. 547* 
Common Teal, I^enn. Br. ZooL 2. No. 290. — Arct. ZooL 2. 577* — Will. 

(AngL) 337.— Br. Birds, 1. 1. 100 Lath. Syn. 6. 661. 88 — Id. 

Sup. 2'JCi.^Id. Sup. 2. 360. — Id. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 4. 108. pL 15. f. 1. 

(Trachea) Lewin^s Br. Birds, 7* ph 260. — Mont. Om. Diet. 2. and Sup. 

— Bewick's Br. Birds, 2. ed. 1826. pt. 

Green-winged Teal, Wils. Amer. Ora. 8. 106. pi. 70. f. 40. male. 


The Teal, one of the smallest of the Anatidie, is entitled 
to be included in the number of our indigenous birds, as it 
is known to breed in the bogs and marshy grounds of the 
northern counties of England, as well as on the edges of the 
Scottish lakes. It is not, however, to be supposed tliat the 
birds so generally spread over the kingdom during the win- 
ter, and taken in such great numbers in the decoys, and by 
various othek devices, in the southern counties, are the pro- 
duce alone of those that remain with us ; they are most of 
them natives of more northern latitudes, and who make these 
islands the boundary of their equatorial movement- Our 
indigenous brOods, I am inclined to think, seldom quit the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place in which they were 
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bred, as I have repeatedly observed them to haunt the same 
district from the time of their hatching till they separated 
and paired, on the approach of the following spring. — The 
Teal breeds in the long rushy herbage about the edges of 
Nest, &c. lakes, or in tlie boggy parts of the upland moors. Its nest 
is formed of a large mass of decayed vegetable matter, with 
a lining of down and feathers upon which the eggs rest; 
these are from eight to ten in number, in size rather exceed- 
ing those of the Ring-Dove, and of a cream-white. The 
young, when first excluded, are covered with a dark-coloured 
down, that, in less than two months, gives place to a plu- 
mage similar (in both sexes) to that of the female parent. 
The young males do not at*quire their peculiar distinctive 
garb till about the middle of December. The present is a 
night-feeding bird ; commencing the flight from its diurnal 
retreat immediately after sun-set. During the day it reposes 
ujjon the water, or sits motionless on its very brink, with the 
head couclied between the shoulders, or, when actually asleep, 
with the bill hidden under the scapulars, the usual reposing 
attitude of most of the feathered race. The flight of the 
Teal is very rapid, and, when flushed, it darts off so quickly, 
as to require great alertness in the sportsman, that he may 
Food. gain his shot before the bird is out of distance. — Its food is 
composed of the seeds of various aquatic plants, vegetables, 
insects, an4 mollusca. In confinement (which it bears well, 
and soon becomes very tame), when fed upon grain, it al- 
ways moistens the fooil before attempting to swallow it ; — a 
habit also observed in its congener the Gargany, — The bill 
of the Teal is formed exactly on the plan of that of the Pin- 
tail, and the two middle tail-feathers, though ii|)t elongated 
in the same proportion, are longer than the rested pointed. 
The American Green- winged Teal of Wilson has by some 
been considered a distinct species, on account of 'ihe white 
bar on the shoulders, seen in many of the males.; the author, 
however, thinks it identical with the Euroj^an bii*d, and I 
believe Dr Richardson and Mr Swainson are of the same 
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opinion. The distribution of the present species extends 
over a great part of Europe and Northern Asia, as well as 
the American Continent ; and during winter, the period of 
its migratory movements, it is very abundant in* France, 
Holland, Germany, &c. — The trachea of the male is of small 
but equal diameter throughout its length ; the lower larynx 
is formed of a large bony arch, on the left of which is a small 
globular ampulla, about the size of a j)ea. The flesh of this 
bird is very tender, and highly prized at the table. 

Plate 54: Fig. 1 . The Male. 

Bill black. Irides brown. Crown of the head, cheeks, 
sides and front of the neck, reddish-brown. Enclosing 
the eye, and proceeding as i\vr as the nape of the neck, 
is a large patch or band of glossy duck-green, bordered 
by a white line. Chin black. Sides of the lower part 
of the neck, back, scapulars, and flanks, beautifully 
rayed with zigzag lines of black and white. Wing- 
coverts hair-brown, tinged with grey; those covering 
the secondaries having yellowish tips, and forming a 
bar across the wings. Middle of the speculum glossy 
duck-green ; with the feathers on either side velvet- 
black. Front of the neck and breast cream- white, with 
round black sjKits. Belly and abdomen white. Under 
tail-coverts cream-yellow, divided and bonlered by a 
band of velvet-l)lack. Tail wedge-shaped, consisting of 
fourteen feathers, pale hair-brown, margined with white. 
Legs clove-brown. 

Towards the end of summer the male loses in a great mea- 
sure his distinctive markings, acquiring a plumage not 
very dif^rent from that of the female ; which he retains 
till the ^neral moult. 

Fig. 2. The Female. 

Head and binder part of the neck pale sienna-yellow^ 
streak^ wi3i deep hair.brown. ^Throat and cheeks 
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yellowish-white, spotted with hair-brown. All the up- , 
per parts brownish-black, deeply margined with yellow- 
ish-brown and white. Under parts yellowish -white. 
Specfulum similar to that of the male. Legs tinged with 
yellow. 

The young of the year, of both sexes, strongly resemble 
the female bird ; though usually rather darker in the 
tints of their plumage. 


GARGANY TEAL. 


QUERQUKDUhA ClHCTA^ SfCJth. 


PLATE LIII. Male and Female. 


Qucrquedula Circia, Steph, Shaw's Zool. 12. 14.'h pi. 51. 

Anas Circia, Linru Syst. 1. 204. 34. — GnieL Syst. 1. 553. — R(di Syn. 148. — 
Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. *873- var. B. 

Querquediila aestiva, liriss. Om. 8. 445. 33. 

La Sarcelle d’ete, Itvff, Ois. 0. 268 — hL PI. Enl. 946. 

Canard Sarcelle d’etc^, Ternm. Man. 2. 844. 

La Sarcelle ordinaire, Cuv. llcg. Anim. 1. 539. 

Summer Teal, (Aiigl.) 378. t. 76 Albinos Birds, 2. 103. 104 Lath. 

Syn* 6. 552. 89. 

Anas Qucrquedula, Lmn. Syst. 1. 203. 32 — Gmcl. Syst. 1. 531.— .»ri.v.v. 6. 

427. 31. t. 39. f. 1. 2 — Rati Syn. 148. 8 Will. 271. t. 74 Lath. Ind. 

Om. 2. 872. sp. 99. — Fkm. Br. Amer. 1. 125. sp. 191. 

La Sarcelle commune, Ruff. Ois. 9. 260. 

Knackente, Rechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 1135. 

Gaigany, Br. Zool. 2. No. 289. pi. 101. — Arct. ^ool. 2- 576. O.— IP*//. 
AngL 377* t. 74 — Lath. Syn. C. 650. 87* — Id. Sup. 2. 360. — ///, in Trans, 
liinn. Soc. 4. 108. pL 13. f. 2. 3. (Trachea ) — LewitCs Br. Birds, pL 259. 
— Mmt Om. Diet. 1. and Sup. — Beufick^s Br. Birds, ed. 1826. pt. 372. 
^Shaui^s Zool. 12. 143. pi. 51. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 125. sp. 191. 
Provincial — Pied Wigeon, Cricket Teal. 


The male of the (largany, which does but slightly exceed 
the Common Teal in dimensions and weight, is distinguished 
by a beautifully varied plumage ; not, howevi^r, producing 
its effect by strong contrast, as the colours are" mostly of a 
subdued tone, but dependent for its attrition upon a deli- 
cacy of pencilling and a pleasing gradation of tint, exceeded 
by few even of this handsome group of the Anatidse. In 
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,the present species the bill becomes rather broader in pro- 
portion to its length than in the Teal and Pintail, and the 
points of the lamella' are just visible below the margins of 
the upper mandible, shewing an advance towards Ihe Blue- 
winged Teal of America, in which species they protrude far- 
ther than in any of the genus, connecting it with the Gad- 
walls and Ducks. In the form and position of the tracheal 
labyrinth it also differs considerably from the Teal ; for, in- 
stead of this appearing as a globular appendage on the left 
side of the lower larynx, as in that and other species of the 
present family, it is placed perpendicular to the tracheal 
tube, of which it lo<>ks not unlike a continuation. It is also 
of considerable size, and divided on its anterior face by a 
slight furrow into two unequal portions; and the bronchi 
spring from the upper ))art of its dorsal aspect. The diame- 
ter of the tracheal tube is, inora)ver, much greater through- 
out its whole length, being nearly equal to that of the Mal- 
lard, and widening to a great degree immediately before its 
junction with tlu^ ampulla. — This is by no means a common 
species in Britain; and though stated to be a winter visit- 
ant, I never met with it, except in the months of April and 
May, when it is killed in Norfolk and other eastern parts of 
the island, and sent to the London market. The above is 
the period of its migratory flight towards its summer, or 
breeding, quarters ; and the few that visit us are probably 
driven out of their direct course, which lies more to the Occasional 
eastward. I have not been able to ascertain satisfactorily 
whether any of these visitants remain and breed here ; nor 
do any of our writers expressly state that fact, though 
Montagu and Fleming hint at its probability. In the 
north of England it is a bird of great rarity, not a single 
instance of its, captipe having come within my experience ; 
and this wo^d be^k remarkable circumstance, if, as Low 
states in his OrcadmAs^ it abounds in the bays 

and on the lakes of those islands. But as he confesses that 
he was never able to procure a specimen for inspection, and 
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only speaks upon the strength of observations made at a 
great distance, we may be allowed to doubt the accuracy of 
his supposition as to the species. Upon the continental parts 
of EuroJ)e it is very plentiful, extending its winter migra- 
tion farther to the south than tlie Teal and other Ducks. 
It is also widely spread over the northern parts of the Asia- 
tic Continent, as far as Kamtschatka ; but is not enumerated 
ahnongst the American birds by Wilson, or any other trans- 
atlantic ornithologist, although I^emminck (in his Manuel) 
states it to belong to the northern part of that Continent. — 
Its habits are very similar to those of the Teal, and its food 
consists of insects and larvae, seeds of water-plants, &c. which 
it obtains by sifting llu‘ mud with its bill, — a mode of feed- 
ing conmion to tin's and the preceding genera. When in 
confinement, it has been observed to moisten such food as 
grain, before swallowing it. — It breeds amongst the rank 
herbage by the sides of lakes and pools; and its eggs are 
reported as of a cream- white, witli indistinct sjiots of a 
deeper shade ; which latter circumstance may be a matter of 
doubt, as not being peculiar to the jiresent family. Its usual 
cry fs a low hoarse croak. 

Plate 53. Represents the Male and Female of the natural 
size. 

Crown of the head, occiput, and list down the back ])art 
of the neck, dark uml>er-l)rown. Chin black. Band 
over the eye, and which is extended down the neck, pure 
white. Checks and upper part of the* neck chestnut- 
brown, finely rayed with white. Lower part of the jieck 
and breast pale buff, beautifully varied with- spots and 
semicircular bars of black. Back hai^-brown, glossed 
with green, and the feathers margined pal^. ' Scapulars 
long and acuminate, black, with a c<iMral streafcof white. 
Wing-coverts pale French grey. Smulum' glossy leek- 
green. BeUy white. Flanks raye^yfilh bleik. Vent, 

2 
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upper and under tail-coverts yellowiidi-white, spotted 
with black. Kill blackish-brown. Legs greyish-black. 

Throat and chin white. Hind part of neck, tgid upper Female, 
parts of body, hair-brown, the feathers being margined 
with white. Wing-coverts dark ash-grey. I^ower part 
of breast and belly white. Flanks and alxlopien sijottetl 
with hair-brown. 


in maculated teal. 

Qrnna i 'evvl t at on r / vs, I 'ttfot .v. 

PLATE LV. and LV.« 

Querquedula glocitans, Vigors in Trans. Linn. Soc. 14. 55}). 

Anas glocitans, Pall. Act. Stock. 177^* 40. t. 33. f. 1.— Svst 1. r»2<» 

— Lath. Ind. Oni. 2. 86*2. sp. 75 Fle^n. Br. Anim. 1. 125. sp. 103. 

Mareca glocitans, Steplh. Shaw's Zool. 12. 140. 

Bimaculated Buck, Penti. Br. Zool 2. 602. No. 287. pL 100.— /#«</*. Syn. 

6. 521..-JI/(m/‘. Omith. Bict. l.^.J3etmak*s Br. Birds, 2d ed. 18J6. 
p. t. 362. 

I HAVE adopted the views of my friend Mr Vigors, as- Very rare 
signing to this rare and handsome sjiecies a station amongst 
the Teals, to which it shews a near affinity in the length and 
form of its bill, graduated tail, and the general distribution 
of colour| in its plumage. In these islands, its appearanet^ 
seems to be of very rare occurrence, as three specimens only 
have been hitherto recorded. The first of these was a male 
bird, taken in a decoy in 1771, described and accurateljr* 
figured by Pennant in his ‘‘ British Zoology and tlie 
next a male and female, also taken in a decoy in 1812, and 
from wladh tlle^figures in the present work were taken. 

These last qiane ^to the possession of Mr Vigors, by whom 
they were subseq[^tly presented to the Zoological Society, 
and' now -enrich tifer museum. This species appears to be 
ani equal atrangi^yon the continental parts of Europe, and is 
altogether omitted by T^mminck, in his list of European 
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birds. Its native country is said to be the northern part of 
Asia, being common in Eastern Siberia, upon the Lena and 
other rivprs, as well as in the vicinity of the Lake Baikal. 
Of its habits, and other elucidating points of its history, I 
am unable to give any account ;.nor does it appear that any 
attention was given to the construction of the windpipe and 
other anatomical details, in the above mentioned specimens. 


General 

descrip. 

tion. 

Male. 


Plate 55. Rc^presents tlie Male bird of the natural size, 
from the specimen in the museum of the Zoological So- 
ciety. > 

Bill blackish-grey, passing towards tlie base and edges in- 
to orange-yellow. Front, crown, and ()ccipiit very deep 
reddish-brown, glossed with ])urplish-black, and passing 
upon the hind part of the neck into deej) violet-purple. 
Between the bill and eyes, and behind the ear-coverts, 
are two large irregular patches of chest^iut-brown, mar- 
gined and vari(*d witli white. Sides of the neck and 
cheeks glossy duck-green, the rest of the upper part of 
the neck and throat being greenish-black. Front of the 
lower part of the neck, and sides of the breast, reddish- 
brown, with oval black sjK)ts, The middle part of the 
breast pale reddish-brown, also spotted with black. 
Ground colour of the mantle pale sienna-yellow, undu- 
lated with black line.s. Scapulars the same, tipped with 
glossy Scotch blue. Wing-coverts hair-brown, the lower 
range having pale wocxl-brown tips. Speculum dark 
green, glossed with purple. Upper and under tail-co- 
verts greenish-black, glossed with purple. Tail wedge- 
shaped, with the two middle feathers black, narrow, 


acuminate, and much longer than the rest, which are 


hair-brown, margined with white. Belly and abdomen 


yellowish-white, with undulating black lines, most ,dis- 


tinct upon the flanks. Legs and feet pale orange. 
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Plate 55.* Natural size. 

Chin and throat pale buff. Head and neck the same, but female, 
with spots and streaks of black, those upon the crown 
of the head being larger and more distinct. Lower part 
of the neck, and sides of the breast, pale yellowish- 
brown, with blackish-brown spots. Flanks variegated 
with yellowish-brown and blackish-brown. Upper parts 
blackish-brown, the feathers bt‘ing deeply margined with 
reddish-white and })ale yellowish-brown. Lesser wing- 
coverts hair-brown, with the lower ticT deeply tipped 
with pale reddish-brown. The u])per half of the spe- 
culum green, with ])urple reflections ; the lower half 
velvet-black, with whitc‘ tips to thi‘ feathers. Quills 
and tail hair-brown, tlu^ latter margined with white and 
reddish-white. Legs orange. 


Genus MAIIECA, Stsph. WIGEON. 

OENEIIIC < HARACTEKS. 

Bill shorter than the head ; higher than broad at the 
base ; strait from before the nostrils ; flattened and narrow- 
ing towards the tij), which is armed with a middle-sized 
hooked nail. Mandibles laminato-dentate, with the points 
of the laminae of the upper mandible slightly projecting, in 
the centre of the bill, beyond tlu? margins. 

Nostrils lateral, placed near the base of the bill, small, 
oval, pervious. 

Wings aci^minate. Tail wedge-shaped, consisting of four- 
teen feathers, acute. 

Feet of four toes, three before, all united by a membrane; 
hind toe small, having a narrow web, and resting with its tip 
on the ground. 
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The Wigcons are distinguished Iroin the Teals by a niiieh 
shorter and less cylindrical bill, and from the Ducks; by tliat 
member ^becoming more contract(‘d and narrow, instead of 
widening towards its tip. I'he laminae of tlje bill are also 
broader and set wider apart, approaching in form nearer to 
those of the subfamily Anserlna. These birds also vary ii^ 
their habits, for instead of searching and sifting the mud 
with their bills for insects, seeds, &c., upon which food the 
preceding genera (biefly subsist, they live principally on 
grasses and vi'getable diet, wh!ch they j)luck in the same* 
maimer as Geese. IHieir flight is strong and swift, and they 
have a peculiar shrill whistling call-noU‘. In the sha|)e of 
the tracheal labvrintli they n'semble more* the Pintail v than 
any of the other species; and the middle* featlu‘rs of the tail 
are also acute, and considerably longer timn tlu' ri\st. 


( OMMON WIOEDN. 


MaHEC^ PKSELOPEy Mihi, 
I’T.ATK IJJ. 


Mareca fisUilaris, Shaw's Zoo\. 12. lai. pi. 50. 

Anas Penelope, /.inn. Svst. 1. 202. 27 — Gmcl. Svst. 1. IS2T.^llau Svn. 1 10 . 

A. 3 Will. 2 »«. t.‘72 Lath. Ind. Oni. 2 . » 00 . sj). 71 — Finn. I5r. 

Aiiini. 1. 124. is]i. 100 . 

Anas fistularis, Jlriss. Oni. 0 . 301. 21. t. 35. f. 2 . 

Le Canard Silllenr, Uuff. Ois. ! 1 . 160 t. 10 . et 1 1 — Tcmm. Alan. d’Ornitli. 
2. 840. 

I 4 C Siffleur, Cuv. lleg. Anini. 1. 538. 

Pfeifente, licclis/. Naturj;. Dent. 4. 1109 — Meifcr, Passchenl). 2. 541. 
Wigeon, Whewer, or Whim, Penn. Hr. Zool. 2. 001. No. 280.-— Arct. Zool. 
2. 574 . K.^Will. (Aiigl.) 37r>. t. Birds, 2. pi- <J9.^Lath. Svn. 

0. 518. 03 — Id. Suj>. 2. 354.— /«/. in Trans. Linn. Soc. 4. pi. 13. i. 0. 
(Trachcii.)— Afo/ii. Oniith. Dirt. 2 — Id. Sup.— Br. Birds, 7. 
pi. 251.— Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t, 350 — Rennie's M^nt. Omitli. 
Diet. 542. 

Common Wigeon, Shawls ZoaX. 12. 131. pi. 50. 

Provincial— Pandle-whew, Yellow Poll, Whew-Duck. 


Periodical ® winter visitant to the British Isles, the Wigeon is 
visitant, more numerously, and, I may add, more generally distribut- 
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ed tluin any other sj)eeies ; for its habitats embrace not only 
the fresh-water lakes of the interior, but the whole circuit of 
our coasts, wherever they are suitable to its economy. Such 
are bays and other shores covered with a slimy dcpbsitc, the 
mouths of rivers,' &c., all of which produce abundantly the 
particular sorts of vegetable food upon which this species Fooa. 
subsists. Vfist numbers of Wigeons are annually taken in 
ihe decoys, the amount, in some of tlie southern counties (ac- 
cording to JVloNTAdu), surpassing tliat of all the other wild 
fowl taken collectively. ly districts where* the decoy has 
not been introduced, they are obtained by the I^unt and its 
swivel-m(3unted duck-gun, or shot during the moonlight 
nights by fowlers, who station themselves in jilaces where the 
birds are accustomed to fet'd, which they do after night-fall, 
like most of the species in this subfamily, During the early 
part of the winter their flesh is delicate and wt'll-flavoured, 
but after Christmas (1 speak of those taken on the coast) it 
becomes rather rank, which may be attributed to a failure of 
the efirly vegetable food, and an increased consun)ption of the 
stronger alga?, and perhaps of small molluscous animals. In 
Northuinberland, where they abound ujion several parts of 
the coast, tliey are sold for eighteen-penci* the cou])le, being 
half the price of the Mallard and Rrent Goose. They usu- 
ally make their first appearance in this county about the 
I2()th day of September, in small companies, which are on the 
gradual increase till about the beginning of November, when 
the migration aj)pears to be com|)leted. Early in March 
they again commence their pdar movement, or return to 
summer quarters, and by the month of April the coast is en- 
tirely deserted. The northern countries of Euroj>e, even to 
very high latitudes, as well as those of Northern Asia, are 
the native regions of these birds; and though Temminck 
mentions them as sometimes breeding in Ilollaiid, a parallt*) 
as low as our own, I am not aware that they have ever been 
ascertained to do so in Rritaiii. At niglit, their time of ;ic- 
tivity, they fly in compact bodies, and are easily distiugiiish- 
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eel, when passing, by their peculiar whistling call-note, and 
from the sound of wliich has arisen their trivial name of 
H7i(?Z£?-Duck. They are easily domesticated, and thrive well 
when supplied with plenty of water ; but do not breed in 
confinement, at least the female, though she may occasion- 
ally lay eggs, will not provide a nest, or go through the pro- 
cess of incubation. It is, however, a singular fact, that a 
hybrid progeny has been produced b'etween the male Wigeon 
and the female Pintail, although female's of his own spc*cies 
were kept on the same jriece of water. The mules from this 
cross, as might be exj)ected, were barren It has also been 
known to pair with the Common Duck, in which case the 
eggs were also prolific. The form of the tracheal labyrinth 
of the Wigeon comes nearer to that of the Pintail than any 
other, being nearly globular; its attachment, however, to 
the bony arch of the larynx is different, the bottom of that 
capsule being nearly on the same line with the arch, whereas 
in the Pintail it extends considerably below it. It is also 
of smaller size. — I'he eggs of the Wigeon are stated to be 
eight or ten in number, and their colour a })ale greenish- 
white. 

Plate 52. Represents the male and female of the natural 
size. 

Fig. 1. the Mall'. — Bill bluish-gri'y, with the tip and nail 
black. Forehead and crown pale buff-orange. The 
rest of the head, and the upper part of the neck, 
orange-brown, with small specks upon the cheeks. Chin 
and throat black. Lower part of tlie neck and breast 
pale brownish-j)urple red, tinged with ash-grey. Lower 
part of the l)ack of neck beautifully barred with black 
and pale reddish-white. Back, scapulars, sides, and 
flanks finely rayed with zigzag lines of black and white. 

* See Montagu’s Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, where 
this and other curious fiicts respecting the Wigeon are narrated at consi- 
derable length. ^ 
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Tertials having their inner webs deep grey, the outer 
ones velvet-black, margined with pure white. Smaller 
wing-coverts, next to the shoulders, grey, finely pow- 
dered with wliite, the others pure wliite. Tbe greater 
coverts with velvet-black tips. Speculum glossy duck- 
green in the centre, with the lower part and ti])s of the 
feathers black. Quills pale hair-brown. Belly and ab- 
domen white. Under and side tail-coverts black, glossed 
with green. Tail brown, tinged with grey; the feathers 
sharp-pointed, and the two middle ones longer than the 
rest. Legs and toes bluish-grey. 

In summer, the head and neck become spotted all over 
with black. The breast also, and sides of the body, ac- 
quire a reddisli-lirown colour, with darker bars and lines 
upon the latter. Hack and scapulars mottled and varied 
with reddish-brown and dusky feathers in large bars, 
and others with line black and white zigzag lines. Un- 
der tail-coverts white, with reddish-brown bars. 

Fig. 2. the Female. — Head and neck yellowish-brown, Female, 
thickly covered with blackish-brown spots and specks. 

Upper parts of the body greyish-black, the feathers be- 
ing margined with greyish- white and yellowish-brown. 

Breast, belly, and abdomen white. Flanks yellowish- 
brown. Under tail-coverts white, spotted with black- 
ish-brown. Legs and bill deep bluish-grey. 

The young of both sexes resemble the ailult female, but 
the tints are darker and not so distinct. 
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Subfamily FULIGULINA. 

Hind t<K' with a lobated iiiemhraiie. Legs placed far 
backwards. Neck thick and short. Dive in search of food. 


Genus OIDEMIA, Fi.kal SCOTER. 

OKNERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bili. swollen or txjberculated at tlie base, large, elevated, 
and strong; the tip much dejxressed and flattened, (eriniiiat- 
ed by a large flat dertruiu or nail, which has its extremity 
rounded and sligljtly deflected. Mandibles laminated, with 
the ])lates broad, strong, and widely set. 

Nostrils lateral, elevated, o\al, jilaced near the middle of 
the bill. 

Wings of mean length, concave, acute. — l\iil short, gra- 
duated, acute. 

Legs far behind the centre of gravity; tarsi short; feet 
large, of four toes, three before and one bt*lnnd. Outer toe 
as long as the middle one, and much longer than the tarsus ; 
hind toe with a large loliated membrane. 

The members of this genus are distinguished 1)> a prevail- 
ing darkness of plumage ; the males being clothed in a garb 
of glossy black, the females in one of a brown or s(X)ty com- 
plexion. In some species it is uniform and without relief, 
but in others, which approach nearer to the succeeding genus 
Somatcria (Eider), it is relieved by small patches of white. 
They are strictly marine birds, inhabiting the ocean or inland 
saline seas; and from adventitious circumstances only are 
they ever seen upon fresh water lakes, or on rivers beyond 
the influence of the tide. They swim well, and obtain their 
food (such as crustaceous and molluscous animals) by div- 
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ing, for which their formation is well adapted ; and they arc 
able to remain for a long time submerged. They rarely 
quit the water, except for incubation; and their flight, tliough 
usually near the surface, is yet strong and rapid, tjpon re- 
viewing the species hitherto assigned to this genus, 1 am in- 
clined to think that Oidemia nigra^ Oki, IcuctKephala^ and 
another (said to ])e new) from North America, A^ill have to 
be separated from Oid.^^sca^ OkL pcrspicillnia^ not only on 
account of the difference of form shewn in the basal part of 
the bill, but also from the relative proportions of the wings. 
In Old. nigra^ the first quill is shorter than the secoml, and 
its anterior part very narrow in consequenct' of a deep notch 
or eniarginatioii at about half its h ngtli. In Otd. fusca and 
pcrspiclllaia^ on the contrary, the first quill is the hmg'est^ 
and without any eniarginatioii whatever. The gradation 
from the Velvet Scoter (Old. fused)^ through Old. persjri- 
cillata^ to the Eiders is gradual, ami presents a beautiful in- 
stance of the affinities that connect the various genera with 
each other. 


BLACK SCOTER. 


OroKMiA NiaitA, Firm. 
1*1. ATK r.XVlll. 


Oidemia nigra, I'km. 15r. Anim. 1. lUI. sp. !74. — S/inn}\'i ZuoL 12. 2l.‘i. 
pi. 59. 

Anas nigra, Lmn. Syst. 1. 190. 7. — Gmet. Svst. 1. f>98 /.«//*. Ind. Orii. 

2. «4«. sp. 43„ZifTm. 6. 420. 28. t. 38. 1*. 2 fVik. Ainer. Orn. 8. 135. 

pi. 92. f. 2. ■ 

Anas nigni minor, Haii Svn. Ul. A. f» WVl. 280. t. 94. 

Ia Macrciise, Ois. 9. 234. t. 16 Id. PL Knl. 978. 

Canard INlacreuse, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 856. 

Die Trailer Ente, Bechsi. Naturg. Dent. 4. 963. 

Scoter or Black Diver, Perm. Br. Zool. 2. 584. No. 273 Arct. Zool. 2. 

484. — Lath. Syn. 6. |}r. Birds, 7- pL 249. — Mont. Orn. 

Diet, and Sup — Bewwk's Br. Birds, 2. cd. 182(», p. t. 322 — JVils. 
Ainer. Orn. 8. 135. pi. 92. f. 2. 

Black Scoter, Flem, Br. Anim. I. 119. sp. 174. Shav?\^ Zool. 12. 213. pi. 

59. % 

Anas cinerascens, Bcchst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 1025. ) 

Canard Grisette, Temm, Man. crOrnith. 1. cd. p. 555. [ 
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Periodical DuEiNG the winter, and till the season of spring is tolerably 

well advanced, the Scoter is to be found uj)on our shores, 
frequenting more particularly those which are of rocky cha- 
racter, and which of course abound most in Crustacea, bivalve, 
Food. mollusca, and other small marine animals, upon which it 
entirely subsists. To obtain these it is in the constant habit 
of diving, and is able to remain submerged for a considerable 
time ; but as this can only be efficacious in water of a certain 
depth, it «*ipj)roaclies at every flow of tlu‘ tide rather near to 
the shore, at least where the depth does not exceed a few 
fathoms, swimming with case amidst the heaviest surf, and 
pursuing its diving investigations with unwearied diligence. 
In France, wliere ati accommodating creed has allowed the 
Scoter, and its congener the Velvet Scoter, to rank as Jish^ 
and of course to be eaten on fast days, advantage has been 
taken of their habits by tht^ llslieniien on those coasts, who, 
at the ebb, spread their nets horizontally about two or three 
feet above the b(»ds of shell-flsh, which these birds are ob- 
served most to haunt. U])on the return of the tide the 
Scoters ap])roach in great numbers, and, diving for their 
food, become entangled in the meshes of the floating nets; 
and in this way it is said that twenty or thirty dozens have 
been taken in a single tide. In this country they arc uni- 
versally rejected as food for the very qualities that render 
them acceptable to our neighbours, viz. the oiliness and fishy 
flavour of the flesli, and consequently no attempts are made 
to take them, though there is little doubt but that they might 
be caught with equal ease, and in as great numbers on some 
parts of our coast. The flight of the Scoter is straight and 
tolerably ra})id, but near the surface of the water, and sel- 
dom to any great distance at a time. Its wings are rather 
short and concave (like the typical Natatores)^ and the first 
quill is strongly notched at about half its length, the remain- 
ing part to the tip being very narrow. This circumstance, 
as well as the pi^portionate shortness of that to the other 
quills, as compared with Oid, fusca and Old. perspicillata^ 
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unnoticed by naturalists, furnish characteristics of sufficient 
apparent value (as I have before stated), to warrant its sepa- 
ration from them. Tiie trachea also does not j)ossess the 
distinct and well defined enlargements, or bony swellings, so 
conspicuous in the other two species, but gradually increases 
from the larynx to the middle, where it attains its greatest 
diameter, from whence it again decreases to the lower larynx 
or bone of divarication, which is slightly swollen, and to 
which tlie bronchi, formed of cartilaginous rings, and of a 
greater diameter than any part of the tracheal tube, are at- 
tached. Upon land this bird walks wdth difficulty, and in a 
semi-erect })osition, from the posterior situation of the; legs. 

It abounds throughout the northern parts of Europe, Asia, 
and America, and is found during the sunnner in very high 
latitudes. It breeds near to the coast, or on the banks of 
rivers, within the course of tlie tides, or upon the edges of 
such inland seas as it may fre(|uent. The nest is formed of Nest, &c. 
grass and other vegetable matter, mixed and lined with a 
quantity of its owu down ; and the eggs, from six to ten in 
number, are white. The gizzard of this species is of great 
size and muscular power, well adapted for triturating the 
shelly and tough food upon which, as I have before noticed, 
it subsists. Dr Elkminc;, in his History of British Animals, 
has inserted the White-headed Duck {Oldcmla leucocepliald)^ 
as a rare British species, l)ut his descrij^tion, both as to size 
and plumage, does not accord with those of Latham and 
Temminck. I am therefore inclined to think that he has 
mistaken the young or female of the Black Scoter for the 
above species; or that he has descrilied one hitherto un- 
noticed, but nearly allied to our present l)ird. The latter, 

I suspect, to be the case, as I possess a specimen said to havi; 
been killed upon the Scottish coast, which I cannot reconcile 
with Old. nigra. The plumage of this bird (which I take 
to be a female or young male) is blackish-brown above ; the 
lower parts pale broccoli-brown, with lighter undulations; the 
crown of the head, occiput, and nape of the neck, deep black- 
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ish-brown ; the cheeks^ throaty and sides of the upper part of 
neck, greyish-white, tinged with pale liair- brown Its bill is 
longer and narrower than that of the Scoter, with the nail 
smaller and suddenly contracting towards its extremity. The 
first (piill-feather is rather shorter than the second, and 
though tapering and small toward the tij), has not the de- 
cided notch obscrvabU‘ in that of our present species. The 
tail consists of sixteen feathers 

Plate 68. Re})resents the adult Male of the natural size. 

Hill black, with tlie exception of a band between the basal 
tubercle, the nostrils, and a rounded s])ace in front of 
them, which })arts are orange. Circle round the eye 
yellow. I rides brown. Whole of the jduinage deep 
ink-black, the head and neck being glossed with Prus- 
sian blue. Legs and toes reddish-black. 

Thi' Female is without the marked tubercle at the base of the 
bill, that part being merely elevated. Head and upper 
parts of tlie body blackish-brown, margined paler, 
(/liin and tliroat greyish- white. Under parts very pale 
broeeoli-hrown, with a silky lustre. 

The young males are very similar to the females, but the 
white u}Jon the throat is less tinged with brown and 
grey. As tliey advance in age the tubercle begins to 
swell, and the orange tm the bill becomes apparent. 

• Since Avriting the above, I have received the secoin] ]):irl of that beau- 
tiful and scientific work, the “ Fauna Borealis Americana,” and from the 
dcscri})tion there friveii of Oulcmiii Americana^ 1 suspect Ihsit my ])ird be- 
]on|i^ to that s])eci<‘s. If so, and I can prove it to a British killed 
specimen, it will certainly be entitled to a pbicc in tlie li ^t of our Fauna. 
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VELVET SCOTER. 

OiDEMiA fcscjU Flem. 
ri.ATK I.XVII. 


Oklcniia fiisca, Flem, llr. Anini. 1. ll!>. sp. 173. — Shaw''s 12. 11<». 

Anas iiisca, I Ann. Syst. 1. 1911. (i — Omrl. Sy st- 1. — /.n//n Iiid. Orii. ‘2. 

848. sp. 44 — IVi/s. Amer. Orn. 8. ITil. j>L 7± f. 3. male. 

Anas nigra maior. Fnii Svn. 141. A. 4. — !Vi//. j). 27H. pi. 70.— Orn. 
(i 423. 29. ' 

(Irande ou double Macreuse, Ti'mm. ^fan. d’Ornith. 2. 854. 

Suinmc-cnte, Jiechst. Naturg. Dcut. 4. 9.54 — A/zv/fr, I'assclienb. Dent. 2. 
510. 

Great lllack Duck, Will. (Aiigl.) 303. 670. 

Velvet Duck, Penn. Dr. Zool. 2. 583. No. 272. pJ. 96 Arcl. 2. 482. 

^Lath. Syn. 0. 482. :J7 — Id. Sup. 274 — Id. Sup. 2. 350— /z/. in 'IVans. 
Linn. Soc. 4. 119. pi. 15. f. 3. ('I’rachea.) — /.czam’.v Hr. Hirds, 7* 247 — 
Hiilt. Cat. Dorset, j). 20 — Mont. Oin. Diet. — Id. Siij» — Ifririrk's Hr. 
Birds, cd. 1820. 2. p. t. 320. — Wits. Aincr. Orn. 8. 151. pi. 72. f. 3. 
A^'elvet Scoter, /7(Cwi- Hr. An iui. I. 119, — Id. 173.— AV/zzir'.v Xool. 12.210. 

raoviNCTAi.. — Black Diver, Double Scoter, black Duck. 


This species is much kirg:er than tiie ]>recctiinf»‘, and mav 
always be distiiig;iiishe<l from it by the form of the bill, as 
well as by the white band upon the wings, and a spot of tl»e 
same colour at the iiosterior angle ol’ the eye It is a regular reri(»iliial 

. . . I * I ! visitant. 

Winter visitant upon our coasts, and irequents tJie sanie j«)c:i - 

lities as the Black Scoter, with which it frequently associates, 

and to which it bears a close resemblance in its general ha- 

bits. Its bill apprcKiehes in form nearer to that of Old. per- 

spicillata^ the tubercle at the base not rising immediately in 

front as in Oid. nlgra^ but being double, and rising on tlu' 

sides, where they, however, differ even from those of i\w 

former bird, in being partly covered by small feathers, anti 

not left entirely exposed. Tkmmtnck'‘s distinctive charactei* 

of this species is therefore inapplicable, when he says, “ Bee 

,sa7is reiifleinens lateraux.’’ The wings, also, of this and 

Oid. perspidllata differ in their proportions from tliosc of 

Old. nigra^ the first quill being longer than the .sectjnd, mid 

the longest in the wing. This feather also tapers gradually 

3 
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towards its point, without any notch or sudden decrease ; and 
tlie tail, instead of sixteen^ consists oi fourteen feathers. The 
trachea is distinguished by two bony enlargements, the first 
of which is situated immediately below the larynx, of an oval 
shape, and in old specimens is nearly an inch in length. 
^J'he second is about two-thirds down the trachea, where it 
suddenly swells out into a large rounded capsule, flat on one 
side, and convex on the other ; the bone of divarication, 
where the rings become lost, being, in old birds, slightly 
swollen on each side, where the bronchi, Mdiich are of 
small diameter, are attached to it. The Velvet Scoter is 
found ill all the northern jiarts of Europe, and its winter 
migralion to warmer latitudes is regulated by the severity or 
mildness of the season. It is also very abundant in all the 
Arctic regions of Asia, where, in Kamtschatka, Siberia, &c. 
it is reported to breed ujion the banks of the larger rivers, 
within the effects of the tide. The nest is formed of grass, 
and lined with down, and the eggs, from eight to ten in num- 
ber, are white. It is met with also in North America. Its 
flesh is as unjialatable as that of tlie Black Scoter, on which 
account it is seldom pursued by the fowler, but is occasion- 
ally caught in the stake-nets set for salmon, &c. — In those 
which I have dissected, the gizzard, which is large and 
strong, was filled with the remains of my til us, mactra, solen, 
and other shelly mollusca, intermixed with the spawn of fish 
or crustaccous animals. 

Plate 67. Represents the Male and Female of the natural 
size. 

The plumage of the male bird is of an intense velvet- 
black, with the exception of the spot at the posterior 
angle of the eye, and the secondary quills, which are 
white. Upper part of the base of the upper mandible, 
nostrils, and margins of both mandibles, black ; the rest 
of the bill, including the lateral tubercles, bright orpi- 
ment-orange, with the tip of the nail darker. Inner 
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part of the tarsus carmine-red, the outer part, and toes, 
orange-red, with the membranes of the toes black. 

The whole of the upper parts of the body of an* uniform Female, 
pitch (or brownish) black, the under parts much ligliter. 
lletwecii the bill, the eyes, and tlie auriculars, is a 
patch of greyish- white. Bill blackish-brown. Legs 
and toes dull brick-red. 

The young males are like the females till after the second 
moult. 


SURF SCOTER. 

OlDIuMJA 1‘KRSPICJLLATA^ Fhm. 


PI.ATE I.X1X. 


Oidemia perspicillata, Flem, I5r. Anim. 1. 110. — Slejih, Shaw’s Zool. 12. 
219. 

Anas perspicillata, Linn, Syst. 1. 201. 2r», — GmH. Syst. 1. .'i24. — Lath, Ind. 

Orii. 2. 047* sp* 42. — IVUs, Anier. Ornitli. 0. 40. pi. <*• 1« male. 

Anas ni^ra mnjor, freti Hudson is. (I. 420. IlO. 

Macreuse a laige bee, on Marchand, Ois. 0. 244. — Id, rt. F.nl, 095. 
Canard Marchand, Tcmm, Man. d’Ornith. 2. 05.*!. 

Black Duck, Ldivard\s (lleaii. jil. 15. 5. — Penn, Arct. Zool. 2. 4811. — Lath, 
Syn. (i. 470* 

Surf Duck, Wils. Aincr. Orn. 8. 40. ])1. 07, f. 1. male. 

Great-beaked Scoter, SImw^s Zool. 12. 210. 


I HAVE admitted this bird into the list of stragglers, or Rare 
rare visitants, as it has been occasionally met with about the 
shores of the Orkney and Shetlanil Isles. In the high lati- 
tudes of the North American Continent, such as Hudson’s 
and Baffin’s Bays, it is very abundant, and during winter, or 
its equatorial migration, is spread along those coasts, as far 
to the southward as Florida. In this syiecies the bill has not 
that flatness and expansion in front of the nostrils that are 
so conspicuous in Oid, nigra and Old, J^usca, but assumes, 
in a great degree, the cliaracters of the succeeding genus 
Somateria (Eider), by the tip being suddeidy contracted, 
and the nail (which is also more convex than in the other 
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species), being brought to a narrow rounded point ; the en- 
tering angle of the forehead aliso projects, as in the common 
Eider, a!i far as the noslgpls. The lateral parts of the bill 
at the base are very tuinid, and are' particular from the 
marking there displayed, these swellings being entirely ex- 
posed, and not in part concealed by the feathers, as in the 
Velvet Scoter. In the proportions of the wings, and the 
number of the tail-feathers, it agrees with that bird. Tlu‘ 
anatomy of the trachea also, according to the description 
of it by Wilson, in its general character, resembles that 
of Old. faaca^ for he says, tluTe was a singular hard 
expansion at the commencement of the windpipe, and an- 
other much larger, about three quarters of an inch above 
where it separates ir»to the tw'o lobes of the lungs ; this 
last was larger than a Spanish hazle-nut, Jiut on one side, 
and cmivCiV on the other. — Idke its congeners, this bird 
feeds upon the various bivalve sliell-fish and Crustacea, for 
which it is constantly diving. It is always seen upon th(‘ 
water, andvery frequently amidst the heaviest surf, in which 
it appears to delight, and to sport quite at case; and on 
which account it has obtained in America the trivial name 
of the Surf ]h(ck. Their skins, Wilson observes, are very 
strong, and tlieir flesh coarse, tasting of fisl] ; and they are, 
he adds, shy birds, ami not easily ajvproached. 

Plate (59. represents the Male bird of the natural size. 

Pill from the angle of tlie foreheail to the tip, only one 
inch and a lialf long ; and from the posterior pai t of the 
lateral tubercles, two indies and three quarters in 
length. The front jiart of the bill orpiment-orange ; 

^ the lateral swollen i)art having a large patch of black, 
in front ()f which is another of a pearl-grey colour. 
The lamelhe of the bill coarse and widely set. Irides 
cream-white. The whole of the plumage glossy ink- 
blacky with the exception of an angular patch of white- 
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upon the forehead, and another on the back part of tlie 
neck. Legs and toes reddish-orange. 

The Female is of a sooty-brown, lightest about the neck 
and belly. The prominences oh the bill are sniall, and 
of a dusky colour. 


Genus SOMATERIA, Leach. EIDER. 

G K NE a I C e 1 1 A J{ AC'r k h s. 

Rill swollen and (‘levated at the b.ise, I'xtending higli up 
the forehead, forked or divided by an acute angle t>f feathers. 
Before the nostrils strait, seini-cylindrical, and narrow ; ter- 
minated by a strong vaulted nail, hooked, and ronnded at 
the extremity. Both mandibles laininato-dentate, with the 
plates strong aShd widely set. Nostrils lateral, oval, small, 
placed towards tlie middle of the bill. 

Wings of mean liMigth, acute, with llu* first (|ii^l-feather 
the lona’cst. Tail of fourteen feathers. 

liCgs short ; feet of four toes, three before* and one be- 
hind ; the front toes webbed, and the outer nearly as long 
as the middle one ; hind toe with a long lobated membrane. 

The Eiders are distinguished from the jireceding genus 
by the variegated or piebald plumage t)f the male birds, and 
by the form of the bill, which is more cy liiulrical and nar- 
rowed towards the tip, and armed with a strong hooked nail. 
The elevated paA at its base (in one species rising into very 
large lolies) is divided by a narrow stripe of feathers, forni- 
ing, as it were, a projecting angle of the forehead. The la- 
teral parts of the upp^jr mandible are also without that de- 
cided tumescence tlidt is seen in the nearly allied species of 
Scoters. These birds inhabit the northern regions of the 
globe, and are found to extend to the highest latitudes yet 
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explored. They are strictly confined to the ocean, feeding 
upon Crustacea, molluscous shell-fish, &c., which they ol>- 
tain by diving. Their flight is strong and rapid, but seldom 
at any ^eat elevation. 


COMMON EIDER. 

SOMATElilA MOUJSSIMAy LcOjcJu 


PI ATE T.XX. AND 1.XX*. 


Somatcria mollissiina, FUm, Br. Anim. 1. 1]9. sp. I'JCu^Shaw's Zool. 12. 
224. pi. (»0. 

Anas mollissiina, Linn* 1. 178. 15 . — GmeL Syst. 1. 514. — Lath, Incl. Orii. 
2. 845. sp. ;i5 — IVik. Amer. Omith. 8. 122. pL 91. f. 2. and 3. 

Anas St Cuthberti, Uaii Syn. 141. A. :? Will 278. t. 77- 

Ansor lanuginosus, Jtriss, ()m. 8. 294. 13. t. 29. 30. 

Oic a Duvet, ou Euler, Bvff. Ois. 9. 103. t. 8. — Id, PL EnL 289. and 209. 
male t?t femelle. 

Canard Kider, Temm. Man. d'Ornitli. 2. 848. 

Die Eidergans, lieclmi. Naturg. Deut. 4. 928. 

Eiterento, Mcyer^ Tassdienb, Deut. 2. 507. 

Oreat Black and White Duck, Edward\H Glean, t. 98. m. and f. 

Eider (»r Ctt|hbert D\ick, Pemu Br. Zuul. 2. 581. No. 271. — Arct. Zool. 2. 

No. 480..^IPf7/. (Angl.) 382. 78 Latlt,4ilyn, 8. Heft. 29 Id, Sup. 274. 

— LcurhCs Br. Birds, 7- pL 244. — Mont, Omith. Diet, and Suj) — lifumtdt^s 
Br. Birds, ed. 182(.-. 2. p- t. 305 — Wits, Amer. Omith. 8. 122. pi. 91. L 2. 
male, f. 3. female — Shawls ZuuL. 12. 224. pi. 60. male.— .JT/ew. Br. Aniin. 
1. 119. sp. 178. 

Peovinciai.— E ider, Cuthbert Duck, Culbert Duck, Dunter Goose. 


In Britain the range of this valuable species extends to 
about the 55th degree of north latitude, to the southward of 
which it becomes of very rare occurrence. Its limits, how- 
ever, towards the pole are scarcely ascertained, as it has been 
found, I believe, in the highest latitudes yet penetrated by 
navigators. In Iceland, Spitzbergen, and other arctic re- 
^gions of Europe, it is very abundant ; and in those cold coun- 
tries is highly beneficial to the inhabitants, on account of its 
feathers, elastic down, eggs, &ec. It is equally common in 
parallel latitudes of the North American continent, and, in 
fact, may be considered a general inhabitant of the Frigid 
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Zone. Upon the Northumbrian coast many Eiders breed 
upon the group of Fern Islands*^ situated towards the 
northern extremity of that county, and from two to eiglit 
miles distant from the shore, and which, with Coquet Island 
(about ten miles farther along the coast), may be reckoned 
the most southern breeding-stations of these birds. About 
April they are seen assembling in small groii])s along the shores 
of the mainland, from whence they cross over to the Islands in 
May, soon after which tlie females begin to prepare their lU'sts, 
and they usually commence laying about the twentieth of tliat 
month. The males, as soon as this takes place, and incuba- 
tion commences, leave tlie females, and again sjiread them- 
selves along the shore, in companies of four or five together, 
and do not (as far as my observation goes) ‘‘ continue on 
watch near the shore, as long as the females remain sitting,” 
and then desert both her and the newly hatched brood, as 
mentioned in Shaw’s Zoology. The usual number of eggs 
is five, of a pale asparagus-green colour, of an oblong shape, 
and not much less than those of a Goose. The nest is com- Nest, &t*. 
posed of dried grasses, viixed with a quantity of the smaller 
alga?, and as incubation proceeds (and which lasts for a 
month) a lining of down, plucked by the bird from her own 
l)ody, is added. This addition is made daily, and at last be- 
comes so considerable in mass, as to envelope and entirely 
conceal the eggs, contributing, perhaps by its effect, as a non- 
conductor of heat, to the perfect development of the feetus, 
and serving also as a protection from Gulls and other ene- 
mies. The young, as soon as hatched, arc conducted to the 
water, which in some instances must be effected by the pa- 
rent conveying them in her bill, as I have often seen the nest 
in such situations as to preclude the possibility of their ar- 

• In consequence of having been wantonly molested in this locality 
during the breeding season, the £iders have of late years very much de- 
creased ; and the same cause has been equally fatal to the Cormorants, 
Guillemots, Gulls, Terns, &c., which were but a short time since astonish* 
ingly numerous on these rocky islands. 
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riving at it in any other way ; and indeed, the keeper of one 
of the lighthouses (uj)on the impending rock close to which 
an Eider Duck, for many seasons, had her nest, and hatched 
her young)* assured me, that he had seen the bini engaged in 
this interesting duty. The "down of the Eider is remarka- 
bly light and elastic, not more so perhajis than that of its 
congener the King Eider ^ the Scoter, and some others of the 
oceanic Anatid^e ; but as it is pn)curetl in greater quantity 
from this sjiecies, the whole imported from Iceland and other 
nortliern countries (though mixed witli that of severqj others) 
is still sold under the denomination of Eider down. From 
the nest of two or three of thest* birds, I have frequently 
jn’ocured as much down as woidd fill a middling-sized pil- 
low, though the sjime, when comprt^ssed, was not above two 
handfuls, and did not weigh above an ounce. As plucked 
from the living bird, it is much more elastic than when taken 
from the body after death, — a fact confirmative of what I 
have formerly advanced, viz. that ihe plumage is not mere 
inert matter, as bdieved by Montagu and others, but is en- 
dow^ed witli a kind of living principle, and influenced by the 
state and condition of tlie bird. In Iceland, Greenland, &c. 
where tiu' Eider down forms a great branch of their com- 
merce, and where the birds breed in great numbers near to 
each other, the natives wait anxiously for the event. The 
first production of eggs, together with the down, is taken 
from them, but the next they are alloAved to incidiatc, and 
rear the young, though a part of tlie down is from time to 
time removed, the female continuing to supply it as long as 
any remains upon the lower part of her body. — The food of 
the Eider consists of various species of shell-fish, crustaceous 
animals, and tlie roes of thes(‘ and fishes. Such as I have 
dissected were generally filled with the triturated remains of 
mytili, tellina?, &c. ; and twdee I fovnd the subjects gorged, 
with the spawn of fish. They dive for their food like the 
Scoters, remaining for a long time submerged, and often in 
water of six or eight fathoms deep. They al^o fly with great 
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strength, and at tlie rate (as calculated) of more than ninety 
miles ill the hour. When approached in a boat tliey geiu'- 
rally take wing whilst beyond gun-shot, and wlien suddiMily 
surprized they dive; but if actively pursued, and comjielled 
to dive repeatedly, they niay be so far tired out as at last \u 
be incapable of submerging with sufficient (| nick ness to j)re- 
vent a fatal aim being taken. In this manner I have often 
succeeded in jirocuriiig specimens; and the same modi*, it 
appears, is in use amongst the Greenlaiulers, who strike them 
with their darts as they rise fatigued to the surface after 
long- continued pursuit. The trachea of tlu‘ male bird is of 
ecpial diameter throughout its length, and i‘om})osed of hard 
and ]>erfect rings, lined Avith a membrane. The lower larynx, 
or bone of divarication, is enlargecl in front, and furnished 
on the left side with an elevated, flatly globose, bony protu- 
berance, or labyrinth, about the size of a large nut. The 
bronchi are large, swelling much toward tlu*ir middle, and 
composed of imperfect rings, united by a membrane. That 
on the left side, wliich proceeds from the tym|)amim, is of 
much larger diamc'ter than the other, and both suddenly de- 
crease when they enter the substance of tiie lungs. Several 
attempts have been made to domesticate the EidiT, but 
hitherto without much success; that it may be done with 
care and attention, 1 have no doubt, as I have twice suc- 
ceeded in rearing these birds from the egg, and prc'serving 
them alive till upwards of twelve months; but as 1 had no 
appropriate place for tlu'in at the time, liny fell victims to 
accident, being trodden upon bv horses or cattle. Indeed, 
their sluggish nature, or rather their inactivity upon land, 
renders their escape from any sudden danger a inattcM* of 
great difficulty. I know also other instances in which they 
have been reared from the egg to maturity. The Kidi‘r 
Drake is long in reaching the adult state, that plumagi* not 
being i)erfected before tlie fourth year. This Avould see])i, 
analogically reasoning, to indicate a great longevity, as we 
find the Eagle and some other birds that do not attain ])cr- 
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fection till after two or three years, endowed with singular 
length of life. The flesh of this species in the natural state, 
from the kind of food they subsist on, is very unpalatable ; 
but would probably, under a different diet, lose its rank and 
fishy flavour. 

Plate 70. Represents the Adult Male of the natural size. 
Base of the bill and frontal plates honey-yellow, passing 
towards the nostrils and tip into oil-green; nail of the 
bill large, strong, vaulted, and of a yellowish-white. 
Frontlets, and upper part of the head, enclosing the eyes, 
Scotch-blue, divided from the crown backwards by a 
white band. On the nape and sides of tlie upper part 
of the neck is a large patch of pistacliio-green, tin* fea- 
thers being fine, truncated, and silky, capable of being 
raised to form a ruff. Checks, throat, and lower part 
of the neck, white. Breast cream-yellow, with a vivaceous 
or purple tinge. Back, scapulars, and tertials white, 
tinged with straw-yellow, the latter acuminated and 
curled over the wings. Wing-coverts white. Rump, 
belly, abdomen, and vent black. Tail grcyish-black. 
Legs honey-yellow, tinged with green. 

Plate 70 *. Represents the Female of the natural size, from 
a beautiful specimen killed in February, after the com- 
pletion of the autumnal moult, and at which <iime the 
colours are deeper and brighter than at a more advanced 
period of the year. 

Female. Head and neck yellowish-brown (deepest upon the crown), 
and streaked with dusky. Plumage of the upper parts 
of the body a mixture of black, rich brown, and grey. 
Under parts brown, with darker undulations. Bill and 
legs deep greenish-grey. 

The young males resemble the female till upwards of a 
year old, after which period they acquire a little white 
upon the head and cheeks, and the lower part of the 
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neck and breast assume the same colour ; the rest of the 
body remaining dark. The moult of the tliird year 
gives them a very piebald appearance by the acquisition 
of white upon the back and scapulars, and that of the 
fourth clothes them in the perfect garb of the adult. 


KING EIDER. 

SOMATERJA SPECTAmUSy Leoch, 
PLATE LXXI. 


Somateria spectabilis, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 12. Br. Aniiii. I. 

120. sp. 177. 

Anas spectabilis, Linn. Syst. 1. 105. 5. — Gmel. Syst. 1. Ind. 

Omith. 2. 845. sp. 3C. — Sabine in Trans. liinii. Soc. 12. 5511. sp. 20. 

Anas Freti Hudsonis, Jiriss. Oru. 0. 305. 15. 

liC Canard k tete grise, Biiffl Ois. 9. 253.— Tmw. Man. d' Omith. 2, 851. 
Grey-headed Duck, Edw. Glean. ]>1. 154. 

King Duck, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. No. 481. — Latfi. Syn. 0. 473. 30.— /'.crt&i/r.v 
Br. Birds, 7- pi. 245. — Mmt. Ornith. Diet, and App. to Sup. — Bewick^ 
Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. ji. t. 310. 

King Eider, Flem. Br. Aiiini. 1. 1200. sp. 177 * — Shaw's ZooL 12. 220. 


The limit assigned to this species in Britain is consitler- 
ably to the north of that of the Common Eider, as it lias 
not been met with to the southward of the Orkneys, and the 
other northerly Scottish Isles. In one of the former (Papa 
Westra), Mr Buelock, proprietor of the late London Mu- 
seum, foihd it breeding in the month of June; but as he 
appears only to have met with a single nest during his tour, 
and the bird is mentioned by Pennant as only sometimes 
visiting the Orkneys, it can scarcely lie considered as en- 
titled to the phrase used by Mr Stephens, in the Continua- 
tion of Shaw’s General Zoology, viz. a bird common in 
the Orcades and other parts Scotland.'''* ^In Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and other countries of the Frigid Zone, up to 
very high latitudes, it is found in great abundance, in num- 
bers equal to the Common Eider ; and with which it fre- 
quently associates, as we learn from Captain Sabine, in his 
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Memoir of the Birds of Greenland. Its habits are also akin 
to those of th(‘ oilier, and its food is of the same nature. 
The dowji of the King Eider is of equal fineness and elasti- 
city, and is collected by the natives indiscriminately with 
that of the preceding kind. — The nest is formed of alga*, 
grass, moss, &c. according to what the locality may supply, 
and the eggs are in number from four to six, very similar in 
size and colour to those of its congener; and which, like 
them, are covered with the down ])1 licked from the ])arent 
bird as incubation ]>roceeds. From the figure given by 
Captain Sabine, of the lower part of the trachea of this 
species, it appears of similar formation (o that of the Com- 
mon Eider; the tympanum being nearly of the same size, 
and of the same flattened globular sha])e. The bronchi are 
also much ^ike, that jiroceeding from thi* enlargement being 
of a greater diameter towards its centre, and both suddenly 
contracting where they join the lungs. 'J'he King Eider is 
supposed, and 1 believe correctly, to be the same length of 
time in attaining maturity as the other sjiecies. By the 
Greenlanders the flesh is much esteemed, and tlie gibbous 
])art (or elevated plates) of the bill is consiilered a great de- 
licacy. T\\c skins of these birds, sewed together, are formed 
into various comfortable articles of clothing. 

Fj.ate 71. represents the Male and Female, rather below 
the natural size. 

Bill vermilion-red, with the nail flesh-r(*d. The frontal 
plates of the bill, which are very large and perjiendicu- 
lar, dee]i orange. Legs and toes ochreous-yeUow, with 
t^ie webs darker. Fi outlet line that surrounds the 
frontal ])lates, under eyelid, and the figure like a V on 
the throati aix* deep velvet-black. Crown of the head, 
and of the neck, fine bluisli-grey. Cheeks pistachio- 
green. 'rhe superciliary line and breast pale ochreous- 
yellow. Mantle, lesser wing-coverts, and sides of the 
rum)), white. Scajnilars, greater coverts, curved tertials, 
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riiiiip and tail-coverts, belly and abdomen, ink-black. 

The liorder of the wings, greater quills, and tail, brown- 
ish-black. , 

The female so closely rest^mbles in her colours the female J'’^"***^*^* 
of the Common Eider as to render minute dehcrn)tioii 
unnecessary. She may, liowever, always be distin- 
guished from the other by the fornr of the frontal 
))lates, which, instead of being horizontal, are nearly 
A ertical. 

The young males resemble, the female.-^ for the first year, 
and the changes seem to (K*ciir like those of the Com- 
mon Eich'i*. 


fifENus FlJLlfll7LA, lUr, Leach. PC?(‘I1A11D. 

(.IMillH CHARAtTEKs. 

JliLL as long as the iiead ; slightly elevated at thej)ase ; 
1)1 oad, and nearly etjiially so throughout its length; de- 
])resse(l towards the ti]), which is rouiulecl and armed with a 
small <leflected nail. Hoth mandibles laminated ; tlie plates 
broad, and entirely concealed by the deflected margins of 
the bill. Nostrils at a short distance from the base, lateral, 
oblong, rather small. Wings concave, acute; tlie first and 
second®j[uill-fcathers being nearly ecpial in length. Tail 
generally short, rounded, consisting of sixteen or fourteen 
j)ointed feathers. Legs having the tarsus much shorter than 
the middle and outer toes. Feet large, webbed, with the 
outer and middle toes of equal length ; hind toe having a 
large lobated membrane. General form short and broad ; 
with the neck rather thick and short ; arid the legs placed 
far backwards. 

The members of this genus, which are numerous, ha\e 
tlie bill of similar shape to that of the fonma* subfamily, but 
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the laminated plates are larger and coarser, and entirely 
concealed by the margins of the mandibles. In general form 
they are ajso much shorter, thicker, and more depressed; 
and the backward situation of the legs, with the great size 
-of their feet, make them move awkwardly and badly on 
and . They swim well, though apparently deep in the wa- 
ter, from their flattened shape; and they are excellent divers. 
It is in this latter mode, indeed, they obtain the chief part 
of their food, consisting of aquatic plants and their roots, aS 
well as mollusca and worms. They inhabit the rivers and 
lakes of the interior of the country, and some of them are 
occasionally found on the sea-cc^asts. The tracheal organi- 
zation of the whole genus is upon one uniform plan, and the 
differences are only such as might naturally be expected in 
distinct specifes. The lower extremity or labyrinth consists 
of a bony box, or, as it is called, Orca, farmed by the en- 
largement and ossification of the lower larynx; from the 
bottom of which the right bronchial tube issues. On the 
left side of the orcfls, and attached to it, is a large orbicular 
compressed chamber, called the l^ympanum or Druniy formed 
by a bony arch, more or less covered by a thin membrane; 
and to the base of this the left bronchial tube is attached. 
The flight of the members of this genus is rapid,* and sus- 
tained by quick strokes of the wings ; and is often at a great 
elevation in the air. Their colours are generally plain, and 
not possessing much variety ; and none of them ^ve the 
metallic lustre on the secondary quills that distinguishes 
most of the Anatinoi^ which in them has been appropriately 
termed the Beauty Spot, or Speculum. They are natives of 
the Arctic Regions, passing the summer in very high lati- 
tudes; and in the winter their equatorial migrations are 
more or less ext^ded according to the severity of the season. 
Their flesh tender and palatable ; in some species of fine 
flavour, as in FuUguIa Vallis^icriay from North America. 
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RED-HEADED POCHARD. 


Fuligula ferina, StcpL 
PLATE LXllI. Fig. 1. 

Fuligula ferina, Steph, Shaw’s Zool. 12. 193. 

Anas ferina, Linn, Syst. 1. 293. sp. 31. — CmeL Syst. 1. ri^O,-^Lath, Inil. 

Oniith. 2. 892. sp. 77. — IVils, Amer. Orn. 8. 119. pi. 79. %. 9. male. 
Anas rufa, Cme/, Syst. 515. 71 — Lal/i. Iiid. Oni. 2. 993. sp. 79. 

Anas feva fusca, /Liii Syn. 143. A. 

Nyroca ferina, Fiem, Brit. Aiiiin. 1. 121. No. 192. 

Penelope, Jiriss, Orn. 9. 394. 19. t. 35. f. 1. 

Alilouin, Ois. 9. 219 — Id. PI. Knl. 993. male. 

Canard Milouin, Temm, Man. d’Orii. 2. 999. 

Die Tafel-Ente, FecJuft. Naturg. Deut. 4. 1929. — Mcycvy Tasschenb. Dent. 
2. 527. 

Pochard, or Bed-headed Wigeon, Penn. Br. Xool. 2. 999. No. 294. — Arcl. 

ZooL 2. 491 AlhirCs Birds, 2- pi 98 — Lath. Syn. 9. 523 — hi Sup. 

2. 354. — Id. in '^I’rans. liiiin. Soc. 4. 119. pi. 14. f. 5. 9. (Trachea.)— 

Lewin's Br. Birds, 7- !>!• 25.3 Mont. Ornilh. Diet, and Sup. — liewiek*s 

Br. Birds, ed. 1926, p. t. 353.— IFi7.v. Amer. Orn. 9. 119. pi. 70. t 6 — 
Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 121. sp. 192. 

Provincial — Poker, Dun-Bird, Bed-headed Poker, Clrcat- headed 
Wigeon, Blue Poker, Vare-headed Wigeon, AttileDuc k, Dun- 
Cur. 


In the Fens ot Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and other eastern, 1 enodical 
/.I • 1 -n. 1 1 • visitant, 

as well as some oi tiie Routhern counties, the Pochard is a 

common and well-known species during its winter migration, 

and is sent in great numbers to the London market (wliere 

it is sold under the name of the Dun Bird ) ; but from its 

diving j#opensity, and the alarm it fretpiently creates, it is 

ever an unwelcome visitor to the decoys. In the northern 

parts of England and in Scotland it is comparatively of rare 

occurrence, either from the deficiency of some particular 

aquatic plants and grasses, or from these districts being out 

of its migratory line from the north-eastern parts of Eurojie. 

It is almost always seen upon the water, where it swims 

very rapidly, but apparently deep, arising from its flattened 

form. It dives well, and mostly for its food ; remaining for 

a long time under the surface. It has also great swiftness 

on wing ; and when in flocks, Pochai'ds always fly in a very 
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coni})act body, and not in the triangidar sliape that we sec 
in wild ducks, Sic. — Montacuj, in the Supplement to his 
Ornithoh^gical Dictionary, states, that vast quantities of 
these birds were formerly taken by nets, in a way similar to 
that in iisi* for catching WiKidcocks. Poles were erected at 
the avenues of the |K)o1s, or of the decoys, to wj]ich the birds 
resorted ; and when great miinlu'rs had collc'cted there, a iu‘t 
at the darkening was raised by })nllies attached to tlie j)oles, 
beneath which had pr(‘viously been dug a deej) trench or pit. 
The Pochards (which, like main of die Anatidie, feed at 
night-fall), on (juitting the pool. Hew into the net, and flut- 
tering dowMiwards, were received into the pit, from wlience 
they were unable to rise. Twenty dozcMis, it is said, ha\'e 
thus been taken at one flight. This mode of capture, how- 
ever, is not now resorted to, from the decreased numbers iif 
w'ater-fowl throughout tin? kingdom, in consequence of the 
general system of draining; and the birds sent to market 
now are either caught in the common decoy, or killed by the 
fowling-piece. The present is a widely-sjiread sjiecies, in- 
habiting during summer the north-eastern parts of Euro[)e, 
Northern Asia., and North AmiTica. In winter its migra- 
tions sometimes extend tolerably far to the soutliward, as it 
is rcjiorted to have been met w ith in Egy))l ; and in America, 
during that pt*riod, it is ])lentiful in South Carolina and 
Louisiana. It is usually found in fresh-water lakes, rivers, 
and marshes; but occasionally on the sea-coast, near to the 
Nest, &c. mouths of rivers. — It breeds amongst the aquatic herbage^ 
and is stated to lay twelve or thirteen eggs, of a greenish- 
w'hite. The Pochard s<K>n beconu's very tame when in con- 
finement, and will thrive w'ell upon grain, kc. if supplied 
with free access to water; being unable to exert itself much 
on land, from the position of its legs, and the great size of 
its feet. The trachea of the male is of nearly an e(pial dia- 
meter for upwards of two-thirds of its length; from thence 
it gradually contracts to its junction with the area, or box; 
and is composed of r/ilirr cylindrical rings. Tlie orca is not 
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much elevated, and forms an oblique line with the tracliea 
The tvm])amnn, or drum, is about half an ineli in diameter 
and the membrane of the exterior face is divided by a niesia] 
bony arch. The flesh of this bird is tender and well-flavoured ; 
unless killed in the neighbourhood of the st*a, w’hen it fre- 
(|uently ac(|inres a rank and fishy taste. 

Pi ATE 63. b'i«». 1. re|)resents the Male Pochard, of thi^ na- 
tural size. 

lb!l bluisl\-^rey, with the tip and base black. Tarsi and Menoral 
toes bluish-grev, with the nuMuhraiies darker. Irides 
velloAv. Head and n<‘ck deep orange-brown. Mantle, Male, 
breast, and rum]), black. Lower part of the back, acOn 
])ulars, wing-cov(‘rts, thighs and flanks, greyish-white, 
with numerous zigzag lint‘s of black. Jlelly and abdo- 
men skim-mil k-wiiite, with pale ash-coloured waving 
lines. Quills and tail ash-grey. 

The following is the descrijition of a variety, killed upon 
the Northumberland coast, and now in my collec. 
tion : — 

Head and neck bright reddish-orange, passing into reddislr 
AS hittf upon the crown. Breast very pale broccoli- brown, 
with a silky lustre. All the rest of the body greyish- 
white, with numerous very fine zigzag lines of a darker 
shade. Quills and tail {)lain greyish- white. Legs and 
toes ash-grey, with tlie membranes tlarkei'. 
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Rare visi- 
tant. 


Food. 


RED-CRESTED POCHARD. 

FvLIGULA HUFINAf Sl(!ph. 


nifina, Shnw's Zool. 12. ltl». j)l. r>4. 

Anas riifina, PalL Reis. 2. Syst. 1. .'*41. 118.— Ind. Om. 

2. 870. sj». JI4. — Yarrcll^ in i^ooL .lourn. 2. 402. 

Anas capiie rut’o major, liaii Syn. 140. — Will. Orn. 270- 
Anas listularis cristata, Rms. 8. 308. 22. 

lie (^^inard sillleiir hu])jie, Buff. OLs. !). 182.— Id. 1*1. Enl 028. male — Tenwu 
Man. d’Ornitli. 2. 804. 

Kolbenente, BeM. Naturg. Dcut. 4. 1021. — Meyer, Tasschenb. 2. 518. 
Clreat lled-lieaded Duck, Will. (Angl.) 304. 

Rcd-crested Duck, Lath. Syn. 0. r»44. 82. 
lled-crested Pochard, Shavj's ZooL 12. 188. ])1. 54. 


I have admitted this species into tlic list of onr Fauna, as 
a rare visitant, on the authority of Mr Yarhell, who (in 
the second volume* of the Zoological »Journal) has described 
an immature male, that was shot near Boston in Lincoln, 
sliire in January 18S6, on fresh-water, whilst feeding in com- 
pany with some Wigeons. It is a native of the north-east- 
ern parts of Europe, and of northern Asia ; and, during its 
winter migration, is met with in Turkey, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria, as well as on the shores of the Caspian Sea, occasionally 
extending its flights as far westward as the lakes of Switzer- 
land and Italy. It exceeds the lled-headcd Pochard in size, 
and is a handsome bird in plumage and general appearance. 
In the tracheal organization, the tube (according to Tem- 
minck) undergoes a sudden contraction a little below the 
upper larynx, and again where it is joined to the labyrinth, 
which latter part is farmed of the area and tympanuvi, ap- 
proaching in shape and size to those of the preceding species. 
The present bird inhabits fresh- water lakes and the rivers of 
the interior of its respective countries, and is rarely found 
on sca-coasts, living on acpiatic plants, seeds, and mollus- 
cous animals. Its summer retreats, and the particulars of 
its nidification, remain in obscurity. 
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In the Adult Male, the bill and irides are vermilion-red ; Gcnoral 
the nail of the former being white. Legs orange-red, tion”'* 
with the membranes black. Head, cheek s,^and upper IMale. 
part of the neck, bright chestnut-brown, with the fea- 
thers long and silky, forming a rounded kind of crest. 

Lower part of the neck, breast, belly, and abdomen, 
deep black. Back, wings, and tail, yellowish-brown. 

Flanks and sides, bend of the wings, basal part of the 
quills, speculum, and semilunar patcli over each shoul- 
der, white. 

The following is the description given by Mr Yakbell 
of the Young Male above referred to. Irides and bill 
bright vermilion, with the nail white. Sides of the 
head and neck chestnut, but lighter in colour at the top 
of the head, where the feathers are elongated, forming a 
crest. The nape and low'er part of the neck dark brown. 

Upper part of the back and scapulars light brown. 
Wing-coverts ash-brown ; over each shoulder is a white 
semi-lunar patch; speculum white; the shafts and a 
part of each wing primary white, the edges and tip 
dusky. Abilomen light brown. Under surface of the 
wings, sides, and flanks, white, tinged faintly with pink. 
Tail-feathers ash-brown. Tipped and under tail-coverts 
dark brown. Legs and toes orange, with the webs 
black. 

The Female has the crown of the head, occiput, and nape Female, 
of the neck, deep umber-brown, with the crest less con- 
spicuous than in the male. Cheeks, throat, and sides 
of the neck, pale broccoli-brown. Back, wings, and 
tail, yellowish-brown, tinged with ochreous-yellow. No 
patch of white on the shoulders. Speculum greyish- 
white. Bill, legs, and toes, brown, tinged with tile- 
red. 
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Hare visi- 
tant. 


NYROCA POCHARD. 

Fujjgula ^YHOcAy Steph, 
PLATE LXIIJ. Fio. 2. 


Fuligula Nyroca, Stephem^ Shaw’s ZooL 12. 201. pi. 55. 

.Anas Nyroca, Gmel Syst. 1. 642. — Ijath, Ind. Om. 2. flOO. sp. 01. 

Anas Africana, Gmel Syst 1. 522. — Ijath, Ind. ^)rii. 2. 875. sp. 104. 

liultock, in Trans. Tinn. Soc. 1 1. 178. 

Anas terruginea, Gmel Syst 1. 62a — La^i, Ind. Oni. 2. 806. sp. 84. ? 
Nyr(K*a leucophthalmos, Flenu Br. Anim. 1. 121. sp. 181. 

La Sarcelle d’K^pte, Buffi Ois. 9. 273 — Id. PI. Enl. 1000. 

Canard h'lris biwe, ou Nyroca, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 870. 

Die Weissaugige Knte, Meyet^ Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 520. 

Tufted Duck, Lath, Syn. A 541. 79. var. A. 

African Teal, Lath Syn. 6. 555. 

P'errugineous Duck^ Peaii. Br. Zool. 2.4101. No. 285. ? — Supp. to 
Om. Diet 

Castancous Duck, Mml App. to Sup. Orniih. Diet. 

Olive Tufted Duck, Sow. Br. Miscell. 1. pi. 21. 

White Eye, Flem. Brt.Anim. 1. 121. sp. 181. 

Nyroca Pochard, ShaiFs Zool. 12. 201. jd. 65. 


As it still appears doubtful to what spc‘i*i(*s the Ferragi- 
wus Dttjckoi Pennant's British ZtK)lofry should be referred, 
1 have quoted the synonym in the present instance, with a 
query as to its eorreetn^s. Montagu, in tlu* Sii])plenient to 
his Ornithological Dictionary, conceived Pennant’s bird to 
be the female of the one he described under the title of the 
FerruffinvoUfS Duck, but which, according to his description, 
seems to have been a young male of the Nyroca. After-' 
wards, in his ApjK*ndix to the Supplement, uj)on an exami- 
nation of the ])roper female of the Nyroca^ he changed his 
opinion, being unable to reconcile it with the short account 
in Pennant ; and the subject of which, he there suggests, 
may possibly be the Nyroca in its young state, though he 
seems more inclined (from the figure in Pennant’s work) to 
suppose it to be actually a female Wigc&n in the autumnal 
plumage. In Britain, the Nyroca Pochard is considered a 
scarce bird, and indeed, till within' a few years past, was 
reckoned one of our rarest visitants. Of late, however, it 
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ROOK. 

CoHvus FRuaiLEGUSj JAhh, 


PI.ATK XXXII. 


Corvus frut^ilcgiis, Linn, Syst. 1. 4. — Gmel. Syst. 1. (). rMJCJ. S]). 4 

Laik, Iiid. Ornith. v. 1. ji. 152. sp. 5. 

Cornix nipfra friiafilf^a. Rati Syii. p. 8:5. A. — JVill. p. lU. 1. 1«. 

Coniix Iriigiloira, Urisa. 2. p. U». *.». 

Ja? Frcu ou Frayoiinc, Rujf'. Ois. v. 5. p. 55.—^/^/. PI. Etil. 484. 

Froux, Tcmm. Alan. (rOrnith. v. 1. p. 110. 

Saat-liahe, Rvchst. Naturg. Doiit. v. 2. }). 1100 — Mcjjer, 'J’asschenb. Dent. 
V. 1. p. !I7 Rrisrh. Vo|^. t. (M. 

Kook, Hr. Zool. V. 2. 221. 78 — Aivt. Xool. 2. p. 250. A — IVi/f. (Ang.) 

]). 128 — Lnviu's Hr. Birds, I. t. 85 Lath. Sy ii. 1. p. 872. 4 hi. Supp. 

]). 78 Mont. Ornith. — RetricA'f: Jlr. Birds, 1. p. 71 Rult. Cat. 

Dorset, p. 4. — Shaio\*! ^<»ol. v. 7- p* 847- 


The rook is in o(*iK*rol rather laro*er than tlie Carrion-Crow, 
from which it g-rcotly differs in habits. Its l)ill is also longer, 
the upper niandihle weaker, and not so inucli arched, and 
the* glossy tint of its j)linnage more inclined to pur])le. 

Til the adult state it is easily distinguished by the naked 
and scurfy white skin at the b;ise of its bill and on the cliin, 
produced by the abrasion of its bristly feathers, wdiich, in 
tile young bird, cover this jiart and the nostrils * : These 
feathers are generally worn off by constant thrusting of its 
bill into the soil in search of worms and the larva* of tin* dif- 
ferent insects, that form its principal food. It also eats grain 
and other seeds. The Kook has erronc'ously been viewed in 
tile light of an enemy by most husbandmen, and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to banish it, or to 
extirpate the breed. But wherever this measure has been 

• Air Bewtck holds this to be an original peculiarity, and not produced 
by the above mentioned cause ; and says, that the same appearance has 
been observed in those brought up in a domesticated state, and not uncler- 
going the usual method ol* subsistence. I have kept Books till they have 
been more than a year old, without noticing anv approach to this peculia- 
rity ; and, in a wild state, it is usually apparent before that period. 

voi.. 1. / 


Food. 
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carried into effect, tlie most serious injury to the corn and 
other crops has invariably followed, from tlic unchecked dev 
vastations^of the grub and cateq)illar. As experience is the 
sure test of utility, a change of coniluct has in consequence 
been partially adopted ; and some farmers now find the en- 
couragement of the breed of Rooks to be greatly to their in- 
terest, in freeing their lands from tlie grub of the cockchafer 
( Melolontka vulgaris J, an insect very abundant in many of 
the southern counties. In Northumberland I have Witnessed 
its usefulness in feeding on the larvie of the insec^ CQjnmonly 
known by the name of Harry Longlcgs (Tipula oleracea), 
which is particularly destructive to the roois' of grain and 
young clovers. Rooks are strictly gregarious, not only breed- 
ing, but living and seeking their food together, during the 
whole year, in numerous societies. They breed on the same 
trees, and generally occupy'the same nest through successive 
years, and none but natives are permitted to become members 
of each society *. 

Tlu'y frequent cultivated districts, and the loftiest trees in 
the immediate vicinity of old country residences, are generally 
chosen for their habitations. There are even many instances 
of colonies being established in the middle of populous cities 
and towns, where they have been allowed to breed unmo- 
lested. 

Early in the spring, as the season of jmiring, and the period 
of incubation approach, the rookery exhibits an amusing scene 
of provident industry, which is described in White’s Natu- 
ral History Selborne, with tlu‘ author’s characteristic and 
strong touches. 

During incubation the female bird is a siduously attended 
and fed by the male, whose kind oflices she? receives with flut- 

• A remarkable instance of their aversion to strangers is given by Be- 
wick in his history of the Hook ; and a curious account of the contentions 
betw'ccn two colonies of Hooks and Herons, is narrated in Hutchinson’s 
History of Cumherland. 
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tering wings, open beak, and the same interrupted note, tliat 
must have been generally o])served in the young birds. 

The eggs of the Rook are four or five in mnnber, of a 
bluish-green colour, blotched with darker stains. After tlie 
yoiing have t^eii wing, the old birds sometimes forsake the 
iiest-trees, but invariably return to them again in October, at 
w'hich time tliey are observed occasionally to repair their 
nests. 

The Rook is common througlu>ut England, and the greater 
part of Scotland. It is a native of most of the* temperate 
Europeaii regions, and of soirie ])arts of Asia. According to 
Latham, it is migratory in J^Vance and Silesia, and he adds, 
that it is a singular larcuinstance the Islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey should be without Rooks, particularly when it is 
ascertained that they frequently fly across the channel, from 
this country to France. 

Pi.ATic 30. Figure of the natural size. 

Bill bluish-black, the base, in the adidt bird, tlenuded of C.cncral 
feathers, and covered with a white scurf. Whole pin- 
mage black, glossed with rich tints of blue and violet- 
])urple. Feathers on the back of the neck long, loose, 
and silky. Legs and claws black. 

This bird is subjected to considerable variation of plumage, 
being sometimes found of a pure white, or of a piebald 
appearance. I possessed two of a sienna-yellow^ colour, 
with the wings and tail inclining to yi*llow'ish-grey, with 
red i rides, and with the bill, legs, and toes, flesh- red, 
taken from the same nest, in which were also two of tlu' 
usual colour. 
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JACKDAW. 

Conrijs MONEmiL.u Lwn, 

PI.ATE XXXI. Fir.. 1. 

Corviis monedula, Linn. Syst. 1. j). 15(>. (i — Fan. Suec. No. 89. — Omr/. 

Syst. 1. j). iijO. sf). 0 . — LaUu Incl. Ornith. v. 1. j). 154. sp. 11 Rriss. 2. 

p. LM. (J — Rtiii Syn. p. 40. i. 5 Will. p. «5. 1. 10. 

1 .0 Choucas, Buff. 6is. v. :i. p. 00. — Id. Tl. Fnl. 52:1. 

Chouras, Tnujn. Man d’Ornith. v. 1. j). 111. 

Dio Dohle odor 'I’lirm-Rabo, Naturp^. Dent. v. 2. p. 1213. — Frisch, 

Vog. t. 07. and (ilt — Meyer, Tassohoiib. Dout. v. 1. j;. 00. 

Jackdaw, Hr. Zool. 1. No. 01. t. 34. — 7\rct. Xool. 2. p. 251. — White's Hist. 
Solli. p. 5JI. and (JO — Lath. Syn. 1. j). 370. 0. — Id. Supp. p. T8, — Lewin's 

Hr. Hirds, 1. t. 37 — Will. (Ang.) ji. 125. t. 10. — Mont. Ornith. Diet 

Pnlt. Cat. Dorset, p. 5. — Betnck\s Hr. Hirds, 1. 73 l.oie's Fan. Oread. 

p. 40. sji. 3 Shaw's Zool. 7* p« 350. 

Pitovi.vciAi Daw, .Jack. 

This well-known species is an inhabitant of all the culti- 
vates! districts of England and Scotlaiul. The belfries of 
churches, old toiN crs, and large deserted buildings, areitsfii- 
vourite aliodes. These are its usual breeding places, but 
where* such situatienis do imt occur, it has ree;ourse to the 
hole's of elecaveel tress, or to the Icelges of rocks, and has been 
Nost, Ac. known even to build in a rabbit burrow*. — The nest is com. 

pose'd of sticks, anel lineel with wool and either seift materials. 
'^^I’'he eggs, whie h vary from femr to seven, are of a jiale green- 
ish-blue, spotted with blackish-brown, rather confluent at the 
Food. larger e'nd. — 'i'he Jackdaw is an omnivorous bird, feeding 
u{)on weirms, inse:‘cts, grain, fruit, e’ggs of various birds, and 
carriem. It is gregarious, often associating in considerable 
numbers with lioeiks during the autinun and winter. It can 
be easily doine'sticatcd, seion becomes remarkably familiar, and 
may be taught to articulate various words distinctly. It is, 
however, at the same time very mischievous, and, like the 
raven, has its j)eculiar hiding-places, where it not only de- 
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posits j)art of its ])rovisi()ii, but wluiU'ver it can purloin in tlu* 
i'oursc of its (loincstic rounds. 

It is generally found throiigbout Euro|)e, and, aeeording 
to Temmixck, is very abundant in Holland. 


Plate 31 . Fig. 1 . Natural si/e. 

Bill black. Irides greyish-white. To}) of the head black, 
witli violet reflections, the feathers distinct and rounded. 
Back ])art of the head and nape of the neck dark smoke- 
grey, the feathers o])en and silky in texture. U|)j)ei 
parts greyish-black. Wing coverts and secondary (juill.> 
black, glossed with blue and violet. Diuli'r ])arts bluish- 
black. lA‘gs, toes, and claws, black. 

White varieties are sonu'times met with, and in these the 
irides are red. Others t‘ntirely black, or black and 
white, are mentioned by different authors. 


( ilMU'ruI 
tiiiii. 


V.jrii-lii-;'. 


(iEMJs PICA, Biass. PIE. 


< UN KIM C C 1 1 A II A < :T U KS. 

Bill strong, comjiresscd, with the u|)|)er mandible arched, 
the tij) slightly einarginate, and bent over that of the lower 
one. Commissure gently arched. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
round, hidden from view by incumbent setaceous teatliers. 
Thighs short, rounded ; the first ijuill-feather narrow, and 
little more than half the length of the second ; tlu* fourth 
and fifth of nearly equal length, and the longi‘st in the wing. 
I'ail long, and graduated. 

Legs of mean length, with the tarsi and toes jilated. 
Outer toe joined at its base to the middle one*. Claws strong, 
and curved ; that of the hind toe the largest. 

The Pies, although nearly allied to the Crows, differ suffi- 
ciently from them in form and habits, to warrant tlu* generic 
sejiaration first made by Brisson, and since adopted by most 
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ornithologists of the present day. Besides our well-known 
bird, the Common Magjne, this genus contains several exotic 
species, as Pica albicollis^ Pica Krythoryiichos^ Pica vagabun- 
da, &c. ; of all wliich the Magpie perhaps approaches nearest 
to the true Crows, the bill being longer and less curved than in 
the other spc^cies, and the texture of the plumage not so silky, 
or decomposed. Its members are also nearly connected with 
the Jays (genus Garrulus), by the intervention of certain 
s})ecies of the latter, in which the tail, instead of being square, 
becomes slightly rounded, or cuneated. l''heir flight, from 
the roundness of their wings, diflers from that of the Crows, 
and is siip}>orted by short and quick strokes. They are 
omnivorous, and birds of a bold character ; and (like most 
of the Corvida*), when tamed, are much addicted to carrying 
oft* any glittering objects. They have rough and disagree- 
able voi<!es, but may be taught to whistle, and even to arti- 
culate words with tolerable distinctness. 


MAGPIE. 


Pica ytEisANOLEXiCA, VieilL 


PLATE XXXI. Fig. 2. 


Corviis Pica, Linn, Syst. l.}». 157. 13 Fan. Suec. No. f)2. — Cmd. Syst. J. 

]). ;{7a. — Lath, Ind. Ornitli. \, 1. 162. sp. .*12 — Uaii Svn- ]». -ll. A. 1. — 
Will, p. «7. t. 19 — lirUs, 2. j). 35. 1 — Wils, Amor. Orn.‘ v. 4. p. 75. PL 35. 
i: 2. 

La Pie, Buff. Ois. v. 3. p. 65 Id, PI. Enl. 488. 

Pie, Tvmm, Man. d’Omith. v. 1. p. 113. 

Giirtcn-Grabe, Bechst, Naturg. Deut. v. 2. p. 1267. — Frisch^ t. 14. 

Magjno, Hr. Zool. 1. No. TH, — Arct. Zool. 2. No. 66. — Lewin^s Br. Birds, 

t. 39 — Will. (Ang.) p. 127. t. 19 — Lath, Syii. 1. p. 392. 29 Jd, Sujip. 

p. 89 — Mont. Grnith. 'Diet — linfiick\s Br. Birds Pidt. Cat. Dorset. 

p. 5. — y>m, Br. Birds, 4. t. 95. — Shatv*s ZokA, 7- p. 369. — North. Zoo\, 2. 
292. No. *15. 

Provincial — P ianet, Madge. 

This common but handsome species is generally dispersed 
through the united kingdom, except in very mountainous 
districts. It is a bird of a crafty and restless disposition, 
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and, although shy, and singularly wary, is frequiMitly socmi 
near the habitation of man. — In diet, it is omnivorous. No rood, 
animal food, observes. Montagu, comes amiss to its voracious 
appetite. It preys indiscriminately upon young poultry, 
eggs, and tender lambs, as well as the most offensive (rarrion. 

Is very destructive to the young of all kinds of game, and 
does not refuse grain, insects, and worms. 

These birds are usually observed in pairs, and continue 
together through the whole year. At times, however, they 
apj)ear to hold social meetings, during which they are very 
clamorous, and maintain a continued chattering. In winter, 
they often assembli? in numbers to roost in particular districts, 
but separate again through the day. When an old bird of 
this species has been shot, or caught in a trap, during the 
l)reeding season, I have frequently been surprised at the short 
period that intervened before the survivor was provided with 
another mate, in some instances scarcely exceeding the space 
of a day. 

In the fabrication of its nest, the Magpie dis])lays wonder- Nest, Ac. 
ful ingenuity, rendering it not only a. sheltered and warm re- 
sidence for its 3 'oung, but even a secure fortress against ex- 
ternal enemies. The outer part is composed of sticks, lined 
with a thick plastering of clay, on which is disposed a soft 
bed of the small fibres of roots and dry grass. Over the* 
body of the nest is erected a covering or dome, composed of 
the sharpest thorny twigs (those of the black or sloe thorn 
being generally preferred), closely interwoven, so as to pre- 
clude all entrance except at one or two small lateral lioles, 
barely large enough for the admission and egress of tlu* 
owners. The number of the eggs is from six to eight, of a 
yellowdsh-grey colour, speckled with yellowish-brown. The 
place selected for nidification varies, depending on the faci- 
lities afforded, but always with a view to securitv. Wliere 
trees abound, that which is loftiest, or difficult of access, is 
chosen, and, in failure of these, the most impenetrable hedge* 
or thorn bush. If taken young, it soon becomes tame, and, 
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like* otliers of this genus, may be taught tricks, and the arti- 
culation of some words. When alarmed, the Magpie gives 
warning to all other birds and animals of the approaching 
danger by its chattering note, the import of which appears to 
be iinderstmid, and universally attended to. In the* northern 
parts of England, tlie lingering remains of popular supersti- 
tion still attach to the appearance of this bird, and various 
are the evtmts predicted from the numbers seen together, 
their inode of flight, &c. The species is found in most of 
the temperate and northern regions of the* Old Continent ; 
and in Asia, it is met with inhabiting the jilains, in Siberia, 
and as far as ICaintschatka. According to Temminck and 
Dr Riciiaiidson, this bird exhilnts also no specific difierence 
in many jiarts of North Americ;a. 

Plate 31. Fig. 2. Natural size. 

Bill black, with a small notch at the tip. Irides dark 
brown. Head, neck, back and breast black. Tht* fea- 
thers on the throat very open in the texture, having but 
few liarbs, and terminating with a bristle. Scapulars 
and belly white. Adjoining the tail-coverts is a bar of 
greyish- white, loose silky feathers. Bump and vent 
black. Wings glossed with blue and green reflt^ctions. 
The central })arts of the inner Avebs of the quill- feathers 
white. First quill -feather very short, the fourth and 
fifth being the longest. Tail about ten inches in length, 
bluish-black, glossed Avith golden-green, blue, and pur- 
ple, producing in different lights the richest iridescent 
reflections ; is very Avedge-shaped, the feathers rapidly 
decreasing in length to the outermost, Avhich arc scarce- 
ly half the length of the two central feathers, which are 
even. Legs and claAvs black. The female resembles the 
male bird, but is generally inferior in size. 
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Genus GARRULUS, I^riss. JAY. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Rill shorter tlian the head, conical, slightly coinpresst‘d, 
strait at the base, rather deflected towards the tip, which is 
faintly eniarginated. Tlie lower mandible of nearly equal 
thickness,' and having its cul men equally convex with that of 
the upper. Coniinissiire strait. Head crested. Nt)strils basal, 
lateral, hidden from view by short setaceous plumes. 

Wings rounded, Avith the first quill-feather sliort; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth of nearly equal length, and tht‘ long- 
est in the wing. Tail of mean length ; square, or slightly 
rounded. General plumage loose and soft. 

Legs weaker than in gtauis Co7'Vu,s\ Tarsi longer than 
the middle toe. l^he outer tot' joined at its base to the mid- 
dle one, and longer than the inner. Hind toe strong, with a 
dilated sole. Claws stout, moderately curved, and sharp; 
that upon the hind toe stronger and longer than any of tlie 
rest. 

The .Jays form a well-distinguished grouj) among the ( V>r- 
vidte, atjd, with otlier nearly allied forms, are considered by 
Mr Swaixson as composing one of the five minor divisions 
of the family under the title of Garrulina, In their habits, 
they are more arboreal, or addicted to j)erching, than the 
preceding genera; and inhabit woods and forests. Their 
food is not of so general a character, being more restricted 
to insects, larvae, fruits, and pulse, though they occasionally 
suck the eggs, and devour the young, of smaller birds. Tliey 
are of a restless and noisy disposition, and their notes are 
usually harsh and unpleasant. The Jays belonging to the 
Old World form a marked group, and bear a strong re- 
semblance to each other. Those of the New Contiiu'iit are 
distinguished by the rich blues of their jduinagi?, which 
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prevails to a greater or less degree throughout most of the 
species. It is probable that a strict examination may shew 
the propriety of further division in this genus. 


JAY. 

Garrulus glakdarjus. 


PLATE XXXVI. 


Corviis glandarius, Lmn. Svst. 1. p. 256. 7 — OmcL Svst. 1. p. .378 — Lath. 

Ind. Orn. 1. p. 157. 18— Syn. p. 41. A. 2 JVilL j). 88. t. 2,9. 

Garrulus, Jirisft, 2. p. 411. 1. 

I.e Geai, liufil Ois. v. 3. p. IO 7 . t. 8 — Id. PL Enl. 481.~Geai, Temm. Man. 

d'Ornith. v. 1. p. 114 . — Le VailL Ois. de Parad, etGcais. PI. 40. and 41. 
Pica glandaria, Klein. Av. p. 61. 21. 

Eichel Kraht', BechsL Naturg. Dcut. v. 2. p. 1243.— FW.vr//., Vog. t. 55. 

,7 ay, Br. Zuol. 1. No. 78.— Arctic Zool. 2. p. 252. K. — Will. (Aiig.) p. 130. 
1. 10. — Birds, t. 38 — naffe'aWv. Birds.— Syn. 1. j». 384. 10. 
— Id. Suppl. j). 79 .— Afow/. Omith. Diet. — Id. SuppL— Pw/A Cat. Dorset, 
j). 5 . — Wale. Syn. 1. 1. 37. — Bewick's Br. Birds, 1. — Shaw's Zooi. v. 7* 
p. 356. 

P no V iNciAL— Jay-Pie. 


The Jay may certainly be ranked as one of the handsomest 
Pood. of our indigenous birds. — It is very common in many parts 
of England and Scotland, particularly in tlistricts where trees 
are abundant, and is weU known by its disagreeable cry. — 
Its food consists of acorns, beech-mast, grain, and various 
productions of the garden, amongst which cherries and [lease 
are particular favourites. It also devours insects and worms, 
and will often not only suck the eggs, but destroy the young 
Nest, Ac. of small birds. — Its nest is generally placed in the closest 
thickets of large woods, and is formed of sticks, lined with 
the fibres of roots. The eggs are five or six in number, of a 
pale blue colour, obscurely blotched with yellowish-brown. 

The progeny are said by Mr Pennant to follow the pa- 
rent birds till the succeeding spring, but I have not been able 
to satisfy myself as to this fact. 

Although tlie usual notes of this bird are harsh and grating 
I0 the ear, yet. we are told by Montagit. that it is capable 
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of littering a pleasant though low sort of song in the spring 
time, introducing at intervals the bleating of a laml), mewing 
of a cat, the note of a hawk, the hooting of an owl, and even 
the neighing of a horse, and these imitations given witi» sucli 
exactness as to deceive many who have heard them. Thi^ 

Jay is frequently tamed, not only on account of the beauty 
of its plumage, but for the facility with which it learns to ar- 
ticulate words, and to imitate a variety of sounds. Bewick 
mentions one that could perform the noise made by the ac- 
tion of a s.aw, and another that had been taught to hound 
cur dog, on the approach of cattle. 

I'hese birds are found in most of the temperate parts of 
liurope, and in France are even abundant, but seldom con- 
gregate largely.* 

Plate 32. Natural size. 

Bill black, conical, slightly notched at the tip. Coinmis- General 
sure strait. Irides pearl-grey. Forehead and crown of 
the head streaked with black, the feathers elongated and 
narrow, and forming a crest, which it can erect or de- 
press at pleasure. From the corners of the mouth are 
black mmistachcs^ |X)inting downwards. Chin white. 

Hind part of the head, back, and scapulars light brown- 
ish-jmrple-red. Rump, breast, and belly white. Lesser 
wing-coverts brownish -orange. Greater coverts beauti- 
fully barred with blue and black ; the feathers stiff and 
compact. Greater quills dusky, the outer webs bluish- 
grey. The six anterior secondaries black, having the 
outer web white towards the base, the two next entirely 
black, the rest brownish-red, tipped with black. Tail 
black, square at the end, the middle feathers having one 
or more pale grey bars at the base. Legs flesh -red, 

* Several beautiful species of the Jav have lately been brought from 
the Jlinialayaii range of mountains, agreeing with the Kuropean ty[)e in 
form, and, in a great measure, in the disposition also of their colours. 

Sonic of these are figured in Goui.n’s “ Century of Himalayan llirds." 


4 
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tinged with yellowish-brown. The female is similar in 
plumage to the male. 

Accidental varieties are sometimes found of a pure white, 
with the wing-coverts pale blue. In such instances, the bill, 
irides, and legs are pale flesh-red. 


(iENiJs FREGILUS, Cuv. CHOUGH. 

GKNEltIC CHAHACTEKS. 

Rill longer than the head, strong at the base, arclied, 
slightly compressed, with the end of the upper mandible 
rather siibiilated, <lrawn to a point without any emargina- 
tion, and extending beyond that of the Iowct, which follows 
the curve of the upper one, without showing any distinct 
angle. Commissure arched. Tomia of both mandibles entire. 
Nostrils basal, oval, hidden by closely-set incumbent seta- 
ceous feathers. Head small, and flat. Wings long, extend- 
ing to more than two-thirds of the length of the tail. First 
quill-feather short ; tlie fourth and fifth the longest in each 
wing. Tail square, or slightly rounded. Nostrils open, 
basal, lateral and egg-shaped, hidden by the reflected bristles 
at the base of tliebill. Feet strong. Legs and toiis plaited. 
The tarsus longer than the middle toe. Toes four, three 
before and one behind ; the outer toe united at its base to 
the middle one. Claws strong, much curved ; that of tlu‘ 
hind toe double the size of the others. 

The birds of this genus (which was established by C-uvieh 
for the reception of the Cornish Chough^ and other exotic 
.species) are easily distinguished from the true Crows by the 
peculiar form of the bill, which indicates a different econo- 
my, and ajjproaches near to that of Epimachus^ and some of 
the Birds of Paradise^ and to which it seems to lead the 
way. These birds are tlie inhabitants of lofty precipices on 
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the sea-cioast, and of alpine r<K;lvs in the interior of the eoim- 
tries to which they belong. They feed chiefly on insects and 
larvae, sought for in holes and crevices, are of a bold and 
inquisitive disposition, but at the same tinu' very warv oi' 
danger, seldom admitting of a near approach. 


CORNISH CHOUGH. 


FuEi.iu^fi (inAci'LVs, Cur, 


riATK XXXIII. 


Pyrrhocorax ^raculus, IVmm. ]\ran. d’Ornith. v. 1. p. 122. 

Corviis ^rarulus, Linn. Syst. 1. p. ir»a. la. — (hnel. Syst. 1. p. ^^l.-^Luth. 

Ind. Ornith. v. 1. p. Hm. 41. 

Corviis docilis, GmvL Syst. 3. ]>. 38a. t. 30. 

C!oracius, seu Pyrrhocorax, Hmi Syn, p. 40. A. 0, — If’'///, j), 80. t. 10. — 
Jirm. 2. ]). 3. t. I. 

('orvus crcniita, tw«c/. Syst. 1. p. 377* — Ln/Zi. liid. Ornith. 1. p. 1(50. 42. 
liO Coracias, on 1a* ( Viracias lluppe on .sonncur, /injL Ois. v. 3. p. 1. and 0. 
t. 1 — A/. PI. Enl. 2rM. 

Stciu-Krahe, BeehsL Naturg. Dent. v. 2. p. 1238 — hL I'asschenh. Dc*ui. 

p. U] Meyer.^ ^rasschcnh. Dent. v. 1. ji. 101. — Id. Vog. Dent. t. Hell. 

Hermit Oow, Lath. Syn. 2. p. 403. 41. — Gesner’s Wood t'row, p. 30C, 
Cornish Chough, Albin, 2. t. 24. — Wilt. (Ang.) p. 120. t. 10. — Ilayc's J5r. 
llirds, t. 0. 

Ited-legged Crow, llr. ^^ool. 1. No. 80. t. 3.5. — l^ennn's Ur. Ilirds, 1. t. 41. — 
iMlh. Syn. 1. p. 401. — Mont. Ornith. Diet — Id. Suppl. — Bull. Cat. Dor- 
se t. ]). 6. — Bewwk\s Ur. Birds, 1. p. 80 . — Shawls Zool. 7* p* '178. 

PaoviNCiAi Cornish DaAv, Cornwall Kae, Killigrew, Chauk-Daw, 

3 lark et- Jew CroAv. 


The Chough is far from being a Jiumerous species in this 
country, and is confined to particular districts. It is found 
on the rocky coasts of Cornwall and Dcjvonshire in England, 
and in Flintshire, Denbighshire, and the Isle of Anglesc?a in 
Wales ; and abounds in the Isle of Man. In Scotland, it 
inhabits the precipices of some of the Hebrides, and the 
western shores of the mainland.* On the Continent, it is 
numerous in the Swiss Alps, and in the "J'yrol, frequenting 

• It is also met with in the neigh boiirlKMui of BerAvick-on-Tweed, upon 
llu* high and rocky coast about St Abb's Head, and Coldingiiani. 
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the loftier regions, and the confines of the glaciers, where it 
breeds, associated with the Alpine Chough (a species of the 
nearly-allied genus Pyrrhocoraa'). With us, it is seldom 
seen far inland, breeding on the sea^cliffs, or in old castles 
and church-towers near the shore. — The nest is formed of 
sticks, lined with a great quantity of wool and hair. The 
eggs are of a bluish-white colour, speckled at the larger end 
with yellowish-brown. It is a bird of a lively gait, and of a 
restless and crafty disposition, and, like many of the Crow 
genus, its attention is particularly caught by glittering ob- 
jects. Its natural food principally consists of insects, even 
the smallest of which it is enabled to reach in the crevices of 
rocks and the joints of walls, by the aid of its slender and 
sharp-pointed bill. It also eats grain and berries. 

It has been remarked, that the Chough will not alight 
upon the turf, if it can possibly avoid it, always preferring 
gravel, stones, or walls. It is easily domesticated, when be- 
gun with at an early period ; and an interesting account of 
a tame bird of this species is given by Montagu, in the 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, to which my 
readers are referred. 

Plate 33. Natural size. 

Bill long, slender, and considerably arched, of a beauti- 
ful orpiment orange-colour. Irides yellowish-brown. 
Whole plumage black, glossed with purple and blue. 
Legs and toes the same colour as the bill. Claws black, 
strong, and hooked. 

The female is of a similar plumage to the male, but rather 
less in size. 

The young of this species, according to Temminck, have 
dark-coloured k?gs previous to the first inoidt ; but 
Montagu asserts them to be orange-coloured from the 
nest. 
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Genus NUCIFRAGA, Bjiiss. NUTCRACKER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Rile conical, longer than the head, and strait; the 
upper mandible liaving its ciilnien rounded, and longer than 
the lower one ; both of them terminating in a slightly obtuse 
point. The lower mandible of ncjirly equal thickness witli 
the upper one, and tapering gradually from the base to the 
point. Conniiissure straight to the base ; from thence back- 
wards sliglitly angulatt‘d. Nostrils in the base of the bill 
round, open, and covered by the reflected frontal bristles. 
Wings long, rounded ; the first quill short ; the fourth and 
fifth equal to each other, and the longest in the wing- 
Tarsus longer than the middle toe. Feet with three tcH‘s 
before, and one behind. The outer toe joined to the middle 
one at its base. Claws not much curved, but very sharp. 

This bird has also been very judiciously separated from 
the Crows by late ornithologists, essentially differing from 
that genus, not only in the conformation of its bill, but in 
its babits. In the latter respect it approaches nearer to the 
Woodpeckers, and seems to form a connecting link between 
the genera Corvns and Picus It is the only known spe- 
cies of this genus 

• It forms apjjarently a still closer tie ]>etween the present and the 
preceding yi'/mi/k'A-,- its bill being very similar in shajie to that of' Cassicus, 
Mr V luons makes this and Barita the introductory genera to the family 
of Corvidee, See Vigors “ on Nat. Aff.” p. 447- 

•f Another species has since been discovered in Central Asia, and 
figured in Gotji.d’s " Century of Himalayan Birds.’^ 
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NUTCRACKER. 

Nuvivuaga Caryocatactes^ liriss. 
PLATE XXXIIl*. 


Niicifraj^a Carvncatactes, liriss. 2. ji. fiO. 1. 6. 1*. 0 — Tcmm. Man. (rOrnitli. 
l.p. 117. 

Corvus (^arvocataftes, lAnn, Syst. 1. p. 157* 10 l^'aii. Succ. No. 01 

Svst. I. ]). 270 — Ind. Ornith. 1. p. 104. t. IW). — /Mi Svn. 
p. 42. Ti.*— ir;//. p. *10. t. 20. 

('arvocatactes Nucitraj^a, A^i/.v. Orn. Succ. v. 1. j). 00. s]». 42. 

Lc l asso noix, /iw//: Ois. v. p. 122. t. *) — JA. PI. Enl. oO. 

Nussrabc, Mcyvr^ 'J’asscheiib. Dciit. v. I. j). lO.'S. 

Nutcracker, lir. Zoo\. Append. 1. I — Arct. Zool. 2. 2r>2. D JH//. (Ang.) 

J). lo2. t. 2^1 Letvin\s Hr. liirds, t. 4J1 — l.alh. Syn. 1. j». 400. :i8 Id. 

Supp. p. 02 — Alnnl. Ornitli. Diet Id. Sui>ji Iicii'kk\s Hr. Birds. — 

Wnk. Syn. 1. t. OO.— />>w, Br. liirds, 4. t. 00. 

Nulcrackiug C.’rovv, S/tftw\s Zool. v. 7* p. 353. 


The Nutcrac-ker is a very rare visitant in Great Britain. 
Not more than three or four instances are upon record of its 
having; been <i})serv(‘d in this country. To these* I may add 
another, as tins bird was seen in Netherwitton Wood, in the 
county of Northumberland, in the autumn of 1819, by my 
coadjutor in tlu* delineations for this work, Ca])tain Robert 
Mitfoui) of the Royal Navy. 

According to the accounts given of this species by orni- 
thologists who liave liad the opportunity of attending to its 
habits, it ajiproaches, in many points, very closely to some of 
the genus Ptcus^ particularly to those of foreign locality. 
Idke them, it ascends the trunks of tree's w ith facility, feed- 
ing on the various insects and larva? that inhabit the bark 
and wood, which its long straiglit bill aptly enables it to 
reach, performing a similar office to the long extensile tongue 
of the VVood])ecker. It feeds also upon the seeds of the dif- 
ferent kinds of fir and u]K)n nuts, which, like the Nut- 

• Aly brother, during an excursion in Switzerland, September 1825, 
met with a large Hock of Nutcrackers, in a forest mostly composed of 
pinasters and stone jjines. These birds were all busily engaged, feeding 
upon the seeds contained in the cones. They were not wild, but allowed 
of a near approach. 
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in point of locality) in the hollow of a tree, in the manner of 
the Wood Duck {Dendronessa sponsa.) The eggs are sta- 
ted to be from twelve to fourteen, and of a pure white. The 
flesh of the Golden-Eye, although inferior in flavour to that 
of many other Ducks, is tender and palatable, especially 
when deprived of its thick and oily skin ; and in the market 
is indiscriminately sold for Wigeon. The trachea of the 
male bird is of singular conformation *, and differs from that 
of all the preceding species. In addition to the labyrinthic 
jmrt (which is very large, consisting of an orca and tympa- 
num, placed transversely to the trachea, but of which it is 
impossible to convey an accurate idea by words), an extrap- 
ordinary enlargement takes place about the midd)| of the 
tube itself. This ventricose part, observes Montagu, con- 
sists of the same cartilaginous rings as the rest of the wind- 
pipe, and is, in fact, only a great enlargement of the same 
structure, being at least four times the diameter of any other 
part, and upwards of three inches in length, when fully ex- 
tended. It is so formed, by the inequality of its cartilagi- 
nous annulations, and the intermediate membranes, as to be 
not only capable of contracting to little more than an inch in 
length, but also of compression, its under part being, when 
in the contracted state, considerably flattenecL 

Plate 6^. Represents the adult Male (the GoMen-Eye) and 
the Female (being the Morilhn of some authors.) 

Spot behind the base of the upper mandible pure white. General 
Forehead and chin brownish-black. The rest of the 
head, and the upper part of the neck, glossy duck- Male, 
green, in some lights shewing a rich purple reflection. 

Lower part cjf the neck, breast, intermediate wing-co- 
verts, the seven posterior secondaries, belly, and alxlo- 

• For accurate figures of the trachea? of the Anatidse, &c. 1 refer iii v 
readers to Dr Latham's Essay, in the fourth volume of the Tiiimean 
Transactions, and to the admirable one of Mr Yarrell upon tlie saino 
subject, published in the fifteenth volume of that work. 
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men, pure white (but in some the breast is tinged with 
sienna-yellow.) The long flank feathers having* tlu‘ 
outer part of their inner webs velvet-black. The vent, 
and behind the thighs, broccoli-brown. Exterior scapu- 
lars white, and having their outer webs margined witli 
black. TJie rest of tJie scajnilars, the h)iig tertials, the 
mantle, and back, dee}) glossy black. Tail rather long, 
roniu'd of sixteen feathers, broccoli-brown. Bill black, 
one incli and three-eighths long, from the* angle of the 
forehead to the ti}), with the nostrils })laced nearer to 
tlie ti}) than tlie base. Eegs and toes orange. Irides 
golden or gamboge yellow. 

I Viiiale. Iiea(4 and u])|)er })art of the neck, umber-brown. Lower 

|)firt of the neck or collar greyish-white. U})|)er })art of 
the breast dcH'}) ash-grey, the feathers being margined 
witli greyish-white. Dorsal }ilmnage }>itch- (or brown- 
ish-) black, tlie feathers of the mantle and outer sca})u- 
lars being dee])ly margiiu'd with ash-grey. The inter- 
mediate wing-coverts brownisli-black, blotched witli 
gn*yi.sh-white. Secondaries as in the male bird. Flanks, 
aiul behind the thighs, clove-brown, margined })aler. 
'^^riu* rest of the lower })arts white. Bill having the tip 
saflron-yellow. T.egs dirty orange, with the webs 
darker. 

^'oung. The young males strongly resemble the females for the first 
year, but are larger, and may always be ascertained by 
the trachea. After the second moult the s])ot behind 
the bill a})})ears, composed of black and white feathers, 
and the head and neck ac(}uire the glossy green colour. 
The back also becomes darker, and there are indications 
of the exterior black anti white scajmlars. After the 
third moult the bird is matured. 
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'harlequin garrot. 

C LAS GUI. A ITfSTIt/OXrCA, LvCLcIl 


Vl.ATE LX. 


ClangiiUi histrionii’a, /Vffiw. J5r. Anim. 1. 120. sp. 170. — AV/«,w\v Z<n»l. 12. 

1 00. pi. r»7- — Faun. Ainer. Boreal. 2. 450. No. 218. 

Canard a (Collier, on Histrion, Temm. Afaii. d’Ornith. 2. 078. 

C’aiiard Arleijuiii, C/tw. Aiiiiii. 1. 5.33. 


Anas histrioniea, Linn. Syst. 1. 204. 35.— r.VwtV. Syst. 1.53 J Lnth. Ind. 

Orn. 2. 040. sj). 45. 

Anas toniuaia, liriss. Orn. (i. 302. 14. 

I (^anard a Collier de 'Lorre Neiive, Ois. 0. 250. — Id. IM. Kill. 708. 
Die Kragen-Knte, BccLsf. Natur^. Dent. 4. UKiT.—Mri/ci\ 'rasseheiib. 
530. 

Dusky and Spotted Duck, Edward, pi. 0!l. 

Harlequin Duck, Penn. Aivt. ^Cool. 2. A\){).‘—f.ath. Syn. 6. 405. 38 

iri/.v. Anier. Ornith. 8. ITiO. ]d. 72. iij;. 4 — M<mt. (irnilh. Diet. 1 

Sowerhy, Br. Misc. jil. (i. 

Anas u linn ta, i.inn. Syst. 1. 204. 30 — (hnef Sysl. 1. 534. 

(^uerquedula treti llndsonis, Jlriss. Orn. 0. 4(>0. 41. 

IjU SarcelJe brune et blancbe, Unjr* Ois. 9. 287.— Id. IM. Knl. 790. 
Little Brown and White Duck, Edward, t. 157. 


Male. 


The Harlt"C|ui!i Garrot (so named from tlie singular Verv n 
markino- of the male bird’s plumage) is one of our rarest 
winter visitants, the instances of its cajiture being confined 
to three or four, all of which occurred in tin* northern parts 
of Scotland. It inhabits the northern regions of both tlu‘ 
oKI and new continents, and is a widl-known species in tiu* 
north-eastern parts of Europe. In Siberia, Kamtschatka, 
and other countries of vVsia it is equally aliundant. In Ame- 
rica, during its summer migration, it is met with in the inte- 
rior of the country round Hudson’s Bay, and also in the vi- 
cinity of tile Rocky Mountains, wlierc Dr Richaiidson di?- 
scribes it as haunting the eddies under cascatles, and amongsl 
rapid streams. It is a bird of shy disjxisition and very vigi- 
lant ; and (contrary to theliabit of the other Garrols) takes 
wing at once when disturbed, flying swiftly, and at a great 
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Garrot. 


l-'ood. 


Nest, ivc. 


(ieneral 

(Ifscrip- 

tioii. 

Mule. 


Female. 


elevation, and, like tlie Golden-Eye, producing a loud 
whistling sound by the action of its wings. — It obtains its 
food j)rinci pally by diving, searching tlie Ix^ttoins of the 
streams for the larva* of insects, the roe of fish, and testace- 
ous molhisca*. Its nest is said to be made upon the banks 
of rivulets, under the cover of low buslies or tall herbage, 
and its eggs, from ten to twelve in number, are stated to be 
of a pure wliite, and not much larger than those of a pigeon. 
During its summer migration it is found u])on the coast, and 
frequently in deep water, at a considerable distance from 
land. It is to be regretted, that no aiitlior has described tlie 
anatomy of the trachea, as it so essentially contributes to es- 
tablish the affinities of the species. In th(‘ form of the bill 
a sliglit difference is observable, as compared with that of the 
Goldcn-h2ye, and the nostrils are jilaced nearer to the base, 
shewing its connexion with the genus Havclda. 

Pj.atk ()(). Re] iresents the Male and Female of tlie natural 
size. 

Rill bluish-black. Legs blackish-brown. From the base 
of thi* bill, reaching nearly to the eye, is a jiatch of 
white, Avhich forms a streak from thence to the nape of 
the neck, terminating in jiale reddish-brown. Medial 
band from tlie bill, to the hind part of the head, velvet- 
black. Nape of the neck, and sides of the throat, rich 
lavender-purple. Auricular jiatcli, streak on the sides 
of the iu*ck, lower neck-collar, crescrent-shajied band on 
the slioulder, and longitudinal streaks upon the scapu- 
lars and tertials, pure white. Mantle, wings, and tail, 
liver-brown, tinged with lavender-jiurple. Lower part 
of the back and tail-coverts velvet-black. Breast and 
belly liver-broi^n. Sides and flanks orange-brown. 
Vent brownish. black. Speculum black, glossed with 
indigo-blue. 

Upper [larts of the iKxly liver-brown, witli the margins of 
the feathers paler. Upper part of the breast, and the 
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sides yellowisli'browii, margined witli brownish -grey. 
Flanks nmber-brown. Abdomen and belly greyish- 
wliitc, undulated with clove-brown. Sjiot between the 
bill and eye, and ujion the ear-coverts, white. C'liin 
and throat greyish-w'hite. 

The young males resemble in a great measure the feiniih‘s 
fbi* the first year, and do not acquire the white collar 
till after the second moult. 


SunFJMirr MKHGINA. 

Rill narrow, cylindrical, with the margins tootlu^d ; and 
the tip armed witli a hooked nail. 


Genus MERGUS, Linn, MERGANSER. 

a EN KRic cii AUA( r IS ns. 

Rill as long as, or longer than, the head, narrow, and al- 
most cylindrical ; higli at the base ; tapering towards the 
point, Avhich is armed with a strong h(K)ked dcf trurn^ or nail ; 
idges of both mandibles toothetl or serrated, w itli the sc'rra- 
tures generally pointing backwrards. Chin-angle very long, 
reaching nearly to the nail of the under mandible. Nostrils 
near the middle of the bill lateral, pervious, oblong, longitu- 
dinally cleft in the membrane. Tongue long, jiointed, ci- 
liated. 

Wings of mean length, acute ; the first and second (pn'IJs 
nearly equal in length. Tail graduated or rounded ; rather 
long. 

Legs placed far backward, short. Feet large ; of four 
toes, three before and one behind ; the front toes 
Outer and middle toes of ecjual length, and longer tliaii (he 
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tarsus. Hind toe reacliing to tlie ground, and furnished 
with a large lobated membrane. 

General form ratlier long, much depressed or flattened. 
Head more or less crested. 

The members of* this genus are distinguished from the 
j)reee(iing snl)families of the by the narrowm^ss of 

the as compared Avith its lengtii, and by tlie structure 
of its laminated edges, which assume the form of distinct c-o- 
iiicaJ teeth, generally |)ointing backwards, instead of the 
broad transverse ])lates <)r lamime of the* other grouj)s. The 
food of the typical species principally consists of fish, for se- 
curing which this modification of bill is admirably adapted. 
The? members of this genus swim well, but, from the Aveight 
and flattened form of their bodit‘s, appear det‘ply immersed 
in the wat(‘r ; the head, neck, and back being only visible*. 
Tiiey are also (‘xcelient divers, moving or rather flying be- 
jieath the* surf'ace Avith great ra])ieiity, and to a great dis- 
tance at a time, anel by these submarine flights thev captures 
their finny prey. The*ir flight is stremg and swift, and they 
have grt'at c*neliirance em Aving ; but, from the shortness and 
backAvarel pe)sition of the legs, are awkward upe)n land. Tliey 
are natives of the cedeh'r climate^s, anel are found, during the* 
summer (e)r bree*eling seasem), in wry high latitude's. The* 
males, after the sexual connexion, are* subject to a partial 
e hange in the ce)le)urse)f their plimiage*, similar to that which 
takes place in many species of the subfamily Auatma. The 
labyrinthic part ejf the trachea (only in the male bird) is 
ve*ry large and cennjflicated, and the tube itself varies in 
form anel in the number of its enlargements, according to the 
spe*eies. The yenmg males bear a strong resemblance to the 
females, till after the secemd me)ult. 
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GOOSANDER. 


Mi:mius MEiwAssrMy Litm. 


PLAM K LVII. 


Mi’rgus IMergJuisiT, Lmn. Svst. 1. 2. — Gmel. Svst. J« r»i4 — Hnii Svji. 

KM. A. 1.— H-i//. t. (M.— //W.S.V. Orii. it. 231 . i. 32. — l.ath. Tnd. Orii. 

2. ft2H. sji. 1. — WUs. AiiKT. Ornitli. 3. 70. ])1. <>H. fl 1. and 2 — J''lrm. llr. 

Aiimi. I. 123. sp. 200 Faun. Aiaer. Horeal, 2. 4f»0. No. 220. 

JMori^ansc?!* llaii, Slepfi. Shaw’s Zoul. 12. 101. ])l. o3. 

1.0 llarle, liujr. Ois. «. 207- sp. 2.3 — ///. IM. Eiil. 5)r»l. 

(irand Harle, Temm. Alan. d’Oniith. 2. OOl. 

’raiichor-j^ans, Jicvhst. NatUTj^. Doiil. 4. 701.— 7l/r?/rr, Tasschonh. 2. TiOri. 
iMiosaiuler, or Aiornfansor, Fruu. l»r. Zool. 2. 5o(». No. 200 — Airt. >Jool. 

2. No. 405 Wik (Aiifr.) 330. t. 04.— /.«///. Syii. 0. 410. 1.— 7^/. Sup. 2. 

330.— /.f 77 /;tw’.v JUrds, 0. pi. 2. 31 — Mont. Orn. Dirt. Land Sup — /{cv'irli:\s 
Hr. Hird.s, ed. 1020. ]>. t. 250. — IVils. Amor. Orn. 0. 70. J>1. 00. 1‘. 1. and 
2. — /.om\s Faun. Oread, p. 131 . — Jtcuuics Alont. Orn. Dirt. 217- 
Aforgus castor, Linn.. Svst. 1. 200. 4 — Cmcl. Svst. 1. 545. H.— Ind.^ 

Orn. 2. 020. sp. 2. j 

Alergus ruhrirapillus, (Imel. Sysl. 1. 545. I 

Alorgus sorratus loiigi roster, itaii Syn. 1.34 A. 2. — Jr*7/. 253. t. 04. I 

Alerganser rinercus, liriss. Orn. 0. 254. 7« L 

Le Harle Feniellc, HaJJ'. Ois. «. 230.— 77. Fl. Kill. 053. oiim- Mah: 

Dundiver, or Sjiarliiig h'owl, 2. 557. No. 200. jd. 02. f. 2. — Arct. Zool.l 

2. 465.— .4//d;/, 1. t. 87 luith. Syn. 6. 240. 221. 4 — Id. Sup. 270 — I 

Leu-in\s Hr. Hirds, ])l. 232, — Monl. Orn. Dirt, and Sup. — l(eunvk\s l^r.l 
Hirds, od. 1020, p. t. 253. 

l*iioviN('iAL — Saw-Hill, Harle, KarLDuck, Jark-Saw. 


Tills hirn-o and handsdnie species is one of our viwvv Eng- 
lish visitants, niid seldom makes its ;i])peiiraiice in the more 
southern districts of the country, except in Avinters uttioided 
by long; eontimied frost ; but in the northern jKirts of Scot- 
land, and in the Orkneys mid other Scottish islands, it is i\ 
permanent resident ; finding subsistence throughout the 
year either in the fresh -water lakes of the interior, or (when 
these are frozen) in the deep indentations of the coast, form- 
ed by the saline lochs, so niiineroiis in that part of the king- 
dom. It is widely distributed throughout the arctic regions 
of l)oth the ancient and new worlds. In Eiiro])e, during its 
ecjuatorial migration, it visits Franci*, Holland, Germany, 
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and even more southern countries ; and Wilson mentions it 
as a well known winter visitant upon the coasts, lakes, and 
rivers of the United States. During the summer the great 
body of these birds retires to high latitudes, for the purpose 
of reproduction ; and at that time they are found in Iceland, 
Greenland, and other northern parts of Europe. In Asia, 
they visit Siberia, Kamtschatka, &c., and in America, during 
the above pt*riod, they are distributed through the fur coun- 
Ncst, &c. tries of that vast continent — Tlie nest is constructed (nc^ar 
to the edge of the water) of a mass of grass, roots, and other 
materials, mixed and lined with down. It is placed some- 
times among stones or other debris^ and sometimes in the 
long grass, or under the cover of bushes, and (when the lo- 
cality afi'ords tliem) in the stumps or hollows of decayed 
trees. The eggs are from twelve to fourteen in number, of 
a cream-yellow colour ; and their form is a long oval, both 
ends being equally obtuse. 

The Goosander, except when on wing, is almost always 
seen upon the water, being unable to make any great pro- 
gress on land, in consequence of the backward ])osition of the 
legs, and the slight degree of freedom that the tibia* possess 
from their situation within the integuments of the abdomen. 
Its activity, however, in tlie former element, maki*s ample 
amends for this delicrieiicy. In swiimning, the body, from 
its broad and flattened shape, is deeply sunk in the water, 
having the head, neck, and back only visible. It i# an ex- 
cellent diver, with the }X)wer of remaining for a long time 
submerged, and making its way with great rajndity beneath 
Food, the surface. — In this manner its food is obtained, consisting 
entirely of fish ; and which, when once seized, are securely 
held in its serrated bill. It rises with difficulty, <)r at least 
with much apparent exertion, from the surface of the water, 
but when once fairly on wing, its flight is not only swift, 
but can be sustained for a considerable time. By earlier 
writers, the females and young males (which resemble that 
^ex for upwards of a year) were considered and described as 
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a distinct species, under the title of Mcrgus castor ; even 
our acute countryman Montagu seems to have adhered to 
this opinion, and was unwilling to admit the conclusive de- 
ductions of Mr SiMMONDS, drawn from minute anatomical 
examination, which clearly proved their identity. This is 
now, however, well established, and supported by the con- 
current authority of Temminck, Wilson, Fleming, &c. ; 
in addition to which I may be allowed to add, that I have 
dissected several specimens in the plumage of M, castor^ 
which proved to be males, possessing, in the form of the la- 
byrinth and the tioo tracheal enlargements, the j)recise orga- 
nization of the Goosander. I have also obtained individuals 
in the intermediate state of plumage, or when they had be- 
gun to aexjuire tlve cliaracteristic markings of the adult 
bird. The trachea, which measures nearly a foot in length, 
becomes greatly enlarged about two inches below the larynx ; 
and this dilatatiori (which is comj)osed of alternating rings, 
and much flattened) is upwards of two inches and a half 
long. Relovv this, the tube is very much contracted, and 
nearly circular for more than an inch, when it again becomes 
enlarged, but not to tlie former extent ; after which it gra- 
dually contracts, till its entrance into the lower larynx or la- 
byrinth. This part consists of an orm, or enlargement of 
the bony rings, and alarg(* ear-shaped tympamwi^ exhibiting 
three flattened surfaces, each covered with a fine parchment- 
like raeiflbrane. T'he bronchi are distant from each other, the 
one proceeding from the outer and lower j)art of the orca, the 
other from the lower and central portion of the tympanum. 
The Goosander is a bird of wild disposition, and very wary 
habits, and from its dexterity and quickness in diving very 
difficult to be shot. The flesh, from the fishy character of 
its food, is ill-flavoured and oily. 

PLATiEf 57. represents thc^lult Male and the Female of tlic 
natural size. 



Cleneral 

descrip- 

tion. 

Male. 


I'tMiiale. 


Young. 
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Gill, from the angle of the forehead, two inches and three- 
eighths long; black above and below, with the sides 
venivlion-red ; the edges armed witli sharp conical 
teeth, })ointing backwards, and the palate with two 
acute serrated ridges. Legs and feet rich orpiinent- 
orange, changing after death into red. Irides arterial 
blood-red. Head and u|)])er part of neck glossy black- 
ish-green ; the feathers on tin* crown anti nape b(‘ing 
long, silky, and tumid. Lower part of the neck, breast, 
undc*r ])arts, lesser and medial wing-coverts (except 
those nearest to the shoulder), ti])s of the greater co- 
verts, secondary quills, and outer sca])ulars, rich l)uff- 
orange. Mantle, inner scaj)ulars, humeral wing-coverts, 
bastard Aving, greater cpiills, and nari-ow margins of the 
long tertials, velvi‘t black. Back and tail deep grey, 
inclining upon the latter to clove-brown. Behind the 
thighs, and on the sides of the rump, white, undulated 
with fine zigzag curved lines of blackish-brown. 

Head and upper part of the neck pale reddish-bi-own ; in- 
clining upon tiu* crown to liver-brown ; the crest long 
and pendant, formed of slender feathers. C'hin and throat 
white. Lower ])art of the neck, breast, and sides grey- 
ish-white, uiululated with pale clove-brown. Belly and 
abdomen w hite, Avith a tinge of buff*. Upper parts dee]) 
bluish-grey, tinged Avith clove-brown. Ti])s of the 
greater coverts, and anterior half of the secondaries, 
Avhite, forming a speculum of that colour upon the 
Avings. Lesser coverts bluish-grey. Bill black al)ove 
and below, w-ith the sides dingy vermilion-red. Legs 
and feet orange. 

The young males, until after the second moult, are simi- 
lar to the old female bird, and can only be distinguished 
by dissection. In assuming the adult garb, they begin 
by sheAving the blackish-green feathers uj)on the head 
and up])er ])art of the neck. 
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[RED-BREASTED MERGANSER. 

Mehous sKitjuToiu Linn> 


I*LATE TVlIl. AND I.VIII*. 


]Mergiis scrvator, Limu Svst. 1. 2(M{. 3. — GmeL Syst. 1. r»4r». H — Lath* I ml. 

Orn. 2. 829.8]). 4 hiem. lir. Aniiu. 1. 129.8]). 801 l‘\‘iini. Amer.Jlo- 

real. 2. 402. No. 221 — WUs. Ainer. Oni. 8. 84. pi. 09. f. 2. mule. 
Merganser sen*ata, Shmi’^s ZooL J2. 10r». 

Mergiis serrator Iciicomelas, (•lud. Syst- 1. .'>40*. 1). 

Mergiis eirrhatus fiiscns, Jiaii Syn. 135. A — IVUL 255. t. 64. 

Mergus eristaius, Briss. Orn. 0. 237. 2. t. 23. 

Le llarle l)iij)pe, JLtfil Ois, 8. 273. — JU. Enl. 207 — Temm. Mun* 

<rOrniUi. 2. 884 — Cuv* Keg. Aiiim. 1. 540 Lesson* Man (rOdilUi. 2. 

420. 

Harlo 11 Manteau noir, Ois, 8*. 277* 

l^angsclinabliger Sager, liirltd* Naturg. Dent. 4. 7.05 Mcyevy 'rassirhenl). 

Dent. 2. 508. 


Ked-breasted Merganser, /Vv/)*. 15r. Zool. 2. 558. ])1. 03. No. 201. — An t. 
Zool. 2. 400.— ( Jlean. j)l. 95. — Alh’ms Birds, 2. |)1. 101. — Lcwhi's 

Hr. Birds, 0. 233. — Lath. Syn. 0. 423 LI. Sup. 2. .337 . — LL in Trans. 

Linn. Soe. 4 121. j)l. Ui. t‘. 1. 2.— (TracUea.) MouL Oriiith. Diet, and 
Suj). — 7ie/m*/r\v Br. Birds, od. 1820. 2. j). t. 257* 

Mergiis serratiis, (hurl. Svst. J. 540. sn. 3. var. A. 1 . 

n/T ‘ • i” r 4^. ^ I I' CTnale, an«l 

Mergus niger, (.mcl. Syst. 54f.. B. S V«img Mules. 

Morganser niger, Hriss. Orn. (». 251. 5. j 


I'lioviNi'iAJ. — Earl-Duek, llarle. 


Upon the Northumbrian and otlier coasts on tlic nortli of 
this species is a regular winter visitiint, but always 
more abunclunll v in severe tluin in mild seasons. It haunts the 
bays and inlets where small streams discharge themselves, as 
well as the estuaricis of rivers, but seldom advances far beyond 
the influence of the tide. The greater part of those that visit us 
are females, and young males in the immature plumage ; in 
which state, except as to size, they strongly resemble the for- 
mer. In the Highlands and Isles of Scotland these birds ari‘ 
found at all seasons of the year, making the fresh-water lakes 
of the interior their residence during the summer, and in win- 
ter, should these become frozen, resorting to the salt-w^ater in- 
^-ts. They breed upon tlie margins of the lakes, or, in preha*- 
•e, upon the islets w'ilh which manv of them are diversified. 
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Upon I.och Awe, in the Western Highlands, they are com- 
mon, and their nests have been repeatedly found by Sir 
WiLi.TAM^ Jardine and myself upon the several islands that 
Nest,&c. beautify its western extremity — The nest is always situated 
a few yards beyond the highest water-line, frequently beside 
a large stone covered with brambles, and coarse herbage, or 
under the shelter of some thick bush. It is composed of 
dried grass, small roots, &c., inttTmixed with feathers and a 
quantity of the down of the bird, which (as in the case of the 
Eider, and some other ducks), appears to be added to as in- 
c’ubation advances. The eggs are from seven to eleven in 
colour intermediate between cream-yellow and 
and in size and shape like those of the Com- 
mon Duck. The bird sits remarkably close, and will some- 
times allow itself to be almost trodden iqxui, before it will 
quit the nest. As soon as incubation commences, the old 
males desert the females (a habit, indeed, which may ])e ob- 
served in many species of the Anatulce)^ and assemble in 
companies of three or four together. About this time, also, 
their plumage undergoes a considerable change, losing the 
deep colouring of the head and back, which parts become of 
a dingy cinereous grey, that is retained till the general (or 
autumnal) moult commences. This Merganser is an excel- 
lent diver, remaining for a long time submerged, during which 
it makes rapid pi’ogrcss. In this way it frequently escapes 
when wounded, merely raising its bill above water to take 
breath, and again dijqnng down, without causing any per- 
Food. ceptible disturbance of the surface. — It feeds princij)ally up- 
on fish ; and in two individuals that I dissected, and which 
were killed at the mouth of a small rivulet, flowing into 
Budle Bay, on the Northumbrian shore, I found the (eso- 
phagus and stomach gorged with a quantity of small eels, 

^ not exceeding two or three inches in length, and, as far as I 
could judge, of the common species. This bird is widely 
distributed throughout the northern parts of Europe, North- 
ern Asia, and North America, retiring to high latitudes 


number, of i 
wood-rfrown. 
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(luring the summer, anti in winter regulating its advances to- 
wards the equator by the state of the season, llie trachea 
of the male bird differs from tliat of the Goosander, yi having 
but one (mlargement, which commences about two inches and 
a half beh»w the glottis, and whicli, when extended, is up- 
wards of three inches long, and is more tlian four times the 
diameter of the parts immediately above and below. About 
threx' inches above the lower larynx the tube l)ecomes much 
flattened, and is formed of eighteen or twenty rings ^)road 
and^arge on the back, but fine and narrow on the front 
view), the spaces between them being covered by a fine mem- 
brane; and thij% part much resembles the corres]){)nding j)or- 
tion of the trachea of the Long-tailed Havcld (Havdda gla- 
cialis). The tympanum is very large, and of an irregular 
heart-shape, b^ing formed of two large bony })rotuberances, 
which, taken together, measure two inches in lengtli by one 
inch and a half in width, and Iw^th of whicli are furnished 
with a lateral drum-like membrane. 

Plate 58. represents the Adult Male of the natural size. 

Bill, frinn the nape of the forehead to the tip, two inches 
and a quarter long. The sides of the upper, and the 
whole of the under mandible orange ; the culmen black ; 
teeth numerous, conical, acute ; those of the upper man- 
dible largest, and pointing backwards. Legs and feet 
orange, inclining to tilc-rcd. Irides arterial bI(H)d-red. 
Head, crest, and upper part of the neck glossy green- 
ish-black ; crest composed of long, narrow, lcK)se-web- 
bed feathers, jiointing backwards. List on the back 
part of the neck, mantle, part of the shoulders, interior 
scapulars, basal half of the greater wing-coverts, se- 
condary quills, bastard wing, greater quills, and narrow 
border of the long tertials, glossy black. jPollar, mid- 
dle part of the feathers forming the shoulder tuft, extc‘- 
rior scapulars, middle wing-coverts, anterior half of the 
greater coverts, and secondaries, long tertials, belly, and 
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abdomen, white. Upper part of the breast, and sides 
of tlie lower })art of the neck pale reddish-brown, each 
side-edge of the feathers having a black streak. Sides, 
flanks, and behind the tliighs, white, undulated with 
distinct zigzag bars of black. Lower part of the back* 
and the rump deep clove-brow'ii, undulated with wliite. 
Tail composed of sixteen feathers, deep broccoli-brown. 
Lesser wing-(;overts, upon the ridge, and iu*ar to tlu‘ 
slioulders, deep clove-brown. 

Plati: 58*'. The Female, wliich bears a strong resemblance 
to that of the preceding species, but of inferior size, and 
having the speculum, or w*hite part u])on the wing, di- 
vided by a black bar, formed by a part of the basal 
half of tile secondaries being ex])osi‘d to view, 

C’rown of the head, and occipital crest liver-brown. Sides 
of the head and neck pale reddisli-brown. Chin and 
throat white. Upper plumage (in winter) deep broccoli- 
Imiwn ; the feathers upon the mantle and sides of tiu* 
breast being margined with greyish-white. Under ])lu- 
mage white. Flanks broccoli-brown, margined paler. 
Bill and legs dingy orange. Irides red. 

Tlie young males resemble the females till after the second 
moult, when they begin to show about the head and 
back the characters cif the adidt bird. 


Yoimty. 
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HOODED MERGANSER. 


Merovs cvcvLLATirs^ Linn. 


riATE JA rii.** 

Mergiis cucullatus, isinn, Sysi. 1. 207* E — ChrwU Syst. 1. I ml. 

Orii. 2. «U0. sp. 5. — Willi. Amor. Oni. 8. 82. pi. 6{>. 11 1. — Faun. Amor. 
Boroal. 2. 4811. No- 222. 

Merganser Virginianiis cristatus, Briss. Oni. (5. 2r>8. 8. 

Alergansor ououllatus, Sirph. Shaw's Zool. 12. 188. 

liO Harle oouronnts Ois. h‘. 280. — Id. PI. Knl. ;k15. 86. 

Kound-crosted Duolc, Edirard'.s (Mean. pi. 880. 

Wind Bird, Will. (Angl.) 88!). 

Hooded Merganser, Penn. Are. -P^ool. 2. No. 487. — Lath. Syn. 8. 428. 101. 

— Wth. Amer. Orn. 8. 82. pi- 8!). 11 1. male . — SvlUp in Trans. Nat. Hist. 

Soo. Northumberland, Hurliam and Newcastle, 1. 201. 

Mergus liiscus, hath. 1 iitl. < )ni. 2. 882. sp. 9. ? ) 

Brown Merganser, Arct. Xool. 2. Sup. p. 74. ? f ”” 

I AM enabloil to add this beautiful s])eeii‘s to the list of Bare 
the Britisli Fauna as a rare visitant, upon thi‘ authority of 
a specimen that was killed at yiu*niouth, in Norfolk, in the 
winter of 1829; the skin of which, through the kind atten- 
tion of an esteemed correspondent, is now in my possession. 

It appears to be a young female, as the crest is not so fully 
developed, or tlie white upon the secondary quills so large, 
as in the skin of an adult bird of that sex, witli wln'ch it has 
been conipa’^ed. Since this capture, 1 have been informed 
that more instances have occurri*ti, all apparently females, or 
young males in tlie garb of that sex ; the adult male, in his 
elegant piebald plumage, never having yet been seen in Eu- 
rope. This bird is a native of North America, and during 
the summer is found in the higher latitudes, or fur-countries 
of that continent, where it breeds upon the margins of the 
lakes and rivers. The nest is formed of grass and other 
h(*rbage, intermixed and lined with down and feathers. Its Nest, 
eggs are stated to be eight or ten, and white ; it is probable, 
however, that, when fresh laid, they will be like those of all 
its congeners, tinged with ])ale brown or buff. During the 
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winter it migrates southwards, and is then dispersed along 
the coasts, and upon the lakes and rivers of the United 
States, where Wilson describes it as of frequent occurrence, 
and as possessing similar habits to those of the Red-breasted 
Merganser. In this species the bill is short, and intermediate 
in form between that of the Smew and of the two foregoing 
birds. The teeth are also diflFerent, for, instead of being 
conical and sharp-pointed, they are broad and even at the 
top, with sharp edges, and are obliquely set in the mandibles. 
The palate, also, in the place of acute longitudinal ridges, 
has several transverse furrows. With its tracheal anatomy 
'we have but little acquaintance, as Wilson merely states 
that it has a small labyrinth ; and the part is not adverted to 
by Dr Richardson, or Mr Swainson. 

Plate 58 * * represents the above-mentioned specimen, of 
which the description is as follows. 

Length nearly eighteen inches. Bill, from tlie foreliead to 
the tif), about one inch and a half long; rather slender, 
and not so thick at the base as in the Smew ; the serra- 
tures broad, with sharp edges. The colour of the bill 
appears to have been orange at the base, and darker 
towards the tip. Chin greyish-white, speckled with pale 
broccoli-brown. Crown of the head inclining to liver- 
brown ; the occi|}ital crest (which is large anti semicir- 
cular) passing into pale reddish-brown. Face, clieeks, 
and neck, pale broccoli-brown, or mouse colour. Breast 
and sides of the lower part of neck broccoli-brown, deej)- 
ly margined with pearl-grey. Upper parts of the body 
brownish-black ; the feathers upon the mantle and sca- 
pulars being margined with obscure greyish -brown. 
Outer edges of the exterior webs of the secondaries 
white, forming a small speculum in the middle of the 
wing. Under plumage white. The sides and flanks 
broccoli-brown, with paler margins. Tail composed of 
fourteen feathers, deep clove-brown, and reaching near- 

5 
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ly three inches beyond the closed wings. Legs and feet 
brown, tinged with red. Tarsus one inch in length. 

The following is a description of the adult male, as given 
by Dr Richardson, in the Fauna Avieric. Boreal.^ and 
which agrees with that of Wilson in every essential 
particular. 

Top of the head, dorsal plumage, upper small wing-coverts, Male 
quills and tail, blackish-brown. Sides of the head, neck, 
bars upon the shoulders, scapulars, tertiarics, and bases 
of the secondaries and greater coverts, glossy greenish- 
black. Rro2^ bar behind the eye, through the middle 
of the crest, alternate bars upon the shoulder, tips of 
the greater coverts, exterior borders of the secondaries, 
central stripes on the tertiaries, and under plumage, 
white. Flanks fiiu?ly undulated witfi yellowish-brown 
and black. The crest, according to Wilson, is com- 
posed of two separate rows of feathers radiating from 
each side of the head, and which can be easily divided 
by the hand. I rides golden or king’s-yellow. 


SMEW, OR WHITE NUN. 


MKnaus alpellus^ Linn, 


PLATE LIX. 


IVfergiis albellus, Linn, Svst. 1. 209.5 — Gmd. Rvst. 1. 547* — Orn- 
6. 245. 3. t. 24. f. I — Lath. Iiid. Orn. 2. 031. sp. '(i.--Shaw's Zool. 12. 157. 
pL 52 — IViU, Amer. Orn. 0. 136. pL 71. f. 4. — Flem. Br. Anirn. 1. 129. 
sp. 202. 

Mergus major cirrhatus, iilan Syn. 135. A Will. 254. t. 64. 

Le Petit Harle hupp6, ou la Piettc, Buff. Ois. «. 275 Id. PI. EnL 440 — 

Temm. ]Man. d’Orn. 2. 887. 

AVeisser-sagpr, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4 . 804 Meper, Tasschenb. 2. 571. 

Smew, or White Nun, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 559. No. 202 Lewin\sBr. Birds, 

6. pi. 234 — Lath. Syn. 0. 428 — ^^Id. Sup. 271 Id. Sup. 2. 338 Id. in 

Trans. IJnn. Soc. 4. 234. pi. 16. f. 3, and 4. (trachea) Mont. Orn. Diet. 

and Sup — Pult. Cat. Dorset. 19 ietmek's Br. Bird.s, ed. 1826, p. t. 260. 

—Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 129. sp. 202, &c. 

B b 
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Smt.w . 


;J8() 


Female and 
^'oung Males. 


/Mergus ininutus, Linn, Syst. 1. 209. 6. — Laih. Ind. Orn. 2.' 832. sp. 7. 
Mergus Asiaticufl, Gmvl Syst. 1. 548. 6. B. 

Merganser stellatus, Briss, Om. 6. 252. G. 

Merganser cristatus minor.. Briss. Orn. 6. 243. 3. 

La riette Kemclle, Buff, PL Enl. 450. 

Le Harle etoil6, Bvff. Ois. 8. 278. 

\ Weasel Coot, AlhvCs Birds, 1. i. 88. 

Bcd.headcd Sinew, Br. Zool. 2. 283.— JJrir/cfrV Br. Birds, 2. 866. 

Lough Diver, Penn, Br. Zool. 2. 500 — Arct. ZooL 2. 540. — Bewick's Br. 
Birds, ed. 1828, p. 2G2 

Minute Merganser, Lath, Syn. G. 429. G. — Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. pi. 235. 
V — Mont. Oriiith. Diet, and Sup. 


PaoviNCiAT.— Varc Wigeon, Magpie Diver. 


I'eriodical In severe Aviiiters the Smew is not uncommon in the east- 
ern and southern parts of England, where it is found on the 
coast, as well as upon the rivers farther inland, and pools of 
fresh-water in the fenny districts. In tin* northern counties 
it is always of rare occurrence, arising in all probability from 
the line of its migration from the northern j)arts of Europe 
and Asia being in parallels more to the eastward, as it is 
abundant in Germany, Holland, France, &c. The majority 
of such as visit our shores are females, or immature male^ in 
the similar jjlumage, and known by the name of the Lough 
D/rrr, or Iled-h(*aded Smew ; the male, in his mature garb, 
being coni})aratively seldom met with. In New England, 
and some other districts of the United States, according to 
Wilson, it is a common spt*cies during its winter migration ; 
and is then found, as with us, both upon the sea-coast, and 
the lakes and rivers of the interior. He docs not, however, 
mention the parts of that continent to which it retires during 
the summer, nor did the bird come under the notice of Dr 
Bichakdson in the course of his northern expeditions. In 
Europe it retires to high latitudes for the purpose of repro- 
duction ; Iceland and Greenland being among the number ; 
and in Asia it is found in Siberia, Kamtschatka, &c.— It 
Nest, &c. breeds upon the banks of lakes and rivers, and its eggs are 
stated to be of a yellowish-white, from eight to twelve in 
number. Like the others of its genus, it is an admirable 
diver, and has the power of remaining long beneath the sur- 
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face without rising to breathe. — It feeds on fish (which it 
pursues under w^ater), as also on small Crustacea;, and insects. 
It is a very shy and vigilant bird, and takes wing with great 
readiness When apprehensive of danger ; flying rapidly, and 
supporting it for a long time. The trachea of the male is 
narrow immediately below the glottis, but becomes gradnab 
ly enlarged as it approaches the middle of its course, from 
whence to the lower larynx it is of nearly an equal diameter, 
formed of bony rings, with very little intervening cartilage. 
The labyrinth is not so large in projK)rtion to the size of the 
bird as that of the Goosander, or of the Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, and differs also in form ; its greatest diameter being 
the horizontal one, instead of the perpend icidar. The exte- 
rior face of the tympanum has a large rounded orifice, co- 
vered by a thin membrane, as in the Goosander. The fe- 
males and young males of this bird were long considered to 
be a distinct species ; the discovery, however, by Dr Latham 
and others, of the males of this supposed speeies possessing 
the precise tracheal organization of the adult male Smew, 
has enabled later writers to corrt'ct the error. Mr Stephens 
has separated the Smew from the other Mergansers, on ac- 
count of the comparative shortness of its bill, and the modi- 
fication of the teeth or serratures, which do not point so dis- 
tinctly backward, and are closer set than in the larger spe- 
cies. At the same time, he has retained the Hooded Mer- 
ganser among them, although its bill (taking the size of the 
respective birds into consideration) is nearly as short as that 
of the Smew, and the teeth, in their form and arrangement, 
differ even more from those of the Goosander, &c. than those 
of the latter bird. This arrangement has not, however, been 
adopted by any other ornithologist. 

Plate 59. represents the Male and Female, of the natural 
size. 

Bill and legs deep bluish-grey. On each side of the face, 
and surrounding the eye, is a large patch of greenish- 
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black ; the occiput, and part of the occipital crest, being 
of the same colour. Head, neck, breast, and under 
plumage, pure white. The back, and the two crescents, 
which advancing, partly encircle the lowet* neck and 
breast, black. Slioulders, and part of the lesser wing- 
coverts, white. Scapulars wliite, and greyish -white, 
margined on the outer webs with black. Secondaries 
and middle wing-coverts deep glossy black, with a nar- 
row fringe of w'hite. Sides and flanks with transverse 
zigzag lines of black. Upper tail-coverts bluish-grey. 
Tail the same, and graduated. Quills brownish-black. 

Much less than the male bird. Head, crested occiput, and 
hinder [jart of the neck, reddish-brown. Throat and 
sides of the upper part of the neck, white. Lower part 
of neck, breast, sides and flanks, ash-grey. Back, sca- 
pulars, upper tail-coverts, and tail, deep grey, inclining 
to clove-brown. Middle part of the lesser wing coverts 
greyish- white. The rest of the wings (with the excep- 
tion of the secondaries and greater coverts, which are 
bordered with white) deep greyish-black. Legs and bill 
deep grey. 

The young of bc^th sexes are similar to the adult female. 
At the second moult the males indicate, by a few black 
feathers, the commencement of the patch on the side of 
the face ; the back also becomes varied with black ; and 
appearances of the two crescents are discernible: 
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FAMILY II.— COLYMBIDiE. 

From the natatorial groups of the Anatiday distinguished, 
as we have seen, from the rest of that family by the flattened 
form of the body, the backward position of the legs, the 
shortened and concave wings, and by habits more decidedly 
accordant with a life on tlie ocean, we now pass on to the 
family of the Coli/pibida!, Here we shall find the above cha- 
racteristics displayed in a still greater degree, and which, as 
contributing so essentially to the perfection of this mode of 
existence, render this family one of the typical divisions of 
the Order. In the birds which compose it, the legs are 
placed at the extremity of the body, with which they form 
an acute angle, acting, as it were, as propelling oars from 
the stern. The tarsi and feet alone are exposed and free ; 
the tibia and ^/ernur beiiig inclosed within the integuments 
of the abdomen. The tarsus is remarkably thin, or laterally 
compressed ; and the feet (althougli large, and furnished with 
membranes) have the toes so articulated, as to fold into a 
very small compass when drawn towards tlie body after ma- 
king the necessary stroke, thus oftering tlie least possible re- 
sistance in the water. The lobated hind toe possessed by the 
more aquatic ducks is still retained in this family, and, in 
some members of itj is joined to the inner toe by a small 
uniting membrane, shewing thus a connexion also with the 
PelecanidiB. The contour of the body is oval, broad, and 
depressed, narrowing towards the neck, which is long and 
tapering. The wings are short and concave, as well, or per- 
haps even better, adapted for aiding progression beneath the 
surface of the w'ater, as through the air. The bill is strait 
and compressed, ending in a sharp point, and destitute of 
the cuticular membrane that envelopes it in the Anatida. 
From the backward position of the legs the individuals of 
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this family are unable to walk upon land, and they rarely of 
their own accord come to shore, unless for the purpose of 
reproduction ; and this is almost always effected on the im- 
mediate margin of the water, or amidst the floating herbage 
that covers many of the situations they inhabit. They swim 
and dive with equal ease, and can remain for a long time 
submerged. The genera at present assigned to this family 
are two, viz. the Grebe (Podicepa)^ and Diver (Colynibus), 


Gknus PODICEPS, Latham. GREBE. 

E N E R 1C CH All ACTKR S. 

Rill as long as, or longer than^ the head, strong, slightly 
compressed, strait, entire, hard, and pointed ; the upper 
mandible inclining slightly towards the tip; the lower one 
turning upwards from the gonys^ or angle ; tomia of both 
mandibles bending inwards. Nostrils lateral, basal, linear, 
pierced in the middle of the nasal fosse. Lorum^ or space 
between the corner of the bill and the eye, naked. 

Wings short, and concave. No tail. 

Legs placed at the posterior extremity of the body ; the 
tibiae enclosed within tlie integuments of the abdomen. Tarsi 
much compressed ; feet of four toes, three before, and one 
behind ; the front toes much flattened, and each furnished 
with a broad membrane ; which membranes become united 
near the base ; outer toe longer than the middle one ; hind 
toe articulated on the tarsus, .and provided with a lobated 
membrane. Nails large, flat, and broad. Plumage soft, 
downy, thick ; with a silky lustre. 

In former systems, when the natural affinities which con- 
nect the various Orders, Families, &c. together were neglect- 
ed, or at least but imperfectly investigated, the Grebes^ from 
a fancied resemblance (for such it may properly be termed) 
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in the form of their feet, were arranged with the Coots and 
Phalaropes (birds also belonging to different families), and 
formed a truly artificial division, ^ under the title of Pinnati- 
pedes. Instead of the free tibia, and the gressorial foot, cal- 
culated for progress upon land, and at the same time fur- 
nished with distinct membranes to assist in swimming, as we 
see exemplified in the Coot, the feet of the Grebes are 
formed upon a very different plan, and expressly adapted 
for the watery element, as the position of the tarsus and the 
articulation of the toes are such as to give no stability^o the 
body upon land, and progression there is effectually prevent- 
ed by tlie restrained action of the tibite. Except in the toes 
being separated towards their extremities, and each furnished 
with a distinct web, the form of the legs and feet approaches 
closely to that seen in the genus Colyrnbus ; the tarsus suffer- 
ing an equal lateral compression, and the outer toe exceeding 
the other two in length. The Grebes are remarkably active 
in the water, which they never quit, as they even breed there ; 
making their nests amidst the reeds and other strong aquatic 
herbage that is found in the localities they inhabit. From 
their shortness of wing, and want of tail, they rise with dif- 
ficulty, and scarcely ever have recourse to flight, except for 
change of abode, or migration ; as, when pursued, they al- 
ways endeavour to escape by diving. I'hcy feed on fish, 
aquatic insects, and vegetables. The genus has a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, some species being found in every 
quarter of the globe. 
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RED-NECKED GREBE. 


PoDicEPs nvBRicoLus^ Lath. 


PLATE l.XXll. 


Podiceps rubricollis, Isoth. Ind. Orn. 2- sp- b* — Stcph. Shaw's Zool. 
13. 3 . — Flenu Br. Anim. 1. 131. tp. 207* — Faun. Anun*. Boreal. 2. 411. 
No. 1«5. 

Colymlfiis rtlbricollis, Gmel Syst. 1. .'>02 
Colyinbus suberistatus, Gme! Syst. 1. 

1.0 Clrebe k Joues {^-ises. Huff. ()is. 3. 211 — Id. Pi. EuL 1)31. 

Orebc Jon-gris, Temm. Man. d'Oriiitb. 2. 7'-*>* 

(Traukeliligor Steissfiiss, l^fejicr^ 'rasscbonl). DtMit. 2. 42.0. 

lled-iiecked (Tivbe, Penn. Arcl. Zool. 2. 49f). F. — LatU. Syn. .O. 280.— Id. 

Sup. 260. j>l. 1 18. — Iseiehit's Br. Birds, 5. jd. 1!)9 Mont. Orn. Diet, and 

Sup. — Herrick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 161. — Shaw's Zool. 13. 8.— 
Jtenuie's IMont. Orn. j). 408. 

Colyinbus Parotis, Gmel. Syst- 1. 592 — Young. 


Most of our authors speak of the Red-necked Grebe as a 
very rare British speries, but more, I am inclined to think, 
from a want of knowledgje of its habits during its sojourn 
with us, tlian from the real scarcity of the bird, as in Nor- 
thumberland I have met with it at least as frecpiently as any 
of the other sjieeies. It differs, however, from tliem in being 
much oftener seen in the salt than in fresh Mater; and from 
the facility with which it can escape in tlie open sea, and 
the little attention paid to so nimble a diver by the wildfowl 
shooter, it is seldom procured, unless exjn-essly sought for. 
The several sjieeimens I have obtained tvere all killed during 
the winter and early spring months, therefore I conceive it 
to be only a visitant to us during that period ; and this opi- 
nion seems strengthened by the silence of all our own writers 
as to its breeding in the British Islands. In size it is inter- 
mediate between the Horned and the Crested Grebes, of 
which latter species Pennant supposed it might be a variety. 
A comparison, however, between these two must at once 
convince any one of that not being the case, the distinctive 
characters of the red-necked species being decidedly promi- 
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nent. Liko the others of its genus, it is a very expert diver, 
remaining long under water; and, when pursued, merely 
raises its bill above the surface for respiration. — It feeds iij)- 
on small fish, insects, &c. ; and the stomacli, upon dissection, 
is always found to contain a mass, greater or less, of its own 
feathers, — a peculiarity which has been observed in all the 
species, but whether swallowed accidentally in dressing the 
jdumage, or purposely to aid the digestive process, has not 
yet been satisfactorily ascertained. I should rathef^favour 
the latter supposition, as the feathers which have been for 
some time in the stomach are much comminuted, and in a 
fit state for passing into tlie intestines; a fact also observed 
by Montaou. This speci(*s is widely diffused, being abun- 
dant in the eastern jiarts of Europe, where it is found upon 
the lakes and larger rivers, but it becomes gradually rarer 
to the westward. It is also an inhabitant of the Arctic Re- 
gions of America, and was met with upon the Great Slave 
Lake during Franklin’s Expedition in 1822. — Its nest is 
built amidst the acpiatic herbage, or reeds, composed of simi- 
lar decayed materials, and rises and falls with the water. 
The eggs are stated by T’ilmmixck to be three or four, of a 
greenish-white, clouded with deej) brown. 

Plate 72. Represents this bird of the natural size, from a 
specimen killed in 1826 at the Fern Islands, on the Nor- 
thumbrian coast. 

Bill one inch and a half in length from the forehead to the 
tip, black, w^ith the base of the under mandible, and the 
lowTr part of the uj)per one, lemon-yellow. Crown of 
the head, and occipital tufts, deep glossy greyish-black. 
Cheeks, chin, and throat, grey, palest towards the junc- 
tion with the feathers of the head. Back part of the 
neck and iipj)er plumage deep blackish-grey, with the 
edges of the feathers paler. Throat and breast orajige- 
coloured brown, the latter being clouded with greyish- 
w’hite. Belly and abdomen greyish-white, w^ith a silky 
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lustre, and faintly spotted with darker grey. Sides and 
flanks grey, the feathers open in texture. Five or six 
of the secondary quills white, forming a patch or specu- 
lum. Quills hair-brown. Legs and toes greyish-black, . 
with a greenish tinge. 


CRESTED GREBE. 

PODTCEPS CRISTATUSy lAlth. 
PLATE LXXIII. Ficjs. 1. ani> 2. 


Podiceps cristatus, J^ath. Tiid. Oni. 2. 780. 1 — Stcph, Shaw’s ZooL 13. 3. — 
F/m. Bt. Anim. 1. 131. sp. 200 — F’aun. Amer. Boreal. 2. 410. No. 174. 
Colymbus cristatus, Linn. Syst. 1. 222. 7 — Gmet. Syst. 1. 580. 

Culymbus major cristatus et comiitus. Ran Svn. 124. A. 2.— IPt//. 267- 
t; 61. 

Colymbus comutus, RHas. Om. 6. 45. No. 4. t. 5. f. 1. 

Le Grebe cornu, linff. Ois. 8. 235. t. 10. — Id. PL Enl. 400. 

Gr^be hupp^, Temm. Man. d’Orn. 2. 717* — Cuv. Keg. Anim. 1. 509.— 
Lesson^ Man. d’Ornith. 2. 356. 

Gehaubter Steissfuss, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 533. — Meyer , Tasschenb. 
Deut. 2. 426. 

Greater Crested and Homed Douker, AlHrCs Birds, 1. 1. 81. — Will. (Angl.) 
340. t. 61. 

Crested Grebe, Br. Zool. 2. 407- No. 223 — Arct. ZooL 2. ^*08. A — Lath. 
Syn. 5. 281. 1 — Lewiu\s Br. Birds, 5. pL 106 — Mont, Ornith. Diet. 1. — 
Beivick\s Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 153 — Shaw\^ Zool. 13. 3. 
Colymbus uriiiator, Linn. Syst. 1. 223. 0. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 593. 

Colymbus, Brlss. Om. 6. ,34! 1. t. 3. f. 1. 

Colymbus cinereus major, Rail Syn. 124. A. 1. 

Colymbus major Aldrov. Rail Syn. 125. 6 Will. 256- 

Le Grebe, et le Grebe huppd, Buff. Ois. 8. 233. et 237 — Id» PL EnL 944. 
et 041. 

Greater Loon or Arsefbot, Will. (AngL) 339. 51. — Edw. t. 360. 

Tippet Grebe, Br. Zool. 2. 496. No. 222. t. 78 — Lath. Syn. 5. 283. 2. 

Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 155. 

Proving I Ai.. — Gaunt, Cargoose, Loon. 


The Crested Grebe is one of tlie largest of the genus, and 
is an indigenous spt^cies, breeding annually on the pools 
amidst the fens, on the moors of Shropshire and Cheshire, 
and on a few of the northern Scottish lakes. During the 
winter, when the waters of the interior of the country are 
frozen, it retires to the mouths of rivers, and to the line of 
sea.coast, where it obtains the necessary supply of fish and 
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small criistaceous animals, which constitute its principal 
fcx)d, as I have repeatedly found upon opening the stomachs Food, 
of those obtained during the above season. Being upwards 
of three years in acquiring maturity, or at least the full de- 
velopment of the frieze that surrounds the neck and the oc- 
cipital tufts, it is much more frequently met with in the 
young or imperfect state of jdumage, than in that of the 
adult ; and out of more than a dozen specimens, which have 
at different times come under my observation, not one had 
attained the distinguishing itharacters of the Crested Grebe. 

Ill this immature state it was long supposed to be a distinct 
species, and as such was known by the name of the Tippet 
Grehe^ adopted from the use to which the soft and silky 
plumage of the lower jiarts of the body was often applied. 
When swimming, it moves very rapidly, and, from the flat- 
ness of its body, exhibits little more than the head and neck 
above the water. 1 1 dives with remarkable quickness, and 
is able to avoid tlu^ shot from a fowling-piece fired by flint 
and steel, though it cannot so easily escape from the sudden 
inflammation of the peri’ussion-lock. Its jirogress when bo- 
low the surface, which (as in other diving birds) is perform- 
ed by an action of the wings somewhat similar to that of fly- 
ing, is so speedy, as frequc^ntly to baffle the pursuit of a well- 
managed boat, and a stretdi of 200 yards is sometimes made, 
before it rises again to breathe ; and this act of respiration, 
before the bird becomes fatigued by continued pursuit, is 
commonly effected by merely raising the head above water 
It rarely flies, according to Temmtnck, even making its mi- 
grations by swimming, which, however, cannot always be 
the case, as it is sometimes found on isolated pieces of water, 
where it could not arrive unless by the use of its wings; and 

• When making a tour through Holland, in company with Sir William 
Jahbixe, we one day, in looking after wild fowl upon the lakes in the 
neighbourhood of Hotterdam, gave chace to a bird of this sjiecies, and 
though in a boat conducted by those accustomed to the business, it cost us 
upwards of an hour and a*half 's severe exertion, to get within range, and 
•secure it by a shot through the neck. 
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these, though short, are not comparatively smaller than in 
some other species that are known to fly occasionally. Up- 
on the continental parts of Europe it is abundant, particular- 
ly in Holland and certain districts of Germany. It is also 
known in America, and is mentioned in the Fauna Amcricse 
Rorealis, as liaving been killed by Dr Richardson upon the 
SdsTcatshewan . — It breeds in the fresh water, amidst reeds 
and other rank herbage, and the nest, which is very large 
and floats on the surface, is composed of a mass of decayed 
vegetable roots, flags, stems of water-lily, &c. The eggs, 
three or four in number, are of a greenish-white, in size 
rather bigger than those of a Teal. The young, when first 
excluded, arc clothed iii a parti- colon red down of reddish- 
brown and greyish-white, and arc assiduously attended by 
the parent, who procures f(H)d for tlu'in, and, according to 
Pennant, has often been observed to feed them with small 
eels. 


Plate 73. Fig. 1. Represents the adult bird in perfect plu- 
mage*. 

Bill longer than the head, measuring two inches in length 
from the forehead to the tip; the base dull brick-red, 
the tip greyish- white. Lores red. Iridcs crimson-red. 
Eyestreak, cheeks, and throat, \vhite. Crown of the 
head, long occipital tufts, and bottom part of the neck- 
frieze, lustrous greyisiKblack. The upper part of the 
neck-frieze pale reddish-brown. Fore part of the neck 
and under parts white, with a silky or silvery lustre. 
Hind part of the neck, back, scapulars, middle wing- 
coverts and flanks, deep clove-brown, with a blackish- 
green lustre. Wing-coverts next to the shoulders, and 
the secondary cpnlls, wdiite. Greater quills hair-brown. 
Legs on the outside grey, or deep lead-colour ; on the 
inside yellowish-white. Hind ridge of the tarsus hav- 
ing a double row of serratures, formed by the projec- 
tion of the scales that run dowm each side. 


1 
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Fig. 2. Represents a bird of the second year. 

Cheeks and throat white. Occipital tufts short, blackish- 
grey. Sides and flanks dashed with yellowish-brown. 
During the first year, the occipital tufts are scarcely 
discernible. As the bird approaches to maturity, the 
tufts increase in size, and the neck-frieze becomes gra- 
dually developed. 


HORNED GREBE. 
PoDicEPs coiiNirTCSj Lallu 
PLATE LXXIV. Figs. 1. and 2. 


Podiceps comutus, Lnlli. Ind. Orn. 2. 7^2. sp. Si.^S/iaw^s Zool. 13. 9. pi. 1. — ' 
Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 131. sp. 203 — Fauna Amcr. Boreal. 2. 411. No. 176. 
Colymbus cornutus, Gntfl. Syst. 1. 591. sp. 19. 

Colymbus ('ornutus minor, ffriss. 6. 50. 5. 

Colymbus sen Podicejis minor, /inii Syn. 190. 14. 

liC Petit Grebe eoniu, Jivfi', Ois. 8. 237.— Cwv. Beg. Anim. 1. 503. — Les- 
son, Man. (I’Ornith. 2. 356. 

Grebe d’Esdavonie, Huff. Pi. Enl. 404. 

Grebe cornu, on Esdavon, Tamn, Man. d’Ornith. 2. 721. 

Gebomter Stcissfuss, A/cyor, Tassdienl). Deut. 2. t. Hell. 16. 

Eared or Homed Dobchick, Edwards' Glean, t. 145. 

Homed Grebe, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. 417. — Laih. Syn. 5, 287. 6. t. 91. — 
Shaw's Zool. 13. 9. ])1 1. — Elcvi. Br. Aniin. 1. 131. sp. 208. — Rennie's 
Mont. Omitb. Diet. 261. 

Sclavonian Grebe, Mont. Omitb. Diet. 1. et Siij). > 

Podiceps obscurus, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 762. sj). 4. > 

Podiceps caspicus. Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 764. sp. 7- 
Colymbus obscurus, Gynel. Sysl. 1. 51>2;5.S^ 

Colymbus caspicus, Gmcl. Svst. 1 . 51)3. 

I.e Petit Gr5be, Buff. Ois. 3. 232 — Id. PL Enl. 942. 

Black and White Dobchick, Edwards' Glean, pi. 96. 1’. 1. 

Dusky Grebe, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 496. No. 225. pi. 78 — Arct. Zool. 2. 420. 
^Lath, Syn. 5. 286. — LewiVx Br. Birds, 5. pi. lok — ilfow/. Ornith. Diet. 
— Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 159.* ; 


In the adult plumage the Horned Grebe may be reckoned 
a rare British bird, particularly in the northern counties of 

• There is no doubt but that the above synonynies attached to the young 
of this species are equally liable of application to the Eared Grebe in the 
immature state, which is only to be distingui.shed by a difference in the 
form of the bill. 
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England, where a fresh specimen in this state never fell un- 
der my observation. It does, however, breed (though in 
small numbers) in the fenny districts of the eastern coun- 
ties, but not, as far as I can ascertain, in Scotland, although 
Dr Fleming, in his History of British Animals, has given 
it as resident there, and common. In the young state, or as 
the Dusky Grebe of authors, it is by no means uncommon 
upon our coasts during the winter months, where it inhabits 
inlets and the mouths of rivers, and scarcely a season passes 
without several of these and the young of the next species 
being brought for my inspection. Its habits are similar to 
those of the two preceding species, and it is equally active in 
the water, whether in swimming or diving. It feeds on 
shell-fish, crustaceae, and insects ; and in its stomach, on dis- 
section, is. found the same sort of concreted mass of feathers 
that has been before mentioned in the account of the Red- 
necked Grebe, and which appear to be mostly taken from 
the under parts of tlie body. — It breeds among the reeds and 
sedges, constructing a large nest of decayed vegetables, roots. 
See., and which is calculated to rise and fall under the influ- 
ence of the tide. In this it lays four or five eggs of a sul- 
lied white, but according to Temminck, spotted with brown. 
Ill Europe, it is most plentiful towards the north-east, and is 
also found in Northern Asia. It is a common species in 
North America, and is desl^bed by Dr IIiciiardson as fre- 
quenting every lake with gtassy borders throughout the fur 
countries. 

Plate 74. Fig. 1. Represents the Adult Male, from a beau- 
tiful British specimen kindly lent to me for the present 
purpose by William Yarrell, Esq. 

Bill shorter than the head, compressed ; both mandibles 
equally sloping to its point, black ; the base of the un- 
der mandible flesh-coloured, the extreme point greyish- 
white. Lore lake-red. Irides crimson, with an inte- 
rior ring of white. Forehead, crown, and large ruff 
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encircling the neck, glossy greenish-black. Between 
the bill and eyes is a patch of reddish-brown. Streak 
behind the eyes, and the occipital tufts (or horns) bufl*- 
orange. Hind part of the neck, back, scapulars and 
wings, blackish-grey, the feathers having paler margins. 
Secondaries white. Fore part and sides of neck, and 
sides of the breast, rich reddish-orange, '^fhe rest of 
the under plumage shining silky white. In the legs, 
the outside of the tarsus is deep grey, and the inside 
pale yellowish-grey. 

Fig. 2. Represents the same bird in tlie state in which it is 
cominonly known by the name of the Diishij Grebe^ 
that is, in its first year. 

Bill bluish-grey, towards the base flesh-red. Lore red. 
Crown of the head, nape and back part of the neck, and 
the whole of the upper })lumage, gnyish-black, with a 
tinge of clove-brown, the dorsal feathers having paler 
margins. Chin, cheeks, and throat, pure white. Fore 
part and sides of the neck greyish. Sides and flanks 
grey. The rest of the under plumage silky white. 
Legs nearly the same as in the adult bird. 


EAREIjfplREBE. 

PoDICEPH AURITUS, Lath. 


PLATE LXXIV. Fig. 3. 


Podiceps auritus, Lath. Ind. Om. 2. 7^1* sp* 3. — Sltaw^s XooU 13. 12. — 
Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 132. sp. 20V. 

Colymbus auritus, Linn. Syst. 1. 222. 7. — Gmet. Syst. 1. 690 Bt^s. Orn. 

6. 64. 6. 

Le Petit Gr6be hupp^. Buffi Ois. 8. 236. 

Gr6be Oreillard, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 725. — Lesaony Man. d’Omith. 
2. 356. 

Gchbrter oder Ohren Steisstuss, BeehaU Naturg. Dcut. 4. 662 . — Meyery 
Tasschenb. 2. 435. 

Eared Dobchick, Edwards' Glean, pi. 96. £ 2. 

Eared Grebe, Br. ZooL 2. 500. No. 227- pL 79. fig. 1 ^Arct. Zool. 2. 499. 

B. — Lath. Syn. 5. 286. 4. — Leurin's Br. Birds, 5. pL 107—— Mon/. Om. 
Diet, and Sup. with fig.— Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 157. 


V oung 
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Tills sj)L*cies, so nearly resembling the preceding one in 
its various states of plumage, is also in its adult and perfect 
garb a rare British bird, the few that occasionally breed here 
being confined to the fenny districts and to the grassy pools 
of the eastern counties of England. In winter I have fre- 
quently met with it in the young state on the Northumbrian 
coast, where it is confounded with the young of the preced- 
ing species, and both are indiscriminately called the Dusky 
Grebe, In the disposition and coloiirs of the plutnage, 
scarcely any difference exists between them, but the white 
of the cheeks and throat of the presc'iit bird does not extend 
quite so far backward towards the occijiut, as in the other. 
The form of the l)ill, however, is always a sufllcient point of 
distinction bi'tween the two, being depressed at the base, 
and rather turning upwards in PixUceps aiirHus^ whilst in 
P, cormitus it is compressed and strait throughout its 
length, both mandibles being equally and gradually inclined 
towards the tip, and forming a cone. In the adult plumage 
the disposition and colours of tlie auricular tufts and ruff, 
render the difference between the two birds rather more 
marked. In point of size it is also rather less than P, cor- 
vutus^i more particularly in individuals arrivc»d at maturity. 
Its habits, food, and nidification, are so similar to the prece- 
ding species, as to render further dc'seription unnecessary. 
It lays four or five eggs, tarnislied or greenish- white, 
and nearly equal in size to f^ose of the T^and Rail. The 
Eared Grebe is a common species in the northern parts of 
Europe, inhabiting the lakes, rivers, and pools, wherever 
, aquatic herbage is abundant. 

Plate 74. Fig. 3. Represents the adult bird, from a speci- 
men in the Museum of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(ieneral Bill black, about an inch in length, measured from the 
forehead ; depressed at the base, and having the tip 
slightly reflected. Lore blackish-red. Irides vermi- 
lion-red. Crown of the head, and short ruff round the 
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shining black. From behind and below tlie eyes 
on each side, is a tuft of long slender shining orange- 
buff feathers which cover the ejirs, and nearly meet bi*- 
hind. Throat, neck, sides of the breast and up)>er ])lu- 
mage, deep shining greyish-black. Flanks aiul sides 
reddish-brown, mixed with greyish-black. Secondaries 
white. Under plumage white, with a silky lustre. 
Tarsi clov('-brown, on the inside paler. 

The descri|)tion of the young of tiie preceding species may 
serve for that of the present one, the only points of dif- 
ference having been noted in the above account of the 
Eared Grchc\ 


LITTLE GREBE. 

PoDICEPS MINORf Loih. 


PT.4TK LXXV. 


Podiceps minor, Slrph. SIjuw’s XooI. IX 115. pi. *2. — Anim. 1. 13^. 
sp 2i0. 

(IrObe castugneiix, Tcrirm. IMan. d’Omith. i!. 727« 

Kleiner Sleissfuss, Jicchsl. Ninturif. Lent. 4. — Meyer^ Tassclienli. Deut. 

2. 4:u;. 

Little Grebe, Slrph. XooL 13 13. pi. 2 — /Vrw, JJr. Anim. 1. 132. No. 210. 
Dabchiek, llrn.nif:\s Mont. Oniith. Diet. 12b*. 

Podiceps Hebri (liens, I.ath. liid. Orn. 2. 70 X sp- H- \ 

Colvnibns Jlebridiciis, Omcl. Syst. 1. r»;)4. I 

lilaek C3iin Grel)e, Hr. Zool 2. 303. No. 22T.<^Lnih. Syn- 202. — Lcv'in\s> 
Hr. liirds, y. ])1. 201. — Monf. Oin. Ip^^tN^iUiid Suiverby's 15r. Mis. | 

pi. 70 JScu’ich\s Hr. Hirds, ed. 182C^1(>4. J 

Podiceps minor, Lnfh. Ind. Oni. 2. 784. sp. 0. — Syn. I2r>. A. 3. \ 

Colymbiis minor, Gmc/. Sy.st. 1. r>!U. I 

Colymbiis fluviatilis, /iriss. Grn. b*. TiO. 1). I 

I.,e Grcibe de Hiviere, on It* Castagneux, Ois. 0. 224. t. 20 — Id. PI. V 
Enl. 00.">. r 

Little Grebe, rrnn. Hr. Zool. 2. bOl. No. 220. — Lnth. Syn. 5. 280 — LfA 
vein's Hr. Hirds, b. pi. 200. — Mont. Oniith. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick'A 
Br. Hirds, ed. 1820. p. t. 103. / 

Provinciai — D abchick, Dobchick, Didai)per, Dipper, Small Doucker, 
Loun. 


This well known little species, in many parts recognised 
by the name of DabcJiicJc, is indigenous, and very generally 
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met with throughout the kingdom, in all such places as suit 
its particular economy. In the southern counties of Eng- 
land, wliere ponds are often fringed with aquatic plants, and 
the rivers and brooks run deep and slow, the Dabchick is 
much more plentiful than in the northern districts, where 
the streams being generally shallower, and the current ra- 
pid, there is not a sufficient growth of aquatic herbage upon 
their borders, to afford this and birds of a similar nature 
conceahrient during the period of nidification. Like most of 
its congeners, the })resent species, in its {)rogress to maturity, 
is subject to a considerable change in tlie c*oIours of the plu- 
mage, more particularly about the liead and neck, and has, 
in the diffi^rent stat(‘s, been described by authors as two dis- 
tinct specie's, viz. as the LHtlc Grchr and the Black-Chin 
Grebe,, tlie first (U'uoting the young bird, the other after it 
has acquirc'd tlu> characteristic markings of maturity. It 
leads a truly aquatic life, being seldom seen on sliore, where, 
indeed, it is unable to make mucli progress, from the confor- 
mation and position of its feet; but tliis deficiency is com- 
pensated by })owors more adapted to its peculiar habits, those 
of swimming and diving, which it possessc's in as great per- 
fection as any of its tribe. When disturbed, it immediately 
dives, and remains for sometime submerged; and should the 
cause of its a])prehension still continue in sight, after a first 
survey, it retires to the weeds, wliere it remains with the 
body immersed, and with Ac bill and part of the head only 
Food, above the water. — Its food consists of aquatic insects, small 
fish, grasses, &c., and in its stomacli, when opened, is gene- 
rally found a small mass of its alidominal feathers. During 
winter, when the ponds and brooks become frozen, Dabchicks 
betake themselves to the mouths of rivers and small retired 
bays, where they feed ujion shrimps, fry of fish, and marine 
insects. At this season I have several times caught them in 
Budle Bay on tlie coast of Northumberland, when they hap- 
pened to be left in small pools after the recess of the tide. 
Having first dived, they afterwards invariably endeavoured 
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to concekl themselves among the fronds of the algas rarely 
attempting to escape by flight. They are, however, by no 
means destitute of this power, but can skim near to the sur- 
face of the water by a rapid action of tlie wings, and, as 
Montagu observes, are frequently seen to do so during the 
pairing season, when the males are in pursuit of llu' other 
sex. This, like the others of its genus, breeds among the 
reeds and coarse herbage of the waters it inhabits, and (ac- 
cording to Dr Hennik, who a))])ears to hax e inspected many 
of them) generally so fixes its nest to tlie surrounding tufts, Xost, &<•. 
or upon the vegetid)]e debris of former years, as to render it 
secure, and not liable to be movi‘d or acted on by the water. 
Temminck, however, savs, that it makes a floating nest; his 
words are — “ Nid flottant dans les roseaiix,” and other au- 
thors have asserted tin* same. Roth modes, I believe, are 
occasionally adopted, and are di*pendent upon the nature of 
the site that the bird hap])ens to select. It is formed of a 
large mass of decayed roots, flags, and otlier herbage ; and 
contains usually five or six eggs of a greenish- white, in size 
nearly equalling those of the Spotted Crake {Crex Porzand)^ 
but different in form, each end being similarly rounded. 

These the female, when she quits her iu»st to obtain food, 
covers over w ith loose materials, a habit jK)ssesst*d by many 
other birds, and probably by all the species of the j)resent 
genus, ap])arently for the concealment and protection of the 
c?ggs, and not for the purpose of retaining the warmtJi of in- 
cubation, as suggested by Dr Rennie, in his plan of study 
appended to his edition of MoNTAGifs Ornithological Dic- 
tionary. 

Plate 75. Fig. 1. Represents the Adult bird, or in the state 
of the BlacJc^Chm Grebe of Pennant and other au- 
thors. 

Bill five-eighths of an inch in length from the forelicvitl to 
the tip, black, with the basal part and the lore greyish- 
white. Irides deep reddish-brown. Outside of the legs 

c c S 
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greenish-black, inside livid, and tinged with flesh-red. 
Asperities on the hinder edge of the tarsus prominent, 
and sharp-pointed. Head, chin and throat, nape and 
back part of the neck, glossy black, with a slight tinge 
of green. Auriciilars, sides of the neck, and middle of 
the fore part of the neck, rich orange-brown. Breast, 
sides and flanks, glossy blackish-grey, the latter having 
the lower parts of the feathers and the down pale red- 
dish-brown. The rest of the under plumage silky 
white, intermixed with blackish-gixy. Upper plumage 
glossy black, tinged w^ith oil-green. Secondary quills 
having their bases, and the greater })art of the webs, 
white. 


Fig. 2. R(‘presents the immature bird, destitute of the 
orange-brown upon the neck, and having the chin white. 
The upper plumage is also lighter in colour, and the 
belly and abdomen are pure white. 


Genus COLYMBUS, LjTff. DIVER. 


GEXERTC CHARACTERS. 

Bill rather longer than the lu‘a(l, strong, strait, com- 
pressed, and sharp pointed ; the upper mandible slightly ex- 
ceeding the lower one in length. Tomia of both mandibles 
bent inw’ards and sharp. Nostrils basal, lateral, linear, ob- 
long, pervious, half closed by a membrane. 

Wings short, acuminate, having the first quill-feather the 
longest. • Tiiil short and rounded. 

Legs abdominal, or placed at the further extremity of the 
body, with the tibiae concealed within the integument. Tarsi 
thin, very much compressed. Feet large, of four toes, three 
before and one behind ; outer toe exceeding the middle one 
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in length. Front toes entirely webbed, hind toe furnished 
with a lobe, and partly connected with the exterior membrane 
of the inner toe. Nails flat and broad. 

General contour broad and flat. Plumage thick, close, ad- 
pressed, and glossy. 

In their aquatic habits and mode of life, the Divers strongly 
resemble the preceding genus, being the constant inhabitants 
of the watery element, to which, indeed, wt* may consider 
them as equally confined by the similar conformation and 
position of their legs. They difler, however, from the Grebes 
in having the toes connected througlioiit their length, as in 
the Alcackn and Anatkla* ; but their form and articulation 
are like those of Gr(‘bes, and the tarsus is (;f the same com- 
pressed shape. In this genus the hind toe, in addition to its 
lobe, is connected towards its base with the membrane skirt- 
ing the exterior edge of the inner toe, shewing in tliis re- 
spect an a{)pai*ent a])proach to the PcHaoiidcr, They jios- 
sess a true tail^ but it is very short, and concealed by the 
upper coverts, which are as long as the rectrices. Their 
wings are short and sharp pointed ; anil though they rarely 
fly. yet they can do so occasionally, Imth with swiftness and 
for a considerable time. In swimming, their broad and 
flattened body is immersed in the water, the head and neck 
only appearing above the surface. They dive continually, 
and with little apparent exertion ; their j)rogress beneath is 
very rapid, and they can stretch to a great distance witliout 
rising to breathe. They live upon fish, aquatic insects, and 
sometimes vegetables, but the first form tlie princi})al part of 
their support. During their Polar migration they retire to 
the fresh water lakes of the interior, where they breed close 
to the brink of the water, upon islets, or other suitable sta- 
tions; but on the approach of winter repair again to the 
ocean. They lav but two eggs, and the youiig differ greatly 
from the adults in plumage, not acquiring maturity until 
after the third general moult. They are birds of a v.nld dis- 
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position, and their notes, or rather screams, are loud and 
melancholy in tone. The species hitherto discovered are 
three, all belonging to the Northern Hemisphere, and inha- 
biting the arctic regions of both worlds. Their flesh is (as 
might be expected) very fishy, as well as hard and coarse- 
grained, and their skins thick and tough. With respect to 
tracheal organization, neitlier the Divers nor the Grebes pos- 
sess any |ieculiar enlargement or labyrinth. 


NORTHERN DIVER. 

CoLYMJiVS GLACIAUSy Liiin, 

PLATE LXXVI. 

Colymbusglacialis, Li/i/A. Syst. 1. 221. ^i.^GmcL Syst. 1. />H8. — Lath. Ind. 
Cirn. 2. 798* sp* L — SahinCy I'rank. Jour. Ap. Shaiv's Zool. 12. 

2JI1. pi. <il. young — Plem. Hr. Anim. 1. 1 J2. sp. 211 — Eaun. Amer. 
lloreal. 2. 474. N o. 232. 

IMcrgus major tuevius, Jhiss. Orn. (». 120. 0. t. JI. 1‘. 2. 

C'olymbus inaximus cuudatus, Uini Syn 125. A. 4. — Will. 250. 

L'lrnbrim on (iiand I'loiigcon, 7?T/j7* t 0* 253. t. 22. —Id. PI. Knl. 5152. 
Plongeoii Imbriui, Tcnnn. Man. d’Oniith. 2. 910. — Lesson^ Orn, Diet. 2. 
359. 

Eis Tuuclier, Jlcchtil. Naturg. Dout. 4. 595. 

Greatest Sjieckled Diver or Loon, Alhins Br, Birds, 3. pi. 93. 

Nortbcni .1 liver, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 523. No. 237- jd. 84. f. 2. — Arct. 

Zool. 2. 439 — 337 Lc«-in\vBr. Birds, 0. j)!. 220 Mmit. Orn. 

Diet, and A]), to Su]».— 7^w//. Cat. Dorset, 17 Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 

1320, j;. t. 174 — Wils. Amor. Orn. 9. 34. pi. 74. T. 3. — Low's P^aun. 
Oread. 103. 

Loon, Rennie's jMoiit. Orn. Diet. 307. 

I Colyinbus Iminer, Linn. Syst. 1. 222. 3. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 588. — Lath- 
ind. Orn. 300. sji. 2. 

Mergus major, Briss. C. 105. 1. t. 10. f. 1. 

Colyinbus muximus Gesneri, Uaii Syn. 120. 8 — WiU. 200. 

Le Grand Plongeon, Bnff. Ois. 3. 251. 

imber Diver, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 524. No. 233. pi. 84. f. — Arct. Zool. 2. 
440. — Lath. Syn. 6. 340. — Lewin's Br. Birds. 0. pi. 227. — Mmt. Orn. 
Diet. 1. and Siij). 

The Imincr, LovYs Faun. Oread. 1 10. 

Provincial— Great Doueker, Herdsman of the Sea, Ember Goose, 
Gunner, Loon, Naak. 

Upon the Northumbrian and other northern coasts of 
England, and in the friths and bays of Scotland, and its isles, 
the Northern Diver, under its stages of immaturity, is a 
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<;on]inon winter visitant. The state in which it is most fre- 
quently met with (speaking of the district in which I reside), 
is as the bird of the year ; at this age answering to the Iin- 
ber Diver of our authors {Colymhus I miner) ^ and long sup- 
posed to be a distinct species. The next in number are liirds 
of more tlian one year old, which have undergone, or are 
then undergoing, a second general moult, at whicli time the 
white spots upon the upper plumage begin to appear, and 
the head and neck to grow darker. The adult l)ird [Colym- 
bus fflackiUs of authors), is comparatively but rarely met 
with, and out of more than twenty sjKrcinu'ns which have at 
different times come under my obsi*rvation, not more than 
two had attained maturity. Dr Fleming also states, that in 
Shetland, where the young are numerous, few old bii\!s oc- 
cur, but that in live Orkruys both old and young abound 
during the winter. The Frith of Forth is also a favourite 
resort, to which they are attracted by tiu' shoals of herring 
that reside there, and arc* even caught throughout the winter; 
and in this gulf some of the finest specimens I have seen of 
the adult bird have been obtained. It has not yet been as- 
certained whether any remain to breed here, as its congener 
the Red-throated species is known to do, the old birds all 
apparently retiring on the ajiproach of spring to higher lati- 
tudes tor this purpose. During summer they cpiit the ocH'an 
and inhabit the fresh-water lakes of the counti’ies to which 
they migrate, and upon the shores of these lakes, and on the 
islets by which they are often studdc*d over, the; Divers form 
their nests and hatch their young. The nest is always close Nest, \(. 
to the water’s edge, so as to afford every facility to a bird 
whose motions on land are necessarily very constrained. I’he 
eggs, which never exceed two in number, are large, and of a 
deep oil-green colour, with viu'iously sized spots of purplish- 
red. This species is widely distributed througlioiit the 
arctic regions of Europe and Asia, and is equally c;ommon 
in the corresponding latitudes of North America. Dr Rich- 
ardson, in the Fauna Americae Borealis, describes it as 
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abounding on all the interior lakes of the Fur Countries^ 
but not often seen either in the Arctic Seas or in Hudson*'s 
Food. Bay. — Its principal food consists of fish, though it also de- 

vours aquatic insects, and Temminck adds marine vegetables; 
but I never found any remains of the latter in the stomachs 
of those I have dissected. When inhabiting the ocean, the 
different species of lierring (as I have before remarked), are 
a favourite food ; other small fish, however, are not refused, 
and Montagu mentions one that was gorged with the spotted 
goby (Gobius rnmutm.) Its powers in swimming and div- 
ing are very great, particularly the latter, which it is con- 
stantly exercising, 'either in pursuit of prey or to escape ob- 
servation ; and its progress in this manner, from my own 
observations (corroborated by Montagu’s statement respect- 
ing the Red-throated Diver), may be calculated at more 
than seven miles in the hour. It generally proceeds for a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty yards at a time without ris- 
ing for respiration, which is then almost instantaneously ac- 
comj)lished by the mere exposure of the head and bill. In 
swimming, the body is not visible, being under water from 
its weight and flatness, and this situation enables it to dive 
with little apparent exertion, the depression of the head, and 
a slight propulsive effort with the feet, beings sufficient for 
that purpose. The construction of the legs of this genus, 
and that of Podiceps (as I have before observed), is such as 
to disable them from walking; the backward position and 
confined action imposed by the close connexion of the tibia 
and femur with the body, caused by the covering of the in- 
teguments, and the attachment of a long process at the head 
of the tibial joint, necessarily producing this effect. In ad- 
dition to this, the femoral or thigh-bone is remarkably short, 
and stands at a right angle with the body, thus giving an 
outward direction to the feet, and only allowing a sub- rota- 
tory motion to the tibia, a mode of structure that, however 
beautifully adapted for the watery element, can be of little 
use upon land. -The only method of progression, therefore, 
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which this bird possesses, when so situated, is that of shov- 
ing itself forward by striking the ground with its feet whilst 
the breast is resting upon it. This I have observed to be 
done by several that have been brought to me alive ; and 
Montagu mentions the same in his account of an individual 
that was kept alive by him for some time, and which, con- 
trary to the generally received opinion respecting this bird, 
soon grew very tame, and would come at the call for food. 

The Northern Diver rarely flies, as it rises with difficulty 
from the surface of the water, but when once upon wing, its 
flight is swift, and, Dr Riciiaiidson obs^Tves, frequently in . 
a circle round those who intrude upon its. haunts. Its cries 
are frequently loud and melancholy in tone, and have been 
compared* to the screams of a man in distress, but it also oc- 
casionally utters a low hoarse croak. Its plumage is very 
thick and close, with a tough skin, on which account it is 
much used by the natives of the northern countries to form 
comfortable articles of clothing. l‘he flesh is hard, very 
dark coloured, and of a rank fishy flavour. 

Plate 76. Rejiresents an Adult bird from a beautiful spe- 
cimen in the collection of Sir William Jaiidike, Bart, 
that was killed in the Firth of Forth. 

Bill black, paler towards the tip, nearly three inches long. General 
much compressed, tapering, the upper mandible gently 
arched, the lower one channelled beneath, and deepest Adult, 
in the middle, the angle sloping gradually upwards to 
the point; toinia of both mandibles inflected. Head 
and neck black, glossed with purplish-green. Trans- 
verse bar upon the throat, middle neck collar, and sides 
of the upper part of breast, black, the feathers having 
raised white margins, which give those parts a striated 
appearance. The whole of the upper plumage glossy- 
black, each feather having two pure white spots, one on 
each side of the shaft near the tip, forming rows ; those 
upon the scapulars and tertials large and quadrangular, 
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but becoming small and nearly round upon the lower 
part of the back and rump. Flanks and sides black, 
spotted with* white. The rest of the under plumage 
white ; the long axillary feathers the same, with a black 
stripe down their centres. Tail short and rounded, 
black, consisting of twenty feathers. iLegs greyish- 
black, paler on the inside. Irides reddish-brown. 

The young of the year {ColymbiLS Immer^ Auctor.) differ 
strongly from the adults, as follows : — Head, and back 
part of the neck, deep-grey, tinged with clove-brown. 
Fore part of the neck, and the under plumage, pure 
white, except the flanks, which are clove-brown. Up- 
per plumage deep clove-brown, the feathers being mar- 
gined with ash-grey. Upper mandible of the bill deep- 
grey, the under one much paler. 

After the second general moult, a darkish band appears 
on the middle of the neck, and the upper plumage be- 
comes darker, losing the pale grey edges that distinguish 
the young of the year, and a few white spots begin to 
shew themselves. — The succeeding moult developes still 
more the bar and neck collar ; and the head and neck 
become darker, or of a blackish-green, speckled upon 
the chin and throat with white. The upper plumage 
also acquires its glossy black lustre, with the accompany- 
ing quadrangular white s}x>ts. In the next change, or 
when the bird has passed its third year, the plumage is 
perfected. 
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BLACK-THEOATED DIVER. 

CoLYMBUS ABCTJCUSy Ltm^ 
PLATE LXXVII. 


Colymbus arcticus, Linn. Syst. 1. 221. 4.— Syst. 1. 587* — Baii Syn. 
1*25. *l.^WiU. 259. t. 62. — hath. Ind. Orn. 2. 800. sp. 4. — Shaw'B ZodL 
12. 286.— Br. Anim. 1. 133. sp. 212.— Paun. Amer. Boreal. 2. 475. 
No. 233. 

Mergus guttere nigro, Briss. 6. 115. 4. 

Le Lumme ou Petit Plongeon cle la Mer du Nord, Buffi Ois. 8. 261. 
Plongeon Lumme, ou k Gorge noir, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 2. 913.— 
Lesson^: Man. d'Om. 2. 359. 

Der Polar Taucher, BechsL Naturg. Deut. 4. 600. 

Black-throated Diver, Penn, Br. Zool, 527. No. 251. pL 85. — Arct. ZooL 
2. 466. — EdwartPs Glean, t. 146. — Lath. Syn. 6. 343. 4 — Leunn's Br. 
Birds, 6. pL 229— Om. Diet. l.^Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 
p. t. 181 — Shaw's ZooL 12. 336., Ac. 

Lumme. Rennie's Mont. Om. Diet. 310. 

Lesser Iinber, Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 176, the young. 
Provincial — Northern Doucker, Speckled Loon. 


The Black-throated Diver, in all its states of plumage, is 
of much less frequent occurrence than either the preceding 
or the following species, nor does it extend its migration so 
far to the south as they occasionally do, the instances of its 
capture^beyond the Scottish boundary being extremely rare. 
It would appear, however, that individuals sometimes remain 
over the summer, and probably even breed, on the lakes of 
the Western and Northern Highlands, as I have seen a pair 
upon Loch Awe towards the end of J une, but did not suc- 
ceed in detecting their place of nidification. By some natu- 
ralists the Black and Red-throated Divers harve been consi- 
dered as one^species, the former being the male, and the 
latter the female bird ; and even Dr Fleming, in his History 
pf British Animals, seems to entertain a doubt on the sub- 
ject, stating, in favour of such an opinion, that he once saw 
a bird of each species together (or at least what he imagined 
at a distance to be such), with a young one. The Red- 
throated bird it appears was secured, and proved to be a 
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female, but the supposed black one unfortunately escaped. 
A minute examination, notwithstanding, of the old and young 
of both species, can scarcely fail to convince any unpre- 
judiced person of there being ground for a real specific dis- 
tinction, as the difference in the form of their bills, their 
relative size, and the disposition of their colours, are well 
marked and sufficiently obvious. That both sexes of the 
present species possess the black mark upon the tliroat, I 
have had convincing proof, by the dissection of one of these 
birds in the matured plumage, that was killed upon the 
Tweed, and which was a female ; and I may also add, that 
lied-throated Divers of both sexes are frequently taken. 
Like the others, it is a native of the Arctic Regions of both 
the new and ancient world, and during the summer is found 
in very high latitudes ; Dr Richardson says that it is com- 
mon in Hudson’s Bay, but is rarely seen upon the lakes in 
the interior. Its equatorial or winter migration in Europe 
extends as far as Switzerland, where it is sometimes seen upon 
Nest, &c. the larger lakes, — It breeds upon the brink of the water, and, 
like the Northern Diver, lays but two eggs, which are stated 
to be of a yellowish-brown, or Isabella colour, blotched with 
black. It dives with the same ease, and as perseveringly as 
the other species, and can remain long submerged, making 
very great progress during its submarine flight, as was ex- 
perienced by Sir William Jardink and myself, when in 
chace of this bird in a light and handy boat upon liOch Awe. 
Our utmost exertion could never bring us within range, and 
we were often foiled by its returning on its former track, and 
re-appearing in a direction contrary to that in which it seemed 
to have dived. During this pursuit it was frequently lost 
for several minutes together, and came up nearly a quarter 
of a mile a-head, and its progress could not, I should think, 
have been much under the rate of eight miles in the hour. — 
Food. The Black-throated Diver lives upon fish, aquatic insects, 
and such other food as it procures under water. Its skin is 
highly prized by the Eskimaux and Indians for its warmth 
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and beauty, and numbers of them are dressed and made into 
garments. That the Lesser Imber of Bewick is the young 
of the year of this species, I have no doubt, the original spe- 
cimen from which his figure was taken having been sent to 
me for inspection. 

Plate 77. Represents the Adult bird in about two-thirds 
of the natural size, , taken from a very perfect specimen 
that was killed on the river Tay. 

Bill brownish-black, strait, strong, and tapering, with the 
upper mandible arched. Irides reddish-brown. Head 
and neck deep smoke-grey, darkest upon the forehead 
and region of the eyes. Throat and foi e jiart of the 
neck black, glossed with rich auricula jnirple and green. 
Below the throat a narrow transverse band of black and 
white. From the ears, and on each side of the neck, ex- 
tends a broad band, rayed longitudinally with black and 
white, of the same raised appearance as in Colymb. 
f^acialis. Upper plumage deep glossy black, the side 
feathers of the mantle, and the greater part of the sca- 
pulars, with large quadrangular white spots, forming 
upon the latter about fifteen transverse bars. Wing- 
coverts spotted with white. Sides and flanks black. 
The rest of the under plumage pure white. Legs deep 
clove-brown outwardly, paler within. Both sexes alike. 

The young of the year, or Bewick'^s Lesser Imber, is 
very similar to C. glacialls at the same age. — Head and 
back part of the neck grey. Throat and under parts 
white. Back deep grey, or clove-brown, margined with 
ash-grey. At the next moult, the head and nape of the 
neck become a purer grey, and some black feathers ap- 
pear on the under part of the neck. The feathers of 
the back also become darker, and a few black ones are 
seen interspersed. The two succeeding moults gra- 
dually develope the distinctive markings, and the plum- 
age is perfected at the conclusion of the third year. 


General 
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RED-THROATED DIVER. 

COLYMBVS SEPTENTRIONALIS, Linn. 


PLATE LXXVIIL and LXXVIII •. 


Colymbus septentrionalis, Linru Syst. 1. 220.— Gwit/. Syst. 1. 686. sp. 3. 

~^Lath, Ind. Orn. 2. 801. sp. 6 Sabine, Frank. Jour. Ap. 703 — Shaw's 

Zool. 12. 238 — Flem, Br. Ajiim. 1. 133. No. 213.-~-Faun. Amer. 
Boreal. 2. 476. No. 234. 

Mergus guttere rubro, Briss, Om. 6. 111. 3. t. 1 1. f. 1. 

Le I'longeon a Gorge rouge, Buff, Ois. 8. 264 — Id. PL Enl. 308. 
Plongeon Cat-Marin, on k Gorge rouge, Temm. Man. d’Ornith, 2. 916. 

— Lesson Man. d*(Jrn. 2. 369. 

Petit Plongeon, Cuv, lleg. Anim. 1. 509. 

Rothkehliger Taucher, Bechst Naturg. Deut. 4. 609. — Meyer, Tasschenb. 
2. 453.»lled-throated Diver, Fenn. Br. Zoul. 2. 526. No. 240. pL 85. — 
Arct. Zool. 2. Edwards' Glean, t. 97- — Lath, Syn. 6. 344. 5. — 
Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. pi. 230.— Afo«/. Om. Diet, and Sup.— 

Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. Fin,^Sfiaw's ZooL l2. 238. — Low's Faun. 
Oread. 112. 

Cobble, Rennie's Mont. Orn. Diet. 94. 

{ Colymbus borealis, Lath, Ind. Orn. 2. 801. sp. 6. 

Colymbus striatus, Gmel. Syst. 1. 586 — Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 802. sp. 9. 
Striped Diver, Arct. Zool. 442 — Lath, Syn. 6. 345. 6. 

First Speeklcd Diver, Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 179. 

I Colymbus stellatus, Gmel, Syst. 1. (y{YJ.^Lath, Ind. Orn. 2. 800. sp. S. 
Mergus minor, Briss, Ora. 6. JOB. 2. t. 10. t‘, 2, 

Le Plongeon Cat-Marin, Buff. Ois. 8. 256. 

Le Petit Plongeon, Buff. Ois, 8. 254. t. 21. — Id. PI. Enl. 992. 

-Speckled Diver or l^oon, Br. Zool. 2. 525. No. 239 — ^Arct. Zool. 2. 441. 
— Lath, Syn. 6. 341. — Lewin's Br. Birds, (». pL 228 — Mont. Ora. Diet, 
and Sup. 

Second Speckled Diver, Bewick's Br. Bird.s, ed. 1826. p. t. 180. 

Grey Speckled Diver, Low's Faun. Oread. 111. 

Provincial — Sprat Loon, Cobble, Rain Goose, Little Naak. 

Periodical The apparent recurvation of the bill of this species, oc- 
visitant, casioned by the straitness of the upper mandible, and the 
ascending angle of the lower one and its comparative slender- 
ness and cylindrical shape, are characters of themselves suf- 
ficient to distinguish it all times from the preceding one. 
. Others, however, of not less importance as regards specific dis- 
tinction, are found in the colours and disposition of the 
|dumage, which, at all ages and seasons, is essentially diffe- 
rent from that of the Black-throated Diver in its whole pro- 
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gress from the nest to maturity ; and we may further add, 
that the present species is always inferior in size. It is much 
more numerously and generally dispersed throughout the 
British Islands than either of its congeners, its winter mi- 
grations extending to the southern districts of England. It 
inhabits bays and inlets upon the coast, and the mouths of 
large rivers, ascending these latter through the course of the 
^tide in pursuit of its prey, which consists of the fry and 
i Smaller species of fish. In the Thames it is a great devourer 
of the sprat, from its partiality to which, it has, amongst the 
fishermen there, obtained the name of SpraUhon, It is also 
occasionally found more inland, residing upon our lakes and 
rivers till driven by the severity of the season to tlie unfrozen 
waters of the ocean. The greater part of those that visit us 
are (as might b^ expected from the time reejuired to attain 
maturity), in their adolescent plumage, and of these the birds 
of the year form the larger proportion. Adult specimens 
are therefore comparatively rare, and might perhaps be es- 
timated at not more than one in fifty. This species is widely 
spread throughout the Arctic Regions of Europe, Asia, and 
America ; and in the latter, according to Dr Richardson, 
it is abundant upon the coasts of Hudson’s Bay, and on the 
lakes of the interior, its haunts reaching even to the extre- 
mity of Melville peninsula. In Europe it retires during 
summer (if we except the few that breed on the northern 
Scottish lakes) to high latitudes ; but during its winter or 
equatorial migration, is spread along the different continental 
coasts, and through the various lakes and rivers as far to the 
northward as Italy. In the Orkneys, as stated by Low^, it 
breeds annually in a lake amongst the hills of the Isle of Hoy, 
and the nest is so situated that the bird can step from it with 
ease into the water. It forms it of moss, and a few stems of 
grass or aquatic plants mixed with a quantity of its own 
down. The eggs are two in number, rather long, and equally 
rounded at each end ; thdr colour is not mentioned by Low ; 
but Dr Richaudson describes those from North America as 
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of a plain oiL green, to which TBMMiNcx^^in his ao<:ount, 
adds a few brown spots. It is, therefore, probable, that they 
are subject to some variation, from an immaculate to a spot- 
ted app|ki*ancc. When fairly on wing, the R^^-t];ir 9 ated 
Diver flies with great strength and swiftness, an^ often at a 
considerable height ; but, except to descend from the lakes 
to the sea, or to perform its migrations, it seldom thus exerts^ 
its pinions trusting, in avoidance of danger, more to its^ 
powers in diving; and this it performs with as mucli ease«aS^ 
its congeners, remaining nearly as long submerged. MoNJt 
TAGU, in the Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary,* 
under the article Speckled Diver (the young of this 6j)ecie&), 
says that the distance between the place of immersion and 
emersion, in a bird which he pursued upon a canal, averaged 
from eighty to ninety yards ; and that the rate of progress 
beneath the surface was between six and seven miles in the 
hour, whilst by swimming it did not exceed four and a-half. 
This species utters at times loud cries, and also hoarse croak- 
ings, which, having been observed by the natives to precede 
foul weather, have obtained for it the name of the Rain Goose 
in the Orkneys, where all the larger sea fowl receive the ap- 
pellation of Goose, and the smaller ones tliat of Duck*, 

Genei^ Platk 78*. represents the Adult Bird, killed in the spring, 
de^rip- inches and two-eighths in lengthy 

Adult bird. from the forehead to the tip ; the upper mandible strait, 
the lower one with a long ascending angle, giving to the 
bill the appearance of being slightly recurved ; tomia 
of both mandibles much inflected and very sharp. Sides 
of the head, chin, and sides of the neck deep smoke- 
grey. Crown of the head blackish-grey ; the feathers 
being margined with smoke-grey. Nape and hind part 
of the neck glossy blackish-grey, margined with white. 

* Sir William Jardike had a specimen of the Roller sent to him from 
Shetland, where it was killed, as a rare and curious Dude, 
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F^6r^ part of the neck having a large patch of deep 
orange-brown. Lower part of the neck, and sides of 
the breast, white, with the central parts of thej^thers 
blaickish-grey. 

Under plumage silvery white, except the flanks, which are 
deep clove-brown. Upper plumage deep clove-brown, 
with a slight glossy green reflection. Irides red. Out- 
side of the legs greenish-grey ; inside livid, or purplish- 
white, tinged with blue. Membrane of the toes the 
same. 

Plate 78. represents a Young Bird, of the natural size. 

Forehead, crown, nape, and ba(-k part of the neck deep 
grey, finely streaked with greyish-white. Chin, throat, 
and under |4umage, white. Flanks with large arrow- 
shaped dark grey spots. Upper plumage blackish grey, 
inclining to clove-brown ; the margins of the feathers 
being deeply bordered near their tips with white and 
smoke-grey. Quills deep clove-brown. Bill ash-grey, 
tinged with flesh-red. Outsides of the legs dark green- 
ish-grey ; inside surface and webs greenish-white. Irides 
reddish-brown. 

After the second moult, the grey upon the head, cheeks, 
&c. acquires the tint of the adult ; and a few red fea- 
thers are often found mixed with the white upon the 
fore part of the neck. The upper parts assume a deeper 
tint ; the spots of white grow less, frequently changing 
to a yellowish-white ; and as the bird advances to ma- 
turity entirely disappear. 


FAMILY III.— ALCAD^. 

Approachiijg closely in form, and possessing natatorial 
powers fully equal to the Colymbtdce^ the present family, 

voi j. I, d 
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comprising the Guillemots (Genus Uria)^ Auks (Genus AU 
ra), Penguins (Genus Aptenodj^tes)^ and other nearly allied 
groups^forins a second typical division of the Order Natch 
tores. The greater part of the Alcadee are distinguished by 
having only three palmated toes, and where a fourth or hind 
toe does exist, it is very small, and without a membrane ; 
and also directed forwards, as in Pdecanidcp.^ thus leading the 
way to the connexion of the present with that aberrant f^ 
mily. We also find in them the shortness of wing, and con- 
sequent deficiency in power of fliglit (which seems in general, 
most prevalent as aquatic habits become most decided), car- 
ried to the greatest extreme ; the wings of the Penguins, and 
other nearly allied genera, being so short and imperfectly de- 
veloped, as to be totally unfit for the purpose of flight, and 
adapted to act merely as fins, in aiding their progress be- 
neath the water. As in the Colymbidce^ the legs of the birds 
of tliis family are placed far backwards, but at scarcely so 
great an angle with the body as in the former, in consequence 
of which they are enabled to sit in an upright attitude, rest- 
ing equally on the foot and the whole length of the tarsus. 
They are all attached to the ocean, never resorting to fresh 
water, like the Colyinbl Many of the species that are able 
to fly, nestle on rocks and precipices, where they lay a single 
egg, of a conical form, a shape which prevents it from rolling 
away or moving (except within a circle of the diameter of its 
own length), on the bare rock where it is deposited. Some 
burrow in the light sandy soils of the small islands they fre- 
quent ; and the Penguins, and other sj)ecies, that have not 
the power of flight, incubate upon the shore immediately 
above high-water mark. The bill has a variety of form in 
the different genera, but commonly much compressed, and 
often grooved on its sides ; exhibiting through all its modi- 
fleations a beautiful illustration of the progressive series of 
affinities that unite the members with each other. The food 
of this family consists of fish, crustacean, and other marine 
animal productions. 
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Genus Briss* GUILLEMOT. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill of mean length, strait, strong, compressed, pointed, 
and cviltrated. Upper mandible slightly arched towards the 
tip. Tomia intracted. Angle of the lower mandible gently 
ascendin«r- Commissure nearly stnait Nostrils basal, late- 
ral, concave, longitudinally cleft, and half covered by the 
feathers of the anlia, or projecting side angles of the cra- 
nium. 

Wings short, narrow, and acute. Tail of t\yelve or four- 
teen feathers ; very short. 

Legs situated at the back part of the abdonu'ii ; the tibiae 
concealed within the integuments. Tarsi short and com- 
pressed. Feet of three toes, all directed forwards, and pal- 
mated ; outer and middle toes of equal length, the inner one 
much shorter. Claws falcate, and sharp-pointed ; the mid- 
dle one the longest. 

In the form of the bill, in the birds of this genus, we 
trace a strong resemblaru^e to that of the Divers, with which 
they were systematically associated by the earlier writers. 
They have, however, since been judiciously separated from 
the Colymbidet^ not only on account of the different fonn of 
the foot, but for the greater affinity they bear to the rest of 
the Alcada^ in many other essential particulars. They are 
oceanic birds, and, unless from fortuitous circumstances, are 
never seen upon fresh water. They swim well, and dive 
with great ease ; are able to remain long beneath the surface, 
and reach to a great distance. In this way, indeed, they ob- 
tain their prey, which consists of fish and marine insects. 
From the shortness of their wings, their flight is confined to 
small distances, and near to the surface of the water ; it is, 

D d 2 
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however, tolerably rapid, being sustained by quickly repeated 
strokes of the pinions. They breed upon the ledges and pre- 
cipitous summits of rocks overhan^g tbe sea, laying one 
large conical egg, broad at one end, and very narrow at the 
other, it being prevented by this form from rolling off the 
shelving place of its deposit. From the backward position 
and confined movement of the legs, theii progress on land is 
very limited ; and they sit, in an upright position, upon the 
foot and whole length of the tarsus. Their plumage is very 
thick, close-set, and, in the living state, impervious to the ac- 
tion of the water. They are subject to a double moult, and 
their summer (or nuptial) dress differs in many respects from 
that of the winter. 


FOOLISH GUILLEMOT. 


Uria Trotle^ Lath. 


PLATE LXXIX. 


tTria Troile, Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 796- sp» L — Steph, Shaw’s Zoot IZ 
244. pi. 62. f. 1. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 134. sp. 214. — Faun. Amer. Bo- 
real 2. 477< No. 235. 

Colymbus Troile, Linn. Syst. 1. 220. 2. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 585. 

Uria, Bfiss. G. 70. 1. 1. 6. f. 1. 

Lomwia Hoieri, Baii Syn. 120. A. 4 — Will. 244. 5. 

Le Guillemot, Buff\ Ois, 9. 350. — Id. PL £nl 903. 

Guillemot k Capuchon, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 921. — Lesson^ Man. d*Om. 
2. 361. 

Grand Guillemot, Cuv. Reg. Anim. 1. 509. 

Foolish Guillemot, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 519. No. 234. — Arct. Zool 2; 
436.—- Birds, 1. pL 84. — Edwards^ Glean. 359. f. 1.— IFt//. 
(Angl) 324. — Lath. Syn. & 329. 1. — Id. Sup. 265. — Lewin^s Br. Birds, 
6. pi. 220. — MmU Omith. 0ict. and Sup. — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 
1826, 2. p. t. 168 Shaw's ZooL 12. 246. pL 63. 

I Uria minor, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 12. 246. pL 63. 

Colymbus minor, Gmel Syst. 1. 585. 

Der Dumme Lumme, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 574. 

Troilumme, Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 445. 

Lesser Guillemot, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 520. No. 235. pL 83.— .Arct^Zool. 

Sup. 69 — Lath. Syn. 6. 332. 2. — Mont. Ornith: Diet and Sup 

Bewkic's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 168.— ZooL 12. 246. pL 63. 

Provincial— Guillem, Sea-Hen, Scout, Willock, Skiddaw, Mui^e, Lary, 
Strany, Tinkershire, Marrot, Scuttock, Murse, Luhgy. 
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The above list of provincial appellations, bestowed upon Periodical 
the Guillemot in different parts of Britain, is a sufficient 
proof of its general 4|istribution and frequent occurrence. 

It is in fact (at least during the summer or breeding season), 
to be found throughout the whole extent of our coasts, con- 
gregated in large bodies, wherever the shores offer a precipi- 
tous rocky barrier, or islands occur, affording fit places for 
its reproduction. Such are the ledges and clefts of rocks, 
where these birds incubate close to each other ; making no 
nest, but each depositing its large solitary egg u|X)n the bareimubatiou, 
and often sloping surface, along which it is secured from roll- 
ing by its conical shape, being very large at one end, and ta- 
pering rapidly towards the other; thus, when disturbed, 
merely describing a circle within its own length. The egg 
varies in colour and markings, but the prevailing tint is a 
fine verdigris-green, blotched with brownish-black. White 
varieties, without or with few spots, also frequently occur. 
Incubation lasts for a month, and when the young are first 
excluded, they are covered with a thick down, of a blackish- 
grey colour above, and white beneath. This gradually gives 
place to the regular plumage, and in the course of five or 
six weeks from the time of hatching, they are capable of 
taking to the water. During the time they remain upon the 
rock, the parents supply them plentifully with the young of 
the herring, and herring-sprats, which form the principal 
food of this and other species belonging to the Alcada. Up- Food, 
on the Northumbrian coast these Guillemots breed in great 
numbers on the Fern Islands, a locality that has afforded me 
ample opportunities of attending to their economy, and watch- 
ing the changes they undergo. They have here selected the 
summits of three fine isolated pillars, or masses of whiiistme 
(trap-rock), that rise upwards of thirty feet above the level 
of the sea. Upon these the eggs are laid as close as })ossible, 
merely allowing room for the birds to sit upon them, which 
they do in an upright position. The api)earance they make 
when thus seated in a dense mass, is curious, and tlie interest 
I 
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is increased by the number of Kittiwakes {Larus tridactylm)^ 
which hover around, and which breed in the small side clefts, 
or on the projecting angles of the axid by the nests of 

two or three Crested or Green C'ormorants, which, from the 
unusual confidence they display in continuing to sit upon 
their eggs, even when overlooked from the opposite preci- 
pice at only a few yards distance, seem to be well aware of 
the security of the station they liave chosen. The great 
body of the breeding birds arrives towards the end of March 
or the beginning of April, at which time most of them have 
acquired the perfect nuptial plumage. 1 have, however, ob- 
tained them much earlier, and when the white upon the 
throat was only giving place to the j)it(;h -coloured black that 
distinguishes them till after the sexual intercourse. After 
the period of reproduction tliey leave the rocks, and betake 
themselves entirely to the ocean, when the old birds undergo 
the moult that assimilates them to the young, or Lesser GuiU 
lemot of authors. At this time they often lose so many of 
their quill-feathers, as to be totally incapable of flight ; but 
these are soon I’eproduced, and the colonies which had made 
the English coasts their summer quarters, retire to more 
southern latitudes to pass the winter months. Their place 
in this country is but sparingly sup})lied by a few stragglers 
from the great bodies that, being bred in still higher lati- 
tudes, make the friths of Scotland and its isles the limit of 
their equatorial migration. Much difference of opinion pre^ 
vailed amongst ornithologists a few years ago, as to whether 
this bird in the summer plumage was not specifically distinct 
from that state of it in wliicl), together with the^young, it 
has been called the Lesser Guillemot But the question seems 
now to be satisfactorily determined by the investigations that 
have been instituted, and the increased attention latterly be- 
stowed upon the changes, that so many^ birds periodically 
undergo, and which prove their identity beyond a doubt. It 
may not, nevertheless, be amiss to glance at the reasons ad- 
vanced by Montagu, in favour of this distinction, as how- 
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ever plausible they may at first sight appear, and (as pro- 
ceeding from a practical ornithologist and keen observer) en- 
titled to attention, I ^cannot consider them to be of the 
weight that many feel inclined to allow. In his observations 
upon the Foolish Guillemot, in the Ajipendix to his Orni- 
thological Dictionary, he considers the old bird as never 
changing its plumage, but always retaining the pitch-brown 
head and neck ; an opinion that led him into his subsequent 
error, and adopted from having once obtained specimens of 
the Guillemot in this state of plumage, in the latter part of 
January, upon the southern coast of England. That such a 
specimen should have been met with at this season, is no 
more than might naturally be ex])ected, and what has also 
occurred to myself ; as tlie assumj^tion of the nuptial dress 
must always be depemlent upon the time at which the bird 
had completed the duties of reproduction in the preceding 
season, and undergone the moult that inmiediaU^ly follows. 
This, from my own observations, frequently takes jdace as 
early as the end of June, or the beginning of July, and in 
such cases the other change will of course l)e comparatively 
early. I am, therefore, inclined to think, that what Mon- 
tagu has descrilied as th(* yomig of the Foolish Guillemot, 
was in fact an old hlrd^ having acquired at an early period 
the white throat or winter plumage; as I possess at present 
a specimen (certainly an adult), that agrees with his in al- 
most every respect, and tlie wings of which are nearly per- 
fect, having only lost one or two of the quill-feathers. That 
a great proportion of the birds met with in the state of the 
supposed Lesser Guillemot, should be of inferior size, and 
deficient as to the perfect development of the bill and its ter- 
minal notches, is not extraordinary, and only in accordance 
with our observations on other species ; but at the same time 
many individuals are also found in this plumage, with all the 
characteristics of the old Guillemot, both as to size, form, 
and length of bill, &c., particularly amongst that body that 
winters in the friths and sheltered bays of Scotland ; and I 
have now in my collection specimens of the adult bird, in the 
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garb of Montagu’s lesser species, that were taken upon our 
own coast. Another reason advanced by him for consider- 
ing them distinct, is the abundance in which they are found 
in the white-throated state upon the coast of S^tland, during 
the winter, compared with * their rarity upon the English 
coast ; observing, at the same time, that the numerous colo- 
nies which make the English shores their summer or polar 
retreat, depart, after obeying the dictates of nature, to more 
southern climates. Now, this in fact is only consistent with 
the laws of migration, the birds that winter in Scotland 
being the summer inhabitants of much higher latitudes, to 
which they again retire upon the approach of spring, when 
they are succeeded by those which had migrated farther to 
the southward in the autumn of the preceding year. It may, 
jndeed, appear striking, that they should not extend their 
migration in eqiial numbers along the English coast, but suf- 
ficient inducement for limiting their flight, will, I think, be 
found in a comparative view of the two countries. Scotland is 
deeply indented by its friths, salt-water lochs and bays, all 
of which abound with the herring species, the principal food 
of the Guillemot, and to be met with even in the depth of 
winter ; and these are the situations it inhabits. The Eng- 
lish coast, on the contrary, possesses no such attractions 
during winter for this piscivorous bird, as the herrings and 
sprats, which through the spring and summer approached 
the coast, then retire to the deeper parts of the ocean, where, 
in all probability, they are almost beyond the reach of these 
and other diving birds. Our English summer visitants re- 
tire to the Mediterranean, to the coasts of Italy, Sicily, &c. 
where they find an ample supply of even richer species of 
their favourite fish, as the Anchovy and Sardine. It may 
also be observed, that among tlie myriads that breed in the 
northern isles of Scotland, and still higher latitudes, none 
have been found during the period of incubation, or imme- 
diately preceding it, in the plumage assigned to the Lesser 
Guillemot ; but all are distinguished by the pitch-coloured 
head and neck, the appropriate livery of the Foolish Guil- 
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lemot of our more southern coasts, and of which they dis- 
play all the essential characters. Montagu’s error, there- 
fore, with respect to this bird, and also the Razor Bill, is to 
be entirely attributed to his wj\nt of information regarding 
the change that takes place in the adults immediately after 
incubation. The Guillemot is of a squat and thick shape, 
and of great weight, in proportion to its dimensions. It 
swims with much buoyancy, and is an excellent diver, in 
which occupation the greater part of its existence is passed. 

It shews but little apprehension of danger, frequently admit- 
ting the approach of a boat within oar’s length, from whence 
it has evidently obtained its trivial name. On account of the 
shortness of its wings, it rises with difficulty from the surface 
of the water, along which it skims for a short distance, but 
at a rapid rate, in consequence of the quickly-repeated strokes 
of its pinions. During the breeding season it is generally 
compelled to make a circuitous flight before it can attain a 
sufficient elevation to reach the ledge of the rock selected 
for that purpose. 

Plate 79. represents the Adult Bird, in the summer or 
breeding plumage. 

Head, throat, and upper part of the neck, pitchy black ; General 
the feathers being small and very close set. From the 
posterior angle of the eye is a streak or line formed by Adult bird, 
the division of the feathers. Dorsal plumage greyish- 
black; in some tinged with brown. Tips of the se- 
condaries, and the under plumage, white. Flanks streak- 
ed with blackish-grey. Legs brownish-black. Bill 
. black ; in length from the forehead to its tip one inch 
and three quarters. Ii^side of the mouth fine saffron, 
yellow. 

Throat, and sides of the neck, white ; with a dark streak "W^inter 
behind the eye. Crown of the head, nape and back 
part of the neck, greyish-black, Ip other respects the 
same in summer. 
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The bill of the younger birds is shorter, and the notch at 
the tip not so well defined. They are also generally 
inferior in size. 

Fig. 2. represents the young when about a week old. 


BLACK GUILLEMOT. 


UrIA GRYLLEy Lath. 
PLATE LXXX. 


Uria Grylle, Lath. Ind- Orn. 797- sp. 2.— Faun. Amer. Boreal 2. 478. 
No. 237- 

Colymbus Grylle, Linn. Syst. 1. 220. 1. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 584. 

Uria scapularis, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 250. jd. 64. 

Cephas Grylle, riam. Br. Anini. 134. No. 215. 

Uria minor nigra, ColunibaGroenlandica, Brm. Orn. 6. 76. 3 Raii Syn. 

121. 6 Will 245. 

Le Petit Guillemot noir, Buff. Ois. 0. 354- 

Guillemot h iniroir blanc, 7^emm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 925. — Lmm, Man. 
d’Orn. 2. 301. 

Der Schwarze Lumme, Naturg.Ueut. 4. 686. — Meyer y Tasschenb. 

Deut. 2. 446. 

Greenland Dove, or Sea Turtle, Albinos Birds, 2. t. 80 — Will. (AngL) 
326. t. 98. 

Black (iuillemot,'/VnTC. Br. Zool. 2. 621. No. 236 — Arct. Zool. 2.437. — 

Lath Syn. 6. 332. 3.— Id. Sup. 2. 265. — LewirCs Br. Birds, 6. pi. 221 

Mont. Omith. Diet, and Sup — Beieick^H br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. pt. I70. 
^Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 12. 250. pi. 64. — Faun. Amer. Boreal 2. 498. 
No. ^'^T.-^Low's Faun. Oread. 104. 

Black Seraber, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 134. No. 215. 

Guillemot, Rennie's Mont. Ornith. Diet. 233. 

I Uria minor striata, Brks. 6. 78. 4. 

Uria Balthiea, ct Grylloides, Brunn. Nos. 114. 115. et 116. 

Uria laeteola. Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 798. sp. 3. 

Colymbus laetcolus, GmeL Syst. 1. 583. 

Spotted Greenland Dove, Edwards' Glean, pi 60. 

Spotted Guillemot, Penn. Br. Zool 2. ])l 83. No. 236. — Lath. Syn. 6. 334. 

Afont. Orn. Diet.— Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 172. 

White Guillemot, Lath. Syn. 6. 335. 

Provincial — Greenland Dove, Sea Turtle, Scraber, Toist, Taiste, 
Putiinet. 


From the short description given by Cuvier of his genus 
Cephus^ in the ‘‘Regne Animal,” it is evident that the Rotche^ 
or Little Auk of some of our writers(.4fca.4Zfe, Lath.), is there 
considered to be its typical representative, and hot the Black 
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Guillemot. And this appears still more evident from the 
note at the bottom of the same page, in which (after advert- 
ing to the figures of the Lesser and Spotted Guillemots in 
the second volume of Pennant'‘s British Zoology, Plate 8B.) 
he observes, “ Ces sont des Guillemots proprement dits ; au 
contraire FAlca Alle, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. pi. 82. f. 1, et Al- 
bin 1. pi. 85, oppartient aux CepliusT* Dr Flemino, how- 
ever, has approjiriated this generic term to the Black Guille- 
mot, making the distinction between it and IJrta to consist 
in the want of a terminal notch in the upper mandible ; but 
as this character does not appear to be constant, having seen 
some specimens of the present bird with the notch, though 
not so fully developed as in the Foolish Guillemot, I have 
retained it in the situation where it w'^as originally placed by 
Dr Latham. In the northern parts of Scotland and its 
Isles this is a numerous species, but becomes of rarer occur- 
rence as we approach the English coast, where indeed it is 
but occasionally met with ; and although Montagu has men- 
tioned it as resorting to the Farn Islands, and Mr Stephens 
has repeated the same, I can safely assert that this has not 
been the case for the last twenty -five or thirty years, having 
been in the habit of visiting this group of islands almost an- 
nually during that period ; and, had it been a visitant, I feel 
confident it could not have escaped my observation, or that 
of the keepers of the light-house who reside there. It cer- 
tainly brceds, though in a very small proportion, upon the 
Isle of May, at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, but is not 
found in large congregated numbers till w^e reach the vicinity 
of the Orkney and Shetland Isles. In these parts it is resi- 
dent throughout the year, never migrating to the same ex- 
tent as the preceding species and the Razor*bill Auk. Its 
habits are very similar to those of its congeners, and it is 
rarely seen upon land, except for the purposes of incubation. 

It breeds in the crevices or on the ledges of rocks, from Incuba- 
whence it can readily drop into the water or get upon wing, 
and lays a single egg, of a greyish white, speckled with 
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black and ash-grey. Its food consists of fish, crustacean, &c. 
but authors have not mentioned any particular kind that it 
prefers. The Black Guillemot is widely distributed in the 
Arctic Circle, and is met with in very high latitudes, inha- 
biting all the icy regions of Europe and North America. 
In the latter Continent, Dr Richardson says, “ it abounds 
in the Arctic seas and straits from Melville Island down to 
Hudson’s Bay, and remains, though in diminished numbers, 
during winter in the pools of open water, which occur even 
in high latitudes among the floes of ice.” I may here re- 
mark, that Dr Rennie has inadvertently quoted the Uria 
minor of Stephens for this species, but which synonyme 
the General Zoology refers to the young and winter plumage 
of the Foolish Guillemot. In that work the Black Guillemot 
is described by the name of Uria scapularis. 

Pirate 80. Fig. 1. represents this bird of the natural size, 
and in the summer plumage. 

Head, neck, dorsal and under plumage, of a sooty or 
brownish-black ; the mantle and lower part of the back 
having a greenish gloss. Lesser wing-coverts next to 
the ridge of the wings, and the quill-feathers, velvet- 
black. Middle and greater coverts pure white. Bill 
black ; one inch and a quarter long from the forehead 
to the tip. Inside of the gape vermilion-red. Legs and 
toes scarlet-red. 

Fig. S. is a bird of the former season, just commencing 
the vernal moult, from a specimen killed on the Nor- 
thumbrian coast, towards the close of winter. 

Crown of the head and nape of the neck black, the fea- 
thers being bordered with white. Neck, chin, and un- 
der plumage, white ; intermixed with black, thus indi- 
cating the change that has commenced. Back and sca- 
pulars black, with the tips of the feathers white. Lower 
part of the rump white. Speculum, or white space up- 
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on the wing, spotted with brownish-black. Bill black. 
Legs and toes red. 

In winter, the old birds have the cheeks, throat, and all 
the under plumage, pure white. The crown of the head 
and the dorsal plumage black. 


Genus MERGULUS, Ray 8f Vieill, ROTCHE. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, thick, broader than high 
at the base; culmen arched; upper mandible indistinctly 
I grooved ; under one with the symphasis very short and 
oblique ; tips of both mandibles notched. Commissure arched. 

Nostrils lateral, round, situated at the base of the bill, and 
partly covered by the small feathers of the antiae. 

Wings and tail short. 

Legs abdominal, short ; feet of three toes, all directed for- 
wards, and united by a membrane. 

In consequence of the distinct character exhibited in the 
form of the bill of the only known species of this genus 
(intermediate between the genera Guillemot and Auk, and 
with both of which it has been at different times classed, ac- 
cording to the views taken of its prevailing affinities by dif- 
ferent systematists), it has latterly been established by Vieil- 
LOT as a type, and he has given to the genus the title of 
Mergulus^ the name it before had from our countryman 
Ray, and which has also been adopted by Dr Fleming, Mr 
Stephens, and others. It is a bird of the ocean, and a na- 
tive of die Arctic Regions ; and its habits in many respects 
resemble those of the Guillemots, Auks, and Starikis. 
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Rotche. 


COMMON ROTCHE. 


Mergulus melanoleucos, Ray, 


PLATE LXXXI. 


Mergulus melanoleucos, Haii Sjm. 125. A Steph. Shaw's Zool. 13. 34. 

pL 3 Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 1.35. No. 2H». 

Alcu A lie, Linn. Syst. 1. 211. 5 — Gmel. Syst. 1. 554.— La/A Ind. Orn. 2. 
795. sp. 10. 

Uria minor, Briss. Om. 6. 7*1* 2. 

Uria Alle, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 020.— Faun. Anier. Boreal. 2. 407* 
No. 238. 

lie Petit Guillemot femelle, Buff. PL Enl. 017, hut not his description. 

Guillemot nain, Temm. Man. d’Orn. 2. 020. — Lesson, Man. d’Orn. 2. 3()0. 

Ler Kleine Aik, BecJtst. Naturg. Dent. 4. 7^12 — Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. ‘ 
2. 443. 

Small Black and White Diver, WUl. (Angl.) 343. — Glean, t. 01. 

Little Auk, Br. Zool. 2. 517. No. 233. — Arct. Zool. 2. 420 Lath. Syn. 5- 

327. \\.— I^f'ww\s'Rr. Birds, 6.223. — Mont. Orn. Diet. & Sup. — Bewick'^ 
Br. Birds, ed. 1026. pt. 408. — Wils. Amcr, Orn. 0. 94. pi. 74. £5. — Low's 
Faun. Oread. 103. 

Little Guillemot, Faun, Amer. Boreal. 4. 470 No. 2.38. 

Common Sea Dove, Shaw's Zool. 13. 34. pi. 3. 

Common llotehe, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 135. No. 216. 


In the various accounts of voyages in the northern seas, 
this bird is mentioned as of very frequent occurrence, under 
the name of the Rotche ; winch appellative I have therefore 
adopted, in imitation of Dr Fleming, as the one by which 
it is most generally known. It extends to very high lati- 
Periodical tudes, and abounds during summer in all the open spots of 
visitant, ^^ter amongst the floes and ice fields of those desolate re- 
gions ; where, however, it meets with a never- failing supply 
Food. of the crustaceous and other small maiine animals on which 
it subsists. Around the coasts of Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen it is very numerous during the breeding seasoi^^ deposit- 
Incuba- ing its solitary egg, of a pale bluish-green colour, upon the 
lion, &c. Qf precipitous rocks, from whence it can easily either 

throw itself into the water, or take wing. It is also to be 
found very plentifully during the summer in the arctic seas 
of the American Continent, but migrates in winter to the 
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coasts of the United States. With us it is only recognised 
as a winter visitant, although a few may probably breed 
upon the extreme rocky islands of the north of Scotland. 
Its occurrence in England is rare, and the greater number 
of specimens hitherto obtained have been found after severe 
storms, in a dead or dying state. It scarcely ever quits the 
ocean, except for the purpose of reproduction; swimming 
and diving there with as nmcli facility as the rest of the AL 
cada. Its flight is rapid, but at a low elevation ; its wings 
being small and narrow in projiortion to the weight of the 
body. In its affinities it stands nearly intermediate between 
the Auks and the Guillemots; the bill being much shorter, 
stronger, and more convex than that of the latter, and not 
having the compressed shape, and distinct transverse lateral 
furrows which particularize that of the Auks. Idke the last 
mentioned genera, it is subject to a double moult, and that 
indicative of the breeding season is analogous to the change 
ascertained to take place in the Foolish Guillemot and the 
Razor-Bill. 

Plate 81. Fig. 1. represents this bird of the natural size, 
in the summer plumage. 

Crown of the head, nape of the neck, dorsal plumage, 
wings and tail, glossy velvet-black. Sides of the head, 
throat, neck, and upper part of the breast, jjitch-black. 
Side-edges of the long scapulars and tips of the second" 
aries white. Under plumage white. The flanks having 
the inner webs of the feathers black. Legs and toes 
blackish-brown, with a tinge of red. Bill black ; from 
the forehead to the tip five-eighths of an inch long, thick, 
an(Lconvex ; with both the mandibles notched, and with 
twe^aint transverse furrows upon the upper one. 

Fig. 2. The bird in winter plumage ; which is common to 
both old and young, and differs from that of the summer 
in having the throat, the fore part and aides of the neck, 


General 

descrip- 

tion. 

Summer 

riumage. 


Winter 

Plumage* 
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white, mixed more or less with black. In other respects 
there is little or no difference. 


Genus ALCA, Linn. AUK.. 

GENERIC CUARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, nearly as deep as long, much 
compressed, cultrated; with lH)th mandibles laterally sul- 
cated; tip of the mandible strongly arched, and hooked; 
that of the under one obliquely truncated ; angle deep, and 
ascending. Nostrils near the lower edge, and immediately 
behind the horny part of the bill ; nearly hidden by the fea- 
thers of the antia^ or projecting side-angles of the forehead. 
Head narrow, and attenuated in front ; with the antia? reach- 
ing as far as the nostrils. 

Wings short and narrow ; and in one species unequal to 
the purpose of flight. Tail short ; of twelve or sixteen fea- 
thers. 

Legs short, situated at the posterior part of the body, and 
having the tibise hidden within the integuments of the abdo- 
men. Feet with three toes, all directed forwards, and web- 
bed ; outer toe longer than the inner, and nearly equal to the 
middle one. Claws hooked, and sharp ; the middle one the 
largest and longest. Front of the tarsus and the toes scutel- 
lated. 

In this genus the bill becomes strongly compressed and 
hooked, losing that character of breadth at the base pos- 
sessed by Mergttlm, and by Temminck's genus ^& aZ(gm. 
The lateral furrows of the bill are also more fflmnct, in 
which respect these birds approach to the succeeding genus 
FratercuUb (Puflin), Their wings are very short and nar- 
row ; in one species, indeed, the Great Auk {Aha impennis)^ 
they are so imperfectly developed as to be totally unfit for 
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flight,— a charax!ter which indicates a dose connexion with 
the true Penguins. They are strictly oceanic birds, and 
never leave the water, but for reproduction ; and in powers 
of swimming and diving they are not inferior to any of the 
present family. They are (like the Guillemots) subject to a 
double moult, .and the change is perfectly of a similar cha- 
racter to that which takes place in the last described bird. 


GREAT AUK. 


Alca iMPENNiSy Linn. 


PLATE LXXXII. 


Alca impennis, Linn- Syst* 1. 210. 3 . — GmeU Syst. 1. Ind. Oni. 

2. 791. sp. 1. — Shaw's XooL 13. 51. pi. 6. — Flem. Brit. Anim. 1. 129. 
No. 203. 

Alca major, Rrxss. Om. 6. 85. pL 7* 

Penguin, ikaxi Svn. 118.— 242. t. 65. 

Le Grand Pingouin, Buff. Ois. 9. 393. t. 29^ — Id. PL EnL 367. 

Fingouin Bracnipt^e, Temm. Man. d'Omith. 2. 939. 

Great Auk, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 507. No. 229. pL 81. — Arct. ZooL 2. 424 . 
— Lath. Syn. 5. 311. 1. — Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. pi. 222. — Mont. ()m. Diet. 
— BeuneVs Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. pt. 397* — Shaw's Zool. 13. 51 . pL 6 . — 
Fiem. Br. Anim. 1. 127. No. 203. 


The visits of this curious species to the northern islands Very rare 
of Scotland appear to be very rare, many years frequently 
elapsing without a single individual being. seen. Since the 
account given by Dr Fleming of a bird taken alive at 
St Kilda, in 1822, and the one chased by Mr Bullock, du- 
ring his tour to the northern isles, I am not aware of its 
liaving been met with, although many excursions connected 
with ornithological pursuits have been at different times 
made into those remote districts of the kingdom. It is found 
throughilliithe Arctic Seas in very high latitudes, although 
not in any considerable numbers, or congregated like tlie 
Razor-bill, Guillemot, and some others. It is frequent about 
the coasts of Norway and Iceland, and still more so around 
the icy shores of Greenland and Spitzbergen, where it breeds 
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Great Auk. 


Incuba- 
lion, Slc. 


Food. 


upon the rocks above the reach of the highest tides, or of- 
tener in deep clefts, as more secure from observation. Its 
egg is described as being equal in size to that of the Swan, 
and of a yellowish- white, blotched and lined with brownish- 
black. The wings of this species (though possessing the 
usual number of quill-feathers, and being in other respects 
of perfect formation) are so short as to leave it totally in- 
capable of flight : this inability seems, however, to be amply 
compensated by their power, as fins, to aid its progress be- 
neath the surface, which, according to Mr Bullock, who 
inefiectually chased one of these birds in a six-oared boat^ is 
of almost incredible swiftness. I^ennant remarks, that the 
Great Auk has been observed by seamen seldom to wander 
beyond soundings, and they are in the habit of taking their 
measures accordingly, conjecturing from its presence that 
land is not far distant. We might thus account for its occa- 
sional appearance only on the north of Scotland, as any mi- 
gration from its nearest known haunt must necessarily be 
effected by swimming, and part of the channel between these 
points may be of a depth beyond what it likes to pass over. 
It undergoes a double moult, similar to that of theRazor-bill ; 
and this interesting change was witnessed by Dr Fleming 
in the individual before mentioned, which in the course of a 
few days lost the brownish-black that clothed the throat and 
sides of the neck when first caught, and acquired a set of 
white feathers in their place. Its powers of swimming and 
diving have been shewn to be very great, and Dr Fleming 
further relates, that his bird, even with a long and heavy 
cord attached to its leg, swam under water with extraordinary 
speed.— It feeds principally on fish (though other writers add 
marine vegetables as forming part of its diet), and is said to 
be particularly fond of the Lump-fish {CyclopterWlumpus^y 
which is found in the vicinity of rocky coasts and iidands 
throughout the southern seas. 

Plate 82 . represents this bird, of a reduced size, and in the 
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summer plumage, from a specimen in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Length about three feet. Bill black | four inches and a General 
quarter long ; the mandibles having transverse oblique 
furrows. In front and around the eyes is a large patch summer 
of white. The rest of the head, the neck, and upper 
plumage, deep pitch-black. Tips of the secondaries 
white. Greater quills black ; the longest not exceeding 
four inches. Under plumage white. Legs having the 
tarsi very short ; and the feet blackish-brown. 

In autumn, the cheeks, throat, fore part and sides of the winter 
neck, become white ; and this plumage is retained till 
the advance of the following spring. 


RAZOR-BILL AUK. 

Alca Tokda^ Linn. 

PLATE LXXXIII. 

AlcaTorda,Ltnn. 1. 210. 1 . — Gmel Syst. 1. 551..— BrtM.Om. 6. 892. t. 8* £ 1. 

^Lath Ind. Om. 2. 793. sp. 5.^-JF’lem. fir. Anim. 1. 130. No. 202. 
Utamania Torda, Leach in Cat. fir. Mus. 42.— Shaw’s ZooL 13. 27. 
Alca Hoieri, Raii Syn. 119. A. 3.— 243. t. 64. 65. 

Le Pingouin macroptire, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 936— Man. d’Om. 
2. 365. 

Tord Aik, Bechet. Naturg. Deut. 4. ^l\.^Meyer^ Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 349. 
Razor-bill Auk, or Murre, Pentu fir. ZooL 2. 509. No. 230. pL 82 — Ed-, 
ward^ Glean. pL 358. f. 2. — Lath. Syn. 5. 319. — Id. Sup. 264 . — LemrCe 
fir. Birds, 6. pL 224. — Mont. Omith. Diet, and Sup. — Bewkk's fir. Birds, 
ed. 1826, 2. pt. 399.— F/lm. fir. Anim. 1. 130. No. 204. 

Common Razor-bill, Shaw's ZooL 13. 27* 

Alca Rco, Linn. Syst. 1. 210. 2 — Gmel Syst. 1. 551. 

Utamania Pica, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 13. ZO.^Leachy Cat. fir. Mus. 42. 
Alca minor, Sriss 6. 923, t. 8. f. 2. 

Mergus fiellonii, Utamania, Raii Syn. 119. 2 . — Will 243. t. 64. 

I^e vetlt Pingouin, Buff, Ois. 9. 396. 

filack-billed Auk, Penn. fir. ZooL 2. 511. Nob 231.— Arct. ZooL 2. 426.— 
Lath. Syn^^ 320. 6.— Mont Om. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick's fir. Birds, 
ed. 1826, 2. ^ 402. 

White-throated Razor-bill, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 13. 30. 

Pbotikcial — ^A uk, Murre, Marrot, OurfeL 


In this species the wings ore sufficiently developed for the 
purpose of flight, being nearly of tl^ same proportionate 
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length as those of the Guillemot, and reaching, when closed, 
as far as the rump. Like that bird, its flight is rapid, and 
sustained by very Quickly repeated strokes of the pinions, 
but (unless when making an effort to reach the ledge of rock 
on which it breeds) always at a low elevation, just clearing 
even the surface of the water. It is common upon the Eng- 
lish coast during the summer in its black-headed or nuptial 
dress, congregating in the same localities, and frequently 
breeding in company with the Guillemot, which it resembles 
in general appearance, and also in the change of plumage it 
undergoes. By many writers, the young as well as the old 
birds, in the winter clothing, have been described as a dis- 
tinct species, under the title of Aka Pica; and as Montagu 
decidedly favours this opinion in his Ornithological Diction- 
ary, doubts are still entertained on the subject, although the 
subsequent investigations of Temminck, Fleming, and 
other distinguished practical ornithologists, have decidedly 
proved the fallacy of the opinion. The same suppositions 
that led Montagu astray with regard to the Guillemot, ap- 
pear to have operated in the case of the Razor-bill, viz. that 
the old birds of both species always retained the black head 
and neck, and that the English and the southern part of the 
Scottish coast were the limit of the polar migration of these 
distinct species; for it is upon these assumptions that his 
arguments in favour of the separation of each species into 
two are founded. In the article ‘‘ Auk, razor-billed,’’ in the 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, he also seems 
to have repeated the mistake that I have previously adverted 
to under the Guillemot, viz. of describing as a young bird 
what appears to have been in reality an adult in a state of 
moult; his description exactly agreeing with specimens I 
have seen in that stat^ ; and at which period they are some- 
times unable to fly, from casting their quill-feathers. But it 
generally happens that, before this change takes place, they 
have left our shores for more open parts of the ocean, or 
gone to more southern districts. In winter their place is 
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supplied in Scotland, and sparingly also along the English 
coast, from the colonies that breed in higher latitudes ; and 
which birds, during the months of November, December, 
and January, are met with in the plumage of the supposed 
Aka Pica. Upon the approach of spring these return to the 
north, where they renew the black upon the head and neck, 
in which state all the breeding birds are found, and are then 
perfectly similar to those which, also returning from the 
south, make our shores their summer quarters. In disposi- 
tion they are rather more wary than the Guillemots, and do 
not always admit of so near an approach. They dive and 
swim equally well with the latter, and their food is of the 
same nature, consisting principally of sprats, and other spe- 
cies of the genus Clupea. A few breed every year on the 
Fern Islands in company with the Guillemots, and, as the Food, 
egg is very similar in size, shape and colour, it is not easily Incuba- 
to be distinguished. The bill of -the young bird when 
first quits the rock is narrow, and shews scarcely any ap- 
pearance of the transverse furrows which are so strongly 
marked in the old one. The white streaks that pass from 
the base of the bill to each eye are ^so faintly indicated, 
and do not acquire their purity of colour and well-defined 
form until after it has attained the spring or black-head 
plumage. 

Plate 88. Fig. 1. Represents the bird of the natural size, 
and in the black-headed plumage. 

Bill very hooked at the tip ; the sides transversely fiurow- 
ed ; the middle furrow white. Streaks from the base 
of the upper mandible to the eyes pure white. Head, General 
and upper part of the neck, bro^mish-black, becoming 
browner in tint as the summer advances. Upper plu- summer 
mage black. The secondary quills tipped with white, 
and forming a bar across the wings. Under plumage 
pure wWte. Tail black, wedge-shaped and pointed. 

Legs and toes black. 
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Winter 

plumage. 


Young. 


Fig. S. In the winter plumage. 

The space between the bill and eyes, crown of the head, 
and nape, of ^e neck, brownish-black, with a slight ci- 
nereous tinge. The white streak on eac^ side from bill 
to eye, not so distinct as in the summer plumage, iuid 
in young birds scarcely visible. Ear-coverts, cheeks, 
sides of the neck and under plumage, white. Upper 
plumage black. Wings as in the summer. 

In the young of the year the bill is black, and the fur- 
rows very slight, acquiring their marked charat • on- 
ly as the bird gains age. 


Genus FRATERCULA, Briss. PUFFIN. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, arched, deeper than long, the 
base of it occupying the whole length of the face, very much 
compressed, having both mandibles transversely furrowed, 
and with their tips notched. Lower mandible entire, with- 
out Gnathidia; the^keel projecting beyond the line of the 
chin ; angle ascending. Comers of the mouth having a star- 
shaped dilatable skin. Margin of the base of the upper 
mandible thickened or swollen. Nostrils basal, placed close 
to the lower edge of the upper mandible in the form of a 
narrow slit. 

Wings short, narrow, and acuminate. Tail very short, 
consisting of sixteen feathers. 

Legs abdominal, short ; the tarsi only free. Feet of three 
toes, palmated ; outer toe nearly as long as the middle, and 
longer than the inner one. Claws hooked ; that of the inner 
toe the most so, and very sharp ; middle claw the longest 

In this genus the depth and lateral compression of the bill 
is carried to a still greater extent than in the genus Akoj 
with which its members were associated by many of the ear- 
lier systematists. Its construction is very different, the lower 
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mandible being without Gnathidia, and formed, as it were, 
of a single plate doubled together, the ridge or culmen, in 
the adults, presenting no appearance of suture. The base 
of the upper pandible is also on the same line with the fore- 
head, the latter having no antim ; and the nostrils are situat- 
ed on the lower part of the smooth space of the beak, imme- 
diately in front of the basilar ridge. These birds are inha- 
bitants of the arctic circle, penetrating to rather high lati- 
tudes ; and in their habits and mode of life, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the preceding genera. They breed in bur- 
rows, or under hollow stones, and lay one egg. Nearly al- 
lied to this genus, and intermediate between it and the Auks, 
is the genus Phalaris of Temminck, containing several spe- 
cies which were also formerly included in the Linnean genus 
Aka, 


COMMON PUFFIN. 


Fratercula ARCTICA9 Stiph. 


PLATE LXXXIII.* 


Fratercula arctica, Stepfi. Shaw’s ZooL 13. sf.' pL 4. fig. 1. — Flem, fir. 
Anim. 1. 130. No. 205. 

Alca arctica, Linn, Syst. 1. 211. — Gmel, Syst. 1. 549.— Z#a/A. Ind. Omith. 
2. 792. sp. 3. ' 

Alca labraaora, Gmel, Syst. 1. 550.— Ind. Omith. 2. 793. sp. 4. 
Mormon Fratercula, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 933. 

Fratercula, Briss, 0. 81. t. 6. f. 2. 

Le Macareux, Buff, Ois. 9. 358. 26. 

Macareux moine, Temm, Man. d’Omith. 2. 933_/^eMon, Man. d’Omith. 
2. 364. 

Der arktische Aik, BechsU Naturg. Beut. 4. 723. 

GraukehUger Aik, Meyer, Tasschenh. 2. 442. 

Labrador Auk, Lath, Syn. 5. 318 — Penn, Arct. Zool. 2. 428. 

Puffin, Penn, Br. ZooL 2. 512. No. 232.— Arct. ZooL 2. 427. — Atbin's 
Birds, 2. pL 78. 79 — Edwarde* Glean. pL 358. f. 1. — Lath, Syn. 5. 314. 
^MjewMe Br. Birds, 6. pi. 225.— JI/on& Om. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick^s 
Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 404 h— C at. Dorset. 17*— Faun. 
Oread. 101. 

Common Coulter-neb, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 130. No. 205.— Mont. 
Om. Diet. 103. 

Arctic Puffin, Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 13. 39. 

Provincial — Prae, Mullet, Coulteraeb, Gulder-head, Bottle-nose, 
Marrot, Sea Parrot, Tammie Norie, Tommy-nody, Tommey, 
Bass Cock, Ailsa Cock, Cockandy. 
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Periodical ALTHOUGH the Puffin is found in very high latitudes, and 
visitant distribution through the arctic circle is extensive, it is on- 
ly known to us as ja summer visitant, and that from the 
south, making its first appearance, in the ||binity of its 
breeding stations, about the middle of April, and regularly 
departing between the 10th and SOth of August for the 
southern coasts of France, Spain, and other parts of Europe, 
where it passes the remainder of the year. It breeds in great 
numbers u})on Priestholm Island, off the coast of Anglesea, 
on the Isle of Man, and most of the islands, indeed, of the 
English and Scottish coasts. Many resort to the Fern Is- 
lands, selecting such as are covered with a stratum of vege- 
table mould ; and here they dig their own burrows, from 
there not being any rabbits to dispossess upon the particular 
islets they frequent. They commence this operation about 
the first week in May, and the hole is generally excavated to 
tile depth of three feet, often in a curving direction, and oc- 
casionally with two entrances. When engaged in digging, 
which is principally performerl by the males, they are some- 
times so intent upon their work, as to admit of being taken 
by hand, and the may also be done during incubation. 
At this period I have frequently obtained specimens, by 
thrusting my arm into the burrow, though at the risk of re- 
ceiving a severe bite from the jioweiful and sharp-edged bill 
Incuba- the old bird. At the farther end of this hole the single 

tion, &c. jg deposited, which in size nearly equals that of a Pullet, 
and, as Pennant observes, varying in form ; in some in- 
stances one end being acute, and in others both equally ob- 
tuse. Its colour, when first laid, is white (Montagu adds, 
sometimes spotted with pale cinereous, though I do not re- 
collect having met with such), but it soon becomes soiled and 
dirty from its immediate contact with the earth, no materials 
being collected for a nest at the end of the burrow. The 
young are hatched after a month'^s incubation, and are then 
covered with ^ long blai*kish (^wn above, which gradually 
gives place to the feathered jdumage, so that, at the end of 
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a month or five weeks, they are able to quit the burrow, and 
follow their parents to the open sea. Soon after this time, 
or about the second week in August, the.. 3 vhole leave our , 
coasts, comme4ing their equatorial migration. At an early 
age, the bill of this bird is small and narrow, scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of the young Razor-bill at the same period of 
life ; and not tiU after the second year does this member ac- 
quire its full development, both as to depth, colour, and its 
transverse furrows. In Shaw’s General Zoology, Mr Ste- 
phens has given a figure, entitled the Northern Puffin^ from 
a specimen ticketed Fratercula gtadalis by Dr Leach, in 
the collection of the British Museum, that was obtained du- 
ring Captain Ross’s expedition to the northern regions, and 
which Temminck also seems to think may be a distinct spe^ 
cies. Now, as the difference between this and our own is 
stated to be in the superior size of the bill (the plumage be- 
ing precisely similar), I feel some hesitation in allowing it 
this rank, as I have found the bills of different individuals 
on our coasts to vary much in depth and curvature, which 
circumstance may be observed in the present plate, contain- 
ing the figures of two birds killed off||ie Fern Islands; in 
the one, which was taken in its burrow, the bill measures one 
inch and a-half in depth, in the other scarcely one inch. In 
length they are nearly eqiial, by which the mandibles of the 
larger-billed bird are made to appear much more convex 
than the other ; and in the former, the keel of the lower 
mandible is also very strong and arched ; in fact, this speci- 
men seems to possess the precise characters and relative pro- 
pori;ion of bill of the Northern Puffin^ figured by Mr Ste- 
phens. I may here add, that I have often obtained speci- 
mens with the bill of an intermediate size, which leads me to 
conclude, that this member does not obtain its full strength 
and dimensions till after the second or third year. On 
water the Puffin is a more wary bird than the Guillemot, ge- 
nerally taking wing or clivj||g before a boat „ can approach 
within range of gun-shot;^ It flies rapidly, but not to any 
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great distance at once, being obliged to exert its short and 
narrow wings to their utmost power for the support of its 
body, which is heavy in proportion to its dimensions. It 
Food, feeds principally 'upon young sprats, though|other small fish 
and crustacese are occasionally devoured. In diving it dis- 
plays equal expertness with the others of the present family. 
It is a bird of neat appearance, and its hill, though large, is 
richly coloured, and contrasts weU with the black and white 
of its plumage *. From the shape of the bill, and correspond- 
ing bulk of the head, it seems to have obtained the greater 
part of the provincial synonyms above quoted. 

Plate 88. ♦ Fig. 1. Represents an old male bird of the na- 
tural size. 

General Crown of the head, upper parts of the body, and collar 
de^np- round the neck, glossy black. Cheeks and throat pearl- 

Male Bird. grey, darkest towards the base of the lower mandible. 

Under plumage pure white. Legs orange-red. Bill 
one inch and a half in depth, bluish-grey at the base, 
the middle part orange-red, and the tip bright red ; the 
upper mandible having three, and the lower one two, 
distinct furrows. The homy appendages to the eyelids 
pearl-grey ; that upon the upper lid triangular, on the 
lower lid oblong. 

Fig. 2. Is supposed to be a bird of a year old. 

Bill scarcely one inch in depth; and with the furrows not 
so distinctly marked as in Fig. 1. Two in this state, 
exactly alike as to their bills and legs, were killed Jgear 
the Fern Islands in June 1827. 

■>' 

Young. Fig. 8. Is the young bird of a week old, covered with a long 
sooty black down. 

• White varieties occasionally occur. Mr Neill informs mei, he 
lately saw one alive in the possession of a gentleman who obtained it 
when young the preceding year, with pnly two or three black feathers up- 
on the back, the zest of the plumage being pure white. 
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FAMILY IV.— PELECANID^. 

The Pdecanidae^ ivhich form the fourth and an aberrant 
division of the 'Natatores, are distinguished from the preced* 
ing and other families, by the peculiar form of their feet, 
which consist of* four toes, all united by a continuous mem- 
brane, the hind toe being articulated upon the inner part of 
the tarsus, and standing at an angle with it, or rather direct- 
ed to the front. The bill, in the various genera, is strong in 
form, and commonly longer than the head :^in many the tip 
is bent downwards, and armed with a strong hook ; in others 
(where a nearer approach is made to the members of neigh- 
bouring families) it is strait and sharp-pointed, as exempli- 
fied in the genus PhaHtonj which closely connects the present 
with the succeeding family of the Larida^ through the inter- 
vention of the Terns. In an aberrant group of this family, 
we find abo an obvious approximation, both in external ap- 
pearance and habits, to the Vidiuridie and Falcmidce^ thus 
forming the link between the raptorial and natatorial orders. 
Such are the birds belonging to the genus Tachypetes^ re- 
presented by the Frigate Birds^ whose form and habits assi- 
milate them so much to the larger rapacious kind, as to have 
induced LiNXiEUS to bestow the specific title of Aquihis on 
the only species known by him. In this genus the wings 
are extraordinarily developed, and are equal to the most dis- 
tant and protracted flights ; the tail is also long and forked, 
and their legs are very short, with the tarsi feathered, like 
many of the raptorial order. Their feet are small, in com- 
parison with others of the family, and the membranes con- 
necting the toes are so much curtailed, as to be inadequate 
to the task of swimming. They live almost entirely in the 
air, and take their prey upon the wing, not by precipitating 
themselves upon it in the water, like the Gannets, Terns, 
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&c., but by pouncing upon the flying fish as they spring 
from the sea, or by harassing other aquatic birds till they 
disgorge their prey, which is caught by these ere it reaches 
the surface of the water. In the genera that approach nearer 
in their habits to the typical swimmers, we find a corres- 
ponding modification of form ; thus the members of the ge- 
nus Cormorant (well known for their aquatic powers) have 
the body long and flattened, and the wings, although equal 
to vigorous flight, much shorter than the genera above men- 
tioned, or those which connect the Pelecanidee with the suc- 
ceeding family of the Laridm. Their legs, also, are placed 
nearer to the extremity of the body, and the tibia? have not 
the same freedom of action, in consequence of which, they 
are compelled both to sit and walk almost in a perpendicular 
position. All these prey beneath the surface of the water, 
being endowed with the power of diving to an extent little 
short of the typical Alcad<t and Colyvibida. In Britain we 
])ossess two forms of this family, viz. genus PhalacrocorcLx 
and genus Svda, 


Genus PHALACROCORAX, Bmss. CORMORANT. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill generally longer than the head, strait, strong, hard, 
slightly compressed; having the upper mandible rounded 
above, terminating in a powerful hook, and furrowed later- 
ally from the base, as far as the dertrum or tip. Lower 
mandible with the terminating nail distinct, its tip, com- 
pressed and truncated. Tomia of the lower mandible in- 
tracted, and covered by those of the upper one. Nostrils 
basal, concealed. Face naked. Swallow and throat dila- 
table. 

Wings of mean length, having the first quill-feather shorter 
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than the second, which is the longest in the wing. Tail 
rounded, of mean length, stiff and elastic. 

Legs abdominal, short, strong. Feet of four toes, all con- 
nected by a membrane. Outer toe the longest, the others 
gradually shortening to the hinder one. Tarsi reticulated. 
The upper part of the toes scutellated. 

In no genus of the earlier writers has the necessity of di- 
vision been more apparent than in PelecanuSy which, in ad- 
dition to its typical representatives, contained the Gannets 
and Cormorants, both of them groups distinguished by pro- 
minent characters, in habits as well as in form. This sepa- 
ration has been effected by Cuvier, Temminck, Meyer, 
and other eminent ornithologists, under various generic titles; 
but as priority of application is entitled to the preference, I 
have retained that of PhaHacrocorax^ originally given to the 
present genus by Brisson, and adopted by Dr Fleminc 
and some others. In form the Cormorants approach nearer 
to the natatorial groups already described, than the rest of 
this fami|^, and (like the Alcada and Colymhidtc) their legs 
are placed far backwards, having the tibiae only partially 
free. Their wings are also much shorter than in the suc- 
ceeding genera, indicating a difference in habits and mode of 
living. They are exc^ent divers, pursuing their course be- 
neath the surface with great celerity, and thus securing their 
prey, which consists entirely of fish- In swimming, the body 
is deeply immersed, scarcely more than the head and upper 
part of the neck being visible. Upon land they sit in au 
erect posture, and from the partial freedom of the tibial joint, 
are able to walk with less difficulty than the diving birds of 
the preceding two families ; and in which action they are al- 
so materially assisted by the support they obtain from the 
stiff, though elastic, feathers of the tail. They possess an 
unexpected power of grasping with the toes, and, in common 
with other members of the family, frequently not only jierch, 
but build their nests upon trees, in which respect an affinity 
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to different tribes of the terrestrial orders is observable. 
Their flight, though heavy, is direct and strong. They are 
subject to a double. motdt, but the nuptial change is general- 
ly confined to the regions of the head and thighs. The plu« 
mage of both sexes is alike. 


COMMON CORMORANT. 
PffALACRocoRAx Carbo^ Sl^h. Fkm. 
PLATE LXXXIV. 


Phalacrocontx Carbo, Sieph. Shaw’s EooL 13. 76. pL lO.-^Flenu Br. Anim. 
1. 117. No. 169. 

Pelecanus Carbo, Linn, Syst. 1. 216. .3 . — GmeU Syst. 1. 573. — Laffi. Ind. 
Orn. 2. 886. sp. 14. 

Carbo cormoranus, Temm. Man. d'Ornith. 2. 894. 

Corvus aquaticus, Jiaii Syn. 122. A. — JVill, 240. p]. 63. 

Phalacrocorax, Brias. 6. 511. t 45. 

Le Cormoran, Buff, Ois. 8. 310. t. 26 — Id. PL EiiL 927. 

Grand Cormoran, Temm. Man. 2. 894.— Lmon, Man. 2. 373. 

Ber Schwarze Pelikan, Beohst Naturg. Deut. 4. 750. 

Cormorant or Corvorant, WiB. (Angl.) 329. t. 63. — Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 608. 
No. 291.— yl/AbiV Birds, 2. t. 81.— Syn. 6. 593.— Br. Birds, 
6. 263.— Mon/. Omith. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick*s Br. Birds, ed.- 1826, p. 
t. 379. — Low's Faun. Oread. 146. 

Common Cormorant, Shaw's ZooL 13. pL 76. pi. 10. — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 
117. No. 169. 

Crested Corvorant, Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 385. 

Provincial— Great Black Cormorant, Cole Goose, SkaiT-t, Brongie. 


Althougii: the Cormorant appears tefhave been always 
common upon our coasts, and of known extensive distribu- 
tion throughout the maritime districts of the north of Eu- 
rope, it is only within the last few years that the changes of 
plumage to which it is subject, have been perfectly investi- 
gated, and that the mistakes of earlier writers have been 
corrected by the observations of Montagu, Temminck, and 
other eminent ornithologists. It has been described by se- 
veral as a distinct species when in its summer or nuptial plu- 
mage. Some have considered this state as indicative only of 
the male bird, whilst others have regarded it as a common or 
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an accidental variety. It is now, however, well ascertained, 
that, on the approach of spring, both sexes invariably under- 
go the change that assimilates them to the Crested Cormorant 
of Bewick and others, and which garb they retain till after 
reproduction has been effected. This I have had repeated 
opportunities of verifying from my own observation, and by 
the dissection of many specimens from a colony that annual- 
ly breed at the Fern Islands on the Northumbrian coast. 
This bird is perhaps generally looked on with dislike, from 
an association of ideas produced by the extravagant descrip- 
tions of different authors, and from the prominent part it is 
made to perform in the sublime poem of Paradise Lost.*” 
As naturalists, however, and believers in the unerring wis- 
dom so greatly and wonderfully displayed throughout the 
animated creation, we are not to judge of its qualities from 
the exaggerations of fancy, but to consider whether its powers 
are not fitly and beautifully adapted to the place it is destin- 
ed to fill in the great chain of the universe. Viewed in this, 
the only true light, we shall find much to admire, since its 
instincts and habits are in such perfect accordance with, and 
so ably support, the economy of its being. So far, indeed, 
from possessing the bad qualities attributed to it, it^ ^ems, 
from the testimony of Montagu to be endowed with a na- 
ture directly the reverse ; for he states, that he found it ex- 
tremely docile, of a grateful disposition, and without the 
smallest tincture of a savage or vindictive spirit. This cha- 
racter I can confirm, from having kept it in a domesticated 
state ; and the very fact, indeed, of these birds having been 
trained to fish, as many of the FalconidiB are to fowl, is a 
further proof of its docility and tractable nature. Like other 
piscivorous birds, its digestion is rapid, and its consumption 
of food consequently great, but the epithet of glutton, and 
the accusation of unrelenting cruelty, are no more applicable 
to it, than to any other bird destined by its Creator to prey 

* See Supplement to the Omith. Diet., article Cormorant, where an in- 
tmsting account of its manners is given. « 
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on living matter. In Britain, where it is numerous and 
widely dispersed, the Cormorant breeds upon rocky shores 
and islands, selecting the swnvmiU of the rocks for the situa. 
tion of the nest, ^ and "not (like the Green Cormorant) the 
clefts or ledges. In some countries it breeds upon trees, pos- 
eessing, as I have before observed, the.power of grasping 
Nest, &c. firmly with its feet. Upon the Fern Islands, its nest is com- 
posed entirely of a mass of sea-weed, frequ^tly heaped up 
to the height of two feet, in which are deposited from three 
to five eggs, of a pale bluish-white, with a rough surface, 
i from the unequal deposition of the calcareous matter. The 
young, when first hatched, are quite naked and very ugly, 
the skin being of a purplish-black ; this in six or seven days 
becomes clothed with a thick black down, but the feathered 
plumage is not perfected in less than five or six weeks. In- 
stinct, that powerful substitute for reason, is nowhere more 
beautifully exemplified than in the young of this bird ; for 
I have repeatedly found, that, upon being thrown into the 
sea, even when scarcely half-fledged, they immediately plunge 
beneath the surface, and endeavour to escape by diving. 
This they will do to a great distance, using their imperfect 
wings, and pursuing their submarine flight in the same man- 
ner, and with almost as much effect, as their parents. When 
unfledged in the nest, the young of this and the following 
species, if alarmed by an approach, raise the head and neck 
to the full stretch, at the same time gaping wide, and vibrat- 
ing in a curious manner the loose skin of the neck and throat, 
accompanied by a consitant and querulous cry. In winter. 
Cormorants are frequently seen in our rivers and lakes at a 
considerable distance from the sea, where they occasionally 
perch and roost in such trees as grow upon the immediate 
Food, banks. They feed entirely on fish, which they obtain by ac- 
tive pursuit beneath the surface of the water, and havitig the 
gullet very large and dilatable, they are enabled to swallow 
those of considerable size. The prey is killed by being squeez- 
ed in their powerful and hooked bill, and always awallowed 
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head foremost ; and should the fish happen to have been awk- 
wardly captured for this operation, it is tossed into the air, 
and in descending caught in a more favourable position. In 
swimming, the body of this bird is almost entirely submerged, 
the head and part of the neck only being visible. Montagu 
also observes, that when in the act of looking for its prey, 
it always carries the head under water, being able thus to 
discover it at a greater distance than if the eyes were kept 
above the surface, which is generally in some degree agitated. 

It may frequently be observed standing upon the shore or 
rocks, with the wings expanded, for several minutes at a 
time, in order to dry the feathers and bring them to the pro- 
per state for greening, as they are apt to become wet from 
long continued diving, causing the gradual loss of the oily 
matter t^iat partly defends them from the action of the water. 

This species is a native of the new as well as of the ancient 
continent, being found in various parts of North America ; it 
is also met with in Northern Asia, and in Europe its distri- 
bution is wide, extending to high latitudes. The bronchi 
in this bird are of great length, and of equal diameter, issu- 
ing from the lower larynx, which is formed of a single car- 
tilaginous ring. Immediately below the glottis, the tube is 
enlarged, but soon contracts, and remains of the same dia- 
meter through the rest of its course 

Plate 84. Represents the Adult bird in summer plumage, 
rather less than the natural size. 

Upon the head and upper part of the neck are silky hair- 
like white feathers. The gorget and the patch upon the tion. ^ 
thighs pure white. Semi-erect occipital crest; lower 

* It appears probable that, under favourable circumstances, the Cormo- 
rant would breed in a reclaimed or domesticated state, as Mr Neill in- 
forms me, that one in his possession laid two eggs in April last (in32), and 
shewed an inclination to incubate. The e^^ having been accidentally 
broken, the fact of their impregnation remains doubtfuL He adds, that 
they roost with the poultiy when they find the hen-house door open, 
keeping the cocks and hens at a respectful distance. Tlic Solan never 
aspires in that way. 

yOL, ll. F f 
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part of the neck, breaat, mesial line, and lower part of 
the back, and the whole of the under plumage glossy 
bluish^black ; in some lights shewing a green reflection. 
Shoulders, scapulars, and greater part of the wing, 
coverts bronzed hair-brown, each feather surrounded by 
a zone of glossy velvet-black. Quills and tail black ; 
the feathers of the latter having their is|^afts stiff and 
elastic, and the webs cnarse and harsh. The end of the 
tail frequently worn by its use as a prop to support the 
body. Bill three inches long from the forehead to the tip ; 
the upper mandible blackish-grey ; the base of the lower 
one yellowish. Guttural dilatable skin black, with minute 
specks of kingVyellow* Naked skin around the eyes 
greenish-yellow. Irides bright green. Legs andtoesblack; 
the outer toe, including its nail, four inches in length. 

In winter, or after the autumnal moult, the occipital crest 
is wanting, and the head and upper part of the neck 
have only a few minute specks of white, almost imper- 
ceptible. Throat-collar greyish-white. In other re- 
spects as in the plumage of summer. — The young of the 
year have the head and neck brownish-black, slightly 
glossed with purplish-green. Throat-collar faintly indi- 
cated by a lighter tint. Under plumage inclining to broc- 
coli-brown, mixed with greyish-white. Mantle, scapulars, 
and wing-coverts greyish-black, having the feathers bor- 
dered with blackish-brown. Bill pale hair-brown. 


CRESTED SHAG, OR GREEN CORMORANT. 
Phalackocobax cRisTATtrs, Fkm. 

PLATE LXXXVI. 

Phalacrocorax cristatus, Steph, Shaw’s ZooL 13. Br. Anim. 1 18. 
No. 171. 

Phalacrocorax Graculus, S^eph. Shaw’a ZooL 2. 887. sp. 15. 

Pelecanus Graculu^ Lath, Ind. Om. 2. 88?. sp. 15. 

Corvus aquaticus minor, Eott Syn. 123. A. 

Carbo cristatus, Temm. Man. d*Omith. 2. 900. 

Cormoran Laigup, Tmm, Man. 2. 900. 
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Shag or Crane, WHL (AngL) 330. pL Br. Zool, 2. 610. No. 293. 

pL 182.-*-Arct. ZooL 2. 608. — LaJth, Syn. 6. 598.— Br. Birds, 7. 

264.— Jlfora^ Om. Diet. &• Sup.— Br. Birds, eJL 1826, 2. p. t. 337* 
Crested l^ag, Peniu Arct. Zo^ 2. 686.— Syn. 6. 600.— iMon/. Om. 

IMct. and Sup.— ZYsm. Br. Anim. 118. No. 117* 

Shag Cormorant, Steph. Shaw's ZooL 13. 82. 

Crested Cormorant, Stejh* Shaw's ZooL 13. 83. 

Proviitciat. — G reen Scout, Green Gormer. 

Afteu an examination of a great number of specimens, 
and diligent inquiries upon various parts of the coasts of 
England and Scotland, I have not been able either to meet with 
or hear of a single bird that can satisfactorily bo referred to 
Temminck^s Carbo Graaihis, This he considers identical 
with the Pelecanus Graculus of Link.£Us and Latham, al- 
though his description does not coincide with that of the lat^ 
ter, nor with the Shag of our British ornithologists, which 
has always been supposed to represent the Gracuhis of the 
different systems, but which, from the descriptions given of 
it in its various states of age and plumage, undoubtedly be- 
longs to Temminck^s other species, the Carbo cristatus, or 
** Cormoran Largup.’’ This is evident from the stated di- 
mensions of the bill, as well as colour of the adults during the 
summer plumage ; for all our writers agree in describing the 
head and neck of the British Shag as being of a deep glossy 
black-green, without any intermixture of white feathers, or 
any patch of the same colour upon the thighs. Now, both 
of these are given by Temminck as distinctive charac- 
ters of his Carbo Graculus, which bird appears to resemble 
the Common Cormorant in every respect, but that of inferioi 
size, shorter bill, and twelve instpad of fourteen tail-feathers, 
in which latter point it agrees with the Crested species. 
Presuming upon Temminck’s usual correctness, and that 
his Graculus is an actually existing species, I have adopted 
his specific name of Cristatus for the bird now under consi- 
deration, and well known as the Shag and Crested Shag of 
our native authors. Dr Fleming, it ought to be observed, 
retains botli the Graeulus and Cristatus in his History of 
British Animals, and even adds the epithet of “ Common*” 
to the former ; but upon what authority he does so, I am at 

K f 2 
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a loss to conjecture. I cannot but think he has been led into 
some mistake with regard to the species, especially as he 
has quoted the Corvus aquaticus minor of Willoughby and 
Ray as a synonym, the description of which clearly refers to 
the Crested or Green Cormorant. I may also add, that the 
PeUcamis cristatus of Latham’s Index Ornithologicus, 
quoted by Temminck as a synonym of his Cormoran 
Largup,” seems to refer to some other species,' probably the 
Carlo Dilophus of Richardson and Swainson, mentioned 
in the Fauna Americana Borealis, as the crest is thus de- 
scribed ; Penqae ad latera capitis utrinque clongatae, cristam 
efformantes,” a form and position totally unlike that of the 
Crested Shag. In the descriptions of this sjiecies given by 
our writers, much difference will be found in the details, 
but those may all be traced to the age, or particular state of 
plumage of the individual when described. In its perfect or 
crested state, that is, with the frontal tuft curving forwards, 
it seems to have come but rarely under observation, which 
will not appear extraordinary, when we consider the short 
time that the bird possesses it, viz. from about the month of 
February till nearly the middle of May. Upon the rocky 
shores and islands of England and ScotlaiKl, the Crested 
Shag is a common s]:)ecies, breeding in the clefts and on the 

Nest, Ac. ledges of perpendicular cliffs Its nest is composed of a mass 

of sea-weed, chiefly of the Fucus vesicuhsus^ and the eggs, 
four or five in number, are smaller, but similar in outward 
appearance to those of the preceding species. The young 
are also excluded in a naked state, but soon become covered 
with a thick black down, that is gradually hidden by the re- 
gular plumage. As nestlings, they have the same habit, 
when alarmed, of gaping with outstretched necks, and 
violently shaking the loose dilatable skin of the throat. 
This bird differs from the larger species in never frequenting 
fresh water lakes or rivers; residing constantly upon the 
Food, sea-coast. — It preys upon various kinds of fish, which are 
obtained by diving, in which faculty it is equally quick and 
expert with the Common Cormorant. 
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Plate 86. Represents a Male of this s}K*cies (killed near the 
Fern Islands) in the nuptial plumage, or with the fron- 
tal crest fully developed. Natural size. 

Head, neck, lower part of the back, and under plumage, Cieneral 
fine silky blackish-green. Upon the forehead is a tuft ' 

of blackish-green elongated feathers, upwards of two Suinmer 
inches long, and curving forwards. Mantle, scapulars, 
and wing-coverts deep-black, bronzed green, each fi'a- 
ther being surrounded by a band of velvet-black. Tail 
consisting of twelve feathers, scarcely six inches long, 
black, with the shafts strong and elastic; the webs 
amrse, and generally much worn at their tips. Legs 
and toes black. Guttural skin and corners of the mouth 
gamboge-yellow, the former having black specks. Rill 
black ; two inches and three-eighths in length from the 
forehead to the tip. 

In autumn, and the early part of winter, it is destitute of 
the frontal elongated feathers, but in otlier respects the 
plumage is tlie same as in summer. Both sexes are 
nearly alike. — The young of the year have the head and 
neck of a greyish-black, tinged with green, and the un- 
der parts arc more or less mixed with greyish-white. 

The upper plumage inclines to greenish-brown, and the 
zone that margins each feather is broader than in the 
adults. 


Yoim^. 


Genus SULA, Bmss. GANNET. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill longer than* the head, thick, strong, strait, acumi- 
nate, compressed towards the point, with the dertrum slightly 
convex. Mandibles equal ; the upper one laterally sulcatcd 
from the base to the tip, and with a hinge near the posterior 
part, making it to appear as if composed of five separate 
pieces. Culmen rounded. Lower mandible having the 
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angle rather prominent, gently ascending to the tip. Chin 
angle narrow and long, filled with a naked dilatable skin. 
Face naked. Tomia intracted, obliquely and unequally 
serrated. Nostrils basal; concealed from view. Tongue 
very small. 

Wings long and acuminate. Tail graduated. 

Legs abdominal; tarsi short; feet of four toes, all con- 
nected by a membrane ; the middle and outer toes of nearly 
equal length. Middle claw having its inner edge dilated 
and toothed. 

The Gannets are strongly distinguishable from the Cor- 
morants by the shape of the bill, by their lengthened wings 
and lighter form of body, and not less so by the dissimilarity 
of their faculties and habits. For, instead of the natatorial 
and diving qualities possessed by the latter in such perfec- 
tion, and on the constant exercise of which they depend for 
subsistence, the former are never known to dive, and are but 
seldom observed upon the water, where, when they happen 
to alight, they seem rather to float than to use any exertion in 
swimming. They have, on the contrary, a great and un- 
wearied power of flight, and are almost continually upon 
wing. They prey upon such fish as occasionally swim near 
to the surface of the water, chiefly of the herring genus, and 
upon which they precipitate themselves as they soar in the 
air. During the season of reproduction they collect in large 
bodies, and inhabit the most precipitous rocks that overhang 
the ocean. TJiey lay but one egg, and the young are nearly 
four years in acquiring maturity, undergoing during that 
period a great annual variation in the colours of the plumage. 
The legs, in this genus, are not placed so far backwards as 
in the preceding one ; they walk, consequently, with the body 
in a horizontal and not in an upright position. The mem- 
bers of the genus are not numerous, and only one inhabits 
Europe, the Solan Gannet {Stda bassan-a)^ well known in 
the northern parts of this kingdom as a regular summer 
visitant. 
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SOLAN GANNET. 

Sul A BASSASA, Briss. 
l‘LATKS LXXXVI •. LXXXVII. 


Sulabassona, BrisH, Orn. 6. 50^. pL 44. — Ste^, Shaw's Zool. 13. 100. 

pL 11. — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 1 18. No. 192. 

Suia Hoicri, Baii Syn. 123. 

Anser bassanus, Raii Syn. 122. A. — WUl. 247. t. 63. 

Pclecanus bassanus^ Linn. Syst. 1. 219.— Syst. 1. Ind. 

Orn. 2. 891. spl 26*. 

Full de Bassan, Buff. Ois. 8. 376.— Id. PI. Knl. 278. 

Fou blanc ou de Bassan, Temm. Man. d*Om. 2. 905. 

Her Bassanischc PeUkan, BcchsL Natuig. Deut. 4. 765. 

The Oannet, Br. ZooL 2. 612. No. 293. pL 103.— Arct. Zool. 2. No. 510. 
— La/A. Syn. 6. 608. 25. — Lewin\ Br. Birds, 6. pi. 265. — MmU. Orn. 
Diet, and Sup. — Mont, in Wern. Trans. 1. \78.~^Bcwick*s Br. Birds, 
ed. 1826, 2. p. t. 390 — Pult. Cat. Dorset. 22. — Faun. Oread. 148. 
Solan Goose, AlMs Birds, 1. pL 86*. 

Sula ms^jor, Briss. 6. 497* 2. 

Grand Fou, Buff. Ois. 8. 372. 

Great Booby, Lath. Syn. 6*. 6*10. 25. A. 

Pelecanus maeulatus, Syst. 1. 579. 

P'ou tacheti?. Buff. Ois. 8. 375.— Id. PL Enl. 986. 

Spotted Booby, Lath. Syn. 6. 614. 30. 


Young. 


Although the Gannet (or, as it is more frequently called 
in Scotland, the Solan Goose) deserts its breeding stations 
and the northern coasts of the kingdom upon the approach 
of autumn, it is occasionally found throughout the winter in 
the English Channel, where it keeps at a distance from the 
land, feeding upon the pilchards and herrings, which at that 
season retire to the deeper parts of the ocean. The main body 
of these birds, however, appears to seek more southern lati- 
tudes, as they are met with in great numbers during winter 
in tlie Bay of Biscay, on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, 
and in the Mediterranean ; and here they find an abundant 
supply of the Anchovy and Sardine, both species of Clupea 
(herring). They generally make their appearance about the 
end of March or beginning of April, in the vicinity of their 
breeding stations : these are the Isle of Ailsa, at the mouth 
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of the Frith of Clyde ; St Kilda ; Souliskerry near the Ork- 
neys; the Skelig Isles upon the Irish coast, and the^Bass 
Rock at the entrance of the Frith of Forth. Upon the preci- 
pitous rocks of these islands they breed in innumerable mul- 
titudes, occupying all the ledges and summits wherever they 
Nest, &c. find sufficient space for the nest, which is formed of a mass 
of sea-weed, and othef materials, which they either find on 
the rocky cliff's, or gather from the surface of the sea as they 
pass on the wing. They lay but one egg each (not two, as 
stated by Temminck), exceeding in size that of the Cormo- 
rant, but much less than the egg of the Common Goose, 
with which it has been compared. Its colour, wlien first 
laid, is white, but it soon becomes soiled, and as incubation 
|)roceeds, acquires a yellowish t)r clay-coloured appearance. 
The young, when hatched, are naked, their skin smooth and 
of bluish-black, but covered in a few days with a white 
down, which, growing rapidly, soon becomes very thick, giv- 
ing them in this state the appearance of large powder-puffs, 
or masses of cotton. Over this warm clothing, the regular 
plumtige gradually extends; and after about two months 
they are fully fledged and able to take wing. Great num- 
bers of the young birds are annually taken upon the Bass 
Rock, not merely on account of the feathers and down, for the 
bodies are also sold in the neighbouring towns, and in the 
Edinburgh market, at the rate of Is. 8d. each, being much 
esteemed, when roasted, as a relish a short time before the 
hour of dinner. Their flesh is very oily and rank, and 
though habit has reconciled the Scotch to such an unusual 
whet, few strangers would find their appetites increased, after 
partaking of such a dish. This precipitous rock (the Bass) 
is rented from the proprietor at L.60 or L.70 per annum, 
and as the proceeds chiefly depend upon the produce of the 
Gannets, great care is taken to protect the old birds, which 
the tenant is enabled to do from the privilege possessed by 
the proprietor, of preventing any person from shooting or 
otherwise destroying them >vithin a certain limited distance 
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of the island. From the accounts I have received from the 
resident there, it appears that the Gannet is a very long-lived 
bird, as he has recognised, from particular and well-known 
marks^ certain individuals for upwards of forty years, that 
invariably returned to the same spot to breed. He also con- 
firmed to me the time required for this bird to attain matu- 
rity, viz. four years ; and pointed out several in the different 
garbs they assume during that period, stating also, that un- 
til fully matured, they have never been known to breed. 
During incubation, in conse(|uence of being unmolested, they 
become very tame ; and, where the nests are easily accessi- 
ble upon the flat surface of the rock on tlie south-west side of 
the island, will allow themselves to be stroked by the hand 
without resistance, or any shew even of impatience, except 
the low guttural cry oi‘ Upon the other breed- 

ing stations above mentioned, the produce of the Gannet is 
equally prized, and immense numbers, both of the eggs and 
young, are annually taken, and preserved by the inhabitants 
for winter's consumption. From the great development of 
the wings, and the peculiar apparatus of air-cells distributed 
over difterent parts of the body the flight of this bird is 
powerful and buoyant, and can be supported for any length 
of time. When in search of prey, it soars usually at a con- 
siderable elevation, as it thus obtains a sufficient impetus in 
its fall to reach the fish beneath the surface ; at other times, 
when making its way to any distant point, or in dark and 
stormy weather, it flies comparatively low. — Its frx>d consists 
almost entirely of the different species of herring, which it 
always takes by plunging vertically upon them as they rise 
within a certain distance of the top of the water. The force 

* For a detailed and interesting account of the anatomical structure of 
this bird, I must (on account of its length) refer my readers to Montagu's 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary, under the article Gannet 
or to a paper in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian Natu- 
ral History Society, p. 176, entitled “ Observations on some Peculiarities 
observable in the Structure of the Gannet,” &c. 
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with which it descends in this operation, may be conceived 
from the fact of Gannets having been taken by a fish fas^ned 
to a board sunk to the depth of two fathoms, in which cases 
the neck has either been found dislocated, or the bill firmly 
fixed in the wood. Pennant, and some other writers, de- 
scribe this bird as having a gular pouch similar to that of 
tlie Pelican, and capable of containing five or six herrings ; 
this, however, is not correct, as that part is not more dilat- 
able than the rest of the gullet, which, as well as the skin of 
the neck, can occasionally stretch to much extent, readily 
allowing a passage to the largest herring, or even to a fish of 
still greater dimensions. Montagu observes, that he was 
not able to keep the, Gannet alive in confinement ; but tliis 
probably arose from the want of a due supply of fisli, as I 
have known them to live for a long time in a domesticated 
state, and my friend Mr Neill of Canonmills, near Edin- 
burgh, (well known to the scientific world as a botanist and 
a lover of natural history), has at present, or at least within 
a very late period had, one in the full enjoyment of health 
for many years past. This bird, when herrings could not be 
procured, was fed with flounders, which it swallowed with < 
tl)e greatest apparent ease, the gape readily accommodating it- 
self to their greater breadth. It is almost unnecessary to 
add, that all fish are swallowed with the head foremost. 
Sometimes the Gannet becomes so gorged with food, as to 
be compelled to alight on the water, and to repose there in a 
lethargic state; and when thus situated, it may, by being 
advanced upon in a boat from the windward, be easily run 
down and captured. This arises from its being unable to 
leave the water except when breasting the wind, and it never 
makes any attempt to dive, of which power it seems to be 
totally divested. — This species is widely distributed through- 
out the northern parts of Europe, and is also common to 
North America. The body of this bird is long and much 
flattened, with the neck elongated, and thick and muscular, 
in order to support its powerful bill ; the wings are of great 
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length, the raditb (or second joint) measuring fully eight 
inches; and the legs are not placed so far behind as in the 
Cormorants, so that the horizontal position is preserved in 
walking. In its affinities it seems to connect the true Peli- 
cans with the genera Tachypetes and Phaeton. 

Plate 86 Represents the Adult bird in about three-fifths 
of the natural size. 

Bill bluish-grey, with the tip fading into white. Naked Cifneral 
skin surrounding the eyes greyish- blue. The membrane tlon " 
forming the prolongation of the opening of the bill, and Adult 
that which extends beneath to the middle of the throat, 
black. Irides pale-yellow. Crown of tl)e head, occij)ut, 
and upper part of the neck, pale sienna-yellow. The 
rest of the plumage pure white, except the quills and 
bastard wing, which are black. Streak down the front 
of the tarsus, and along the upper part of the toes, 
bluish-green. Membranes of the toes blackish-grey. 

Claws greyish-white, the inner edge of the middle one 
being dilated and toothed. 

Plate 87. The young of the year, about three-fourths of 
the natural size f. 

Bill blackish-grey, tinged with brown. Irides pale clove- Young, 
brown. Ground colour of the head, neck, and whole 
of the upper plumage blackish-grey, inclining to clove- 
brown, each feather being tipped with a triangular spot 
of white. Breast and abdomen white ; the feathers being 
edged with greyish-black. Quills and tail greyish-black, 
with the shafts of the tail-feathers white. Legs and 
toes deep-grey. 

Head, and greate/part of the neck, white, more or less Second 

year. 


*1- Temminck has committed an error in describing the plumage of the 
first as that belonging to the bird of the second year, and vice versa, in which 
he has been copied by Mr Stephens and Dr Fleming. 
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spotted with blackish-grey. Upper pltiniage of nearly 
a uniform clove-brown, the triangular spots upoh the 
tips of the feathers becoming less distinct, or entirely 
disappearing. Under plumage becoming whiter. 

Third year. The white increasing over all the body. The long scapu- 
lars and tertials refnaining black, or spotted with black- 
ish-grey. The head beginning to aiiquire the sienna- 
yellow tinge. 

The plumage of the Jburth year is described above as tlu‘ 
adult Bird. 


FAMILY V.— LARIDiE. 

IhiE Larida', which form the fifth family of the Order, 
and thus complete the circle of the Natatores^ are dis- 
tinguished from the preceding division by the form of the feet, 
which are never symlactyle^ that is, with all the four toes 
connected by a continuous membrane. The hind toe, in such 
species as have one, is frtHJ and articulated on the back part 
of the tarsus ; but in some it is either totally wanting or re- 
presented by a nail or short claw. l'’he wings of all the 
members of this family are of great length, and they conse- 
quently possess a jx)wer of long-continued flight, surpassed 
perhaps by none of the feathered race. In them the bill is 
either strait and pointed, as that of the Terns (genus Sterna), 
or with a hooked tip, as in the gulls (genus Lams), Petrels 
(G. procellaria), and other nearly allied genera. Most of 
them subsist upon fish, and other marine matter, either in a 
living state, or when cast ashore, or floating ujwn the sur- 
face of the sea. Some are, however, in the habit of daily 
frequenting the interior of the country, and feeding u}K)ii 
earth-worms, slugs, insects, and other animal matter. They 
are all birds of rapid digestion, and consequently of vora- 
cious appetite. Many species are accustomed to repose up)n 
the water, where, from the bulk and closeness of their plum- 
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age, they float with much buoyancy ; but they make little 
use of their power of swimming, and are altogether incapa- 
ble of diving. Others, as the Petrels, never actually alight 
on the water, but use their webbed feet to run, as it were, 
upon the surface of the waves ; and in this action they arc* 
assisted by their wings, which are kept partly open. The 
passage from the Pclecanidce to thc^se birds is effected by the 
near affinity existing between the genus Phaeton of that di- 
vision and the larger Terns which commence the present 
one. In this family also, according to the arrangement of 
Mr Vigors, a form is found coniu*cting it with the Anatkhe^ 
thus ccimpleting the circular succession of the Order ; and 
this he thinks is performed by Pachyptila^ a genus nearly 
allied to the Petrels. The affinity thus endeavoured to be 
established, seems, I must confess, distant, and stands in 
need of the interposition of other forms to render it satisfac- 
tory and complete. 


Genus STERNA, Linn. TERN. 

GKNERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as long as, or longer than, the head, almost strait, 
compressed, drawn to a fine jxiint, with both mandibles of 
equal length, and the upper slightly convex. Toniia rather 
intracted and sharp-edged. Lower mandible having a pro- 
minent angle near its middle part. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
linear oblong, pervious. 

Wings very long, acuminate, with the first quill-feather 
the longest. Tail more or less forked. Legs having the 
tibiae naked for a short space above the tarsal joint. Tarsi 
short. Feet of four toes, three before and one behind; thc^ 
three front toes united by a membrane more or less scalloped, 
the hind toe small and free. Claws arched and sharp. 

The Terns, which, in the present family, appear to repre- 
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sent the fisirostral trilie of the Imessoresj have a form and 
organization admirably suited to their particular economy. 
Being destined to pass the greater part of their existence in 
the air, their wings are of great extent, the tail long, and in 
general deeply forked (a shape possessed by most birds 
gifted with extraordinary power of flight), the body small 
and compact, the legs short, and with small feet, not calcu- 
lated to advance their progress in swimming, but sufficient 
for their support when occasionally reposing on the water. 
Such of the species as frequent the ocean subsist upon the 
fry and the smaller kinds of fish, which they take from the 
wing, by precipitating themselves upon such as rise within 
a certain distance of the surface of the water. In this act 
they descend with astonishing rapidity and force, and are 
often buried beneath the waves for several seconds. Others, 
more frequently found upon rivers and fresh-water lakes, in 
addition to fish, prey upon libellulae, and other aquatic in- 
sects. The distribution of the different species is very ex- 
tensive, as they are found in all quarters and climates of the 
world. They are subject to a double moult, but the vernal 
change is confined to the region of the head, and the plu- 
mage of both sexes is precisely similar. The young, until 
after the first or secund general moult, differ from the old 
birds. During the season of reproduction they congregate 
in large bodies, nestling closely together, generally upon the 
shingle, or lower parts of the islets they frequent. Their 
eggs are three or four in number. By the near affinity of 
the Gull-billed Tern {Sterna Anglka) to some of the lesser 
species of dark-headed gulls, their connection with the genus 
Larus is evidently traced. 
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CASPIAN TERN. 
Sterna caspia^ PaU* 


Sterna Caspia, PaU* N«)v. Coni. Petrov. 14. 582. No. 62.— Syst. 1 

603.— Ind. Om. 2. 80:i. ap. 1. — Slejih. Shaw*a Zool. 13. 143. 

Sterna Tschegrava, Nov. Com. Petrov. 14. .'>00. t. 132. 

Hirondelle-de-Mer Tschegrava, Temm. Man. d’Oriiith. 2. 733 
Grossc Oder Caspiachc Meerschwalbc, ReehaL Naturg. Dent. 4. 676. 

Grosse schnabliger Meerachwalbe, Meyer, Vog. 2. lletl. 20. t. 6. 

Caajnan Tern, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. 526. B. — Id. Sup. p. 76. — Lai/t. Syn. 

350. 1.— 5*^5. Shaw’s ZooL 13. 14.5. 

The capture of two or three individuals of this species in 
the south-eastern parts of England, entitles it to rank in the 
list of our Fauna as a very rare visitant ; in consequence of 
which rarity its habits have been exposed to very little obser- 
vation, and the details of the various authors who notice it 
scarcely extend beyond a description of its plumage. I must 
therefore request the indulgence of my readers to a meagre 
and unsatisfactory account. This bird is one of the largest 
of its genus, some specimens measuring as much as twenty- 
two inches in length. In Europe it inhabits the coasts of the 
Baltic, the Caspian Sea, and the Archipelago. It also occurs 
in Africa, being met with at Senegal and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and, according to Latham, is known in India and 
in the Chinese seas, though under rather a different aspect, 
which renders it not improbable that the bird he has imagined 
to be a variety of the Caspian Tern, may actually be a dis- 
tinct species, since so many of them nearly resemble each 
other in plumage. The habits of the bird now before us are 
presumed to be similar to those of the other oceanic Terns ; 
and we are informed that it precipitates itself, like them, from 
a considerable height in the air upon its food, which consists 
of living fish. Mr Stephens, in Shad’s General Zoology, 
says that its manners rather resemble those of the Gulls, 
adding that its voice is like the noise made by a man in 
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laughing. This author has fallen into an essential mistake 
in describing the whole of the upper plumage as of pure 
white ; the mantle and scapulars being, on the contrary, of a 
pale pearl-grey, a colour that prevails on those parts through 
all the m^imbers of the Laridae. — It breeds upon the lowei;. 
parts of small islands, merely scraping a shallow hole in the 
sand or shingle, and lays two or three eggs of an olive-green 
colour, dashed and spotted with deep brown or black. 

Ill the adult summer or nuptial plumage, the bill is of a rich 
vermilion, and the legs and feet black. The forehead, 
crown of the head, and lengthened occipital feathers 
velveUblack. Back, scapulars, and wing-coverts pearl- 
grey. Sides of the head, fore part of the neck, and the 
whole of the under plumage pure white. Quills brown, 
tinged with grey. Tail pearl-grey. 

In winter the forehead and crown of the head are white, 
and the occiput is varied with blacic and white. In 
other respects as above described. 

The young of the year have the upper parts of a pale 
wood-brown, tinged with grey, and varied by the trans- 
verse blackish bars and s}K)ts. Quills blackish-brown, 
and the end of the tail of the same colour. The under 
plumage white. 


SANDWICH TERN. 
Sterna Boysjj, Lath. 
PLATE LXXXVIII. Fig. 2. 


Sterna Boysii, Lath. Ind. Om. 2. 800. sp. 10. but not the varieties,— 
A. B. — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 142. No. 232. v 

Sterna cantiaca, Gmeh Syst. 1. 006. sp. 15 — Steph. Shaw’s ZooL 13. 147* 
Hirondelle de Mer Caugek, Temm, NJan. d’Om. 2. 785. 

Sandwich Tern, Lath Syn. 6. 366. 9. — Id. Sup. 266. — Lewiti^s Br. Birds, 
6. pL 203.— ilfon/. Orn. Diet, and Sup. — Bewick* 8 Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 
2. p. t. 189 . — Shawls SSool. 13. 149— F/im. Br. Anim. 1. 142; No. 132. 
— Bennie*8 Mont. Omith. Diet. 449.— in Zool. Journ. 2. 463. 
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Sterna AMcana, GmeL Syst 1. 60B..^Lath. Ind. Om. 805. sp. 5. ) Bird not quite 

Afiican Tern, Lath. Syn. 6. 354. 5. — Id, Gen. Hist. 10. 108. j matured. 

Sterna striata? Lath, Ind. Om. 2. 80?. sp. 11. — Gmel, Syst. 1. GOO. 1 vouna before 

Striated Tern, Lath. Syn. 6. 358. 10. t. 98. j the moult. 

This bird appears to have escaped the notice of the ear- periodical 
Her British writers, as we do not find any description appli- ^'“tant. 
cable to it previous to that of Dr Latham, in his General 
Synopsis, to whom it was communicated as a new species by 
Dr Boys of Sandwich in Kent. In size it equals, or is in a 
very slight degree larger than, the Gull-billed Tern, with 
which it has sometimes been confounded, but is smaller than 
the Caspian Tern, as it seldom exceeds eighteen inches in 
length, and about two feet nine inches in extent of wing. 

Upon the southern coast, where it was first discovered, it is 
far from being numerous, even during the breeding season, 
as Montagu observes, that during a summer’s residence on 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex, where the other species were 
plentiful, he was only able to procure two specimens, and 
never could discover their breeding station. It annually re- 
sorts in great numbers to the Fern Islands, on the coast of 
Northumberland, as well as to the Isle of Coquet, a. few miles 
to the southward. Here a station is selected apart from the 
other species, generally on a higher site, and the nests are so 
close to each other as to render it difficult to cross the ground 
without breaking the eggs, or injuring the unfledged young. 

Upon this coast it is called, par excellence^ “ the Tern,” all 
the other species passing under the general *name of “ Sea 
Swallows.” Its habits strongly resemble those of its genus, 
and it 'subsists upon similar kinds of fish, the sand-launce and Food, 
young gar-fish forming the principal supply, and upon which 
it precipitates itself as they rise near to the surface of the 
ocean. Its flight is strong and rapid, making a great ad- 
vance at each stroke of the pinions, and, except when engaged 
in incubation, it is almost constantly on the wing, utter- 
ing at intervals a hoarse and grating cry, which can be heard 
at a very great distance, and 'gives notice of its approach long 
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before it is discoverable by the eye. If much disturbed by 
being fired at, or if the eggs be repeatedly taken at the com- 
niencement of the season, it deserts the station first selected, 
and rkires to some other place, less liable to molestation. 
Such a migration took place about three years ago in the 
colony which had long frequented a particular islet of the 
Fern group, for, in consequence of some misunderstanding 
between the proprietor and the person who had tlie care ol* 
these islands, the fishermen on the coast, and boats from pass- 
ing vessels, made, for one or two seasons, unrestrained irrup- 
tions upon the feathered inhabitants ; and although many of 
the other species adhered to their usual haunts, the Sandwich 
Terns entirely deserted theirs, and fled to Coquet Island, 
where, from being better protected, they reared their young 
without farther molestation. Within the last two years, un- 
der another tenant of the islands, a considerable body of 
these birds has returned, but to a site upwards of a mile distant 
from the one formerly occupied. As soon as the young birds 
become tolerably fledged, but before thc^y are altogether able 
to fly, they frequently take to the water, swimming off’ to 
the smaller rocks, where they continue to be fed by the pa- 
rents until capable of joining them in their fishing excursions. 
With the exception of the Caspian and Gull-billed Terns, 
which can only be considered as occasional stragglers to our 
coasts, all the other British species are regular summer visi- 
tants. The time of their arrival is about the middle of 
May ; incubation commences in the first week in June, and 
nearly the whole have again taken their departure for more 
southern latitudes by the end of September. — The eggs 
of this bird are three or four in number, for the reception of 
which a shallow hole is scratched amongst the sea-campion 
[SUene niaritimd)^ or other plants that may happen to grow 
on the selected place. In size they are about equal to those 
of the Golden Plover, and are usually of a cream or wood- 
brown colour, blotched with dark brown and black, and with 
other spots of a lighter shade appearing as it were beneath 
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the shell. The common varieties of them are either with 
fewer spots and blotches ujK)n a white ground, or of a deej) 
oil-green, with spots of a darker shade *. 


Plate 88 . Fig. 2. Represents this bird of the natural size, 
and in the summer plumage. 

Forehead, crown, and long pendent occipital feathers tlcep 

black, but in the beginning of the season the feathers of tion.”** 
the forehead are frecpiently spotted with white, being .Summer 
the remains of the winter plumage. Fore part of the ^ "”"**‘^* 
neck, breast, and under plumage rosy or reddish-white. 

Quills deep hoary ash-grey, having a velvety appear- 
ance with the interior half of their inner webs white. 

Bill black, with the tip straw-yellow. Legs black, the 
under surface of the toes and webs yellow. Claws 
black, and very hooked. 

In winter the forehead and crown are white. The occiput Winter 
black, with the edges of the feathers white. At thc^^'*"'®^* 
anterior angle of the eye is a patch of black. Under 
plumage glossy white, and without the rosy tint. In 
other respects as in the summer. 

The young of the year are, above, of a pale wood-brown. Young, 
transversely barred with broccoli-brown. The quills are 
of a deep blackish-grey, bordered and terminated by 
white. Under plumage white. Bill blackish, tinged 
with flesh-red, with a yellowish tip. Tail greyish-black 
in the middle, with the tips of the feathers white. 


• For correct figures of the Eggs of British Birds, I refer my readers to 
Mr Hgwitson’s beautiful work entitled “ British Oology,” now in the 

course of publication. 
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COMMON TERN. 


Stejina Hjiwndo, Linn, 


PLATE XC. Fig. 1. 


Sterna Hirundo, Lxnn^ Syat. 1. 227* 2 . — GmeU Syst. 1. 606. — Lath, Ind. Qm. 
2. 807. sp. 15. 

Hirundo marina, Raxi Syn. 131. A.— IFaV/. 268. t. 68. 

Sterna major, Rriss, Orn. 6. 203. 1. t. 10- f. 1. 

Hirondelle-de-Mer Pierre Garin, i?*(^Ois. 8. 331. 27. — Id. PI. Enl. 987. — 
Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 740. 

Gcineine Meerachwalbe, Meyer, I'asschenb. Dout. 2. 450. 

Sea Swallow, AllAn, 2. t. 88 . — WiiL (AngL) 352. 

Greater Tern, Hr. Zool. 2. 545. No. 254. t. 00. — Lnth. Syn. 6. 261. 14*. — 
Leinin's Br. Birds, 6. pi. 204. — Mont, Orn, Diet, and Sup. — Bewkic's Br. 
Birds, ed. 1826, 2. pt. 185 . — Putt Cat. Dorset. 18. — Faun. Oread. 
125. 

Common Tern, Shawls Zool. 13. 150. pi. 18. — Fhm, Br. Anim. 1. 143. 
No. 235. 

Provinciai — Kirmew, Picket, Tamey, Pictame, Kittock, Tarrct, 
Spurre, Scraye, Gull Teaser. 


From the trivial name attached to this species the suppo- 
sition naturally arises that its distribution must be more ge- 
neral throughout our coasts than any of the other Terns. 
This, however, is not the case, as it is of rare occurrence 
upon the whole extent of the eastern shores of the north of 
England and Scotland ; where its place seems to be supplied 
by the Arctic and Roseate species. Upon the Fern Islands 
I have never seen more than two or three pairs in a season ; 
and at the Isle of May in the Frith of Forth, and other 
northern resorts of various kinds of sea-fowl, its numbers 
are equally restricted. On the contrary, it visits the oppo- 
site parts of the western coast in large bodies, breeding 
abundantly on certain situations in the Solway, and the 
Frith of Clyde ; and is moreover the prevailing species upon 
all the southern coast of England. Its flight rather re- 
sembles that of the Roseate Tern, but it is scarcely so 
buoyant, and has a quicker motion of the wings. Its voice 
is harsh, but easily to be distinguished from those of the 
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other species, when flying in company with them. — It feeds 
upon small fish, which are taken in the same way as by the 
others of this genus; but, according to Montagu, it pos- 
sesses a habit which I have not observed in the rest, that of 
pursuing and persecuting the lesser gulls till they disgorge 
their recent prey, which is caught and swallowed by it ere 
it reaches the water. In the Supplement to the Ornitholo- 
gical Dictionary, Monta(;u has attached the Sterna Navia 
of LiNN4i:us and Gmklin, and also the Gujfetle of Buffon. 
as synonyms to this species; but I feel more inclined to 
adopt Tkmminck‘'s opinion, viz. that they arc more imme- 
diately referable to the Sterna riigra^ than to the present 
species. The Common Tern is widely distributed through- 
out the ancient continents aiul islands, and during the breed- 
ing season is found, as far to the northward as Grmiland 
and Spitzbergen. The species described by Wilson, in the 
American Ornithology, as Sterna Hirundo^ is clearly dis- 
tinct, and has by the Prince of Miisignano been appro- 
priately named Sterna Wilsoniu — The Tcm breeds upon 
the sand or shingle beyond high-water-mark, making no ar- 
tificial nest, but scraping a slight concavity for the reception 
of two or three eggs, .which vary very much in colour ; the 
ground in some being of a deep oil-green, in others of a 
cream-white, or pale wood-brown, but all blotched witli 
blackish-brown and ash-grey. In warm and clear wc*ather 
this bird incubates little during the day, in such situation 
the influence of the sun upon the eggs being sufficient ; but 
it sits upon them in the night, and also through the day 
under a less favourable state of weather. The young when 
excluded are covered with a mottled grey and white down, 
and are assiduously attended by the parents, and well su|)- 
plied with food, until able to fly, and accompany them to 
sea. During the time of incubation the old birds display 
great anxiety, and are very clamorous when any one a|^- 
proaches their station, in flying round and frcxjuently de- 
scending so near as to strike the hat of the intrudi*r. 
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Plate 90. Fig. 1. represents it of the natural size, in the 
summer plumage. 

Bill one inch and a half in length, from the forehead to 
the tip ; red for two-thirds of its length, with the point 
black. Forehead, crown, and long occipital feathers 
intense black ; the rest of the face, cheeks, and throat, 
white. Breast having a slight tinge of pearl-grey ; the 
rest of the under plumage white, frequently with a 
very faint rosy tinge. Head, neck, mantle, and wings, 
pearl-grey. Lower part of the back and upper tail- 
coverts white. Tail having the exterior webs of the 
feathers grey, increasing in depth of colour to the out- 
ermost one, in which it is greyish-black. Quills, with 
the outer web of the first feather black for the greater 
part of its length ; the rest hoary grey ; the white up 
on their inner webs ending at about an inch and a half 
from the tips. Legs and feet bright tile-red ; the tarsus 
seven-eighths of an inch long. 

In winter the black upon the forehead and crown loses its 
intensity; in other respects there is no difference be- 
tween that and the summer plumage. 


ROSEATE TERN. 


Stehna DouGALLiiy Mont. 


PLATE LXXXIX. Figs. 1. & 2. 


Sterna Dougallii, Mont. Om. Diet. Sup. with fig . — Selby in ZooL Jour. 

2. 4 i 32 .^S}taw^s ZooL 13. 162.— JFlem. Brit. Anim. 1. 143. No. 234. 
Hirondelle-de-Mer Dougall, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 738. 
lloscate Tern, Mont. Om. Diet. Sup. — JBeufick*s Br. Birds, ed. 1826, pt. 192. 
"Shaw's ZooL 13. 153.— Ffewi. Br. Aium. 1. 143. 234..— M[ont. 
Orn. Diet. 432. 


Periodical This specics of Tern was first discovered by Dr Mac- 
visitant. dougall of Glasgow, on the Cumbray Islands in the Frith 
of Clyde, the breeding resort of great numbers of the com- 
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nion species ; but has since been found to inhabit many otlier 
stations during the summer, both ui)on the eastern and 
western coasts of Scotland. U|)on tlie Fern Islands, on the 
Northumbrian coast, I have also met with it plentifully for 
the last fifteen years ; but here it had only been noticed for 
a year or two previous to that pericnl as a distinct species, 
by the keeper of the Lighthouse, from whom I received tlu‘ 
first intinmtion of the fact. According to Tkmminck, the 
shores of Norway also afford it a summer retreat, and it has 
been found to breed, tliough in small numbers, u}X)n thi‘ 
coast of Picardy in France. It is of liglit and elegant form, 
rather inferior in bulk to the Common Tern, though of 
gi’cater length, from the extreme de\ elopment of the outer 
tail-feathers, which in many specimens reach lu^arly three 
indies beyond the closed wings. Its bill ia also more subu- 
late and not so decyi as in the otlier, and entirely black, with 
the exception of the jiart immediately behind the nostrils, 
which is of a deep red. It is easily to be distinguished when 
on wing from all the other species, its flight being peculiarly 
buoyant, and sustained by a slowtT stroke of the pinions. 

The length of the tail is also characteristic, and its cry is 
different in expression, resembling the word crakc^ in a key incuba- 
not unlike that of the I^and Crake- — ^Ujxm the Fern Islands 
it breeds on the outskirts of the station occupied by tlie 
Arctic Tern (the prevailing species there) ; and its eggs 
much resemble those of that bird, but are a little larger, 
and ^itlj the ground-colour usually more imiining to cream- 
white or pale wood-brown. In habits it scarcely differs from pood. 
its nearly allied congeners, preying on the same kinds of 
fish, which are obtained in a similar manner as they rise to- 
wards the surface of the water. Its arrival may be stated 
as at the same time with the Sandwich and Arctic Terns; 
and by the end of September nearly the whole of them will 
have departed for wanner latitudes. 
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Plat£ 89* Fig. 1. represents the Adult bird in summer 
plumage. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, one inch and a half 
long; the upper mandible gently arched; and both the 
mandibles more slender than in the Common and Arctic 
species. Forehead, crown, and long feathers of the oc- 
ciput, intense black. Line from tlie base of the upper 
mandible, cheeks, neck, and the whole of the under 
plumage, of a glossy white, deeply tinged with rosy red 
(which fades in museum specimens when exposed to the 
light). Back and wing coverts pale pearl-grey. Outer 
web of the first quill-feather black ; of the rest, hoary 
grey; inner web of the whole having a streak of hoary 
grey next the shaft, and the other part pure white. 
Tail pure white ; with the outer feather on each side 
much produced, and reaching from two and a half to 
three inches beyond the tips of the wings. Legs and 
toes bright red ; the tarsi six-eighths and a half of an 
inch in length ; membranes much scalloped ; claws 
black. 


Young. Fig. 2. is the Young of the year, immediately previous to 
its departure in autumn. 

Bill brownish-black, with the base orange-yellow. Fore- 
head and crown cream-yellow, tinged with grey. Region 
of the eyes, ear-coverts, and nape of the neck, greyish- 
black, mixed with yellowish-white. Throat, sides of the 
neck, and under parts, white. Ridge of wing blackish- 
grey, with the edges of the feathers paler. Back and 
wing-coverts bluish-grey, marbled with greyish-black 
and yellowish-white. Tail having the outer webs of the 
feathers grey ; the inner, and tips, whUe. Quills grey, 
margined with white. ; Legs pale gallstone-yellow. 

The winter plumage of this species has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 
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ARCTIC TERN. 


Sterna arctica^ Team. 


PLATE XC. Fio. 2. 


Sterna arctica, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 742 . — Selby in ZooL Jour. 2. 4C1. 

Shaw’s ZunL 13. 152 . — Sahitte in Frank. Jour. App. 694. 
Hirondelle-de-Mer Arctique, Temm. Man. 2. 742. 

Arctic Tern, Sellty in Zool. Jour. 2. 461. — Lath. Gen. Hist. 10. 116. 

Shawls Zool 13. 152. 

This bird, which was first described and confirmed as a 
distinct species by M. Tkmminck, has long been a summer 
visitant to the coasts of the north of England and Scotland. 
Here it is met with in greater numbers than even the R(v 
seate and Sandwich Terns, but until the distinguishing cha- 
racters which separate it from the common species (of which 
Dr Fleming still seems to consider it as only a variety) 
were pointed out, it had always, as the prevailing species in 
the parts it frequents, been mistaken for that bird ; which 
latter, as I have previously noticed, is comparatively of rare 
occurrence on the north-eastern coast of the kingdom. Upon 
close examination and comparison of their characteristics, as 
great a distinction will be found to exist between the bird 
now before us and Sterna Hirundo^ as between the latter 
and Sterna Doiiffallii ; which last is generally admitted to 
be a separate species. The bill is different in form, being 
shorter, and with the upper mandible more arched through- 
out its length ; its colour is also of a deeper coral red, and, 
when some few exceptions occur to its being entirely of that 
colour, it is the extreme tip alone that is darker. Again, 
the tarsi of Ster^gi arctica are nearly two-eighths of an inch 
shorter than those of S. Mirundo^—a fact of itself sufficient 
to establish its rank as a species. It also differs materially 
in the colour of its plumage ; the whole of the breast, neck, 
and under parts being of as deep a grey as the back and 
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wings, during the breeding season, — whereas, in the Common 
species, the forepart of the neck, the belly, and abdomen, are 
nearly white, and in the breeding season frequently tinged with 
rosy red, as in S. Boysii andDouffoUii, The grey colour in the 
present species is also of a deeper tint. When in company with 
the others, it is easily recognised by its voice, mode of flight, 
and other traits, which, though they might pass unheeded by 
a common observer, are quickly seized upon by the practical 
ornithologist. Upon the Northumbrian coast it breeds in 
great numbers on the Eern Islands, where I corrected my 
mistake respecting it, having at first conceived it to be the 
Common Tern. — The colony occupies a large space on the 
islet selected, and the eggs are placed so near to each other 
as to render it difficult to traverse the site without crushing 
some of them. They are dejKJsited on the bare sand or gra- 
vel, to the number of two or three each, rarely four, and 
differ much in colour and markings. The prevailing tint 
may be stated as a deep oil-green, with darker spots and 
blotches. The young, upon exclusion, are covered with a 
parti-coloured down, usually a yellowish-grey, with darker 
variegations, but they fledge very rapidly, and within a 
month from the time of hatching are able to fly. Until they 
are so far advanced, they continue to be assiduously visited 
by the parents, and are fed with the fry of the sand-launce 
{Ammodytes Tobianus)^ which is taken in the manner com- 
mon to the genus, by plunging from some height in the air. 

Plate 90. Fig. 2. represents the Arctic Tern of the natural 
size, and in the summer plumage. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, one inch and two-eighths 
long, with the upper mandible arched; colour arterial 
blood-red ; (in some specimens the extreme tip is black- 
ish-red). Forehead, crown, and long occipital feathers, 
intense black. Chin, and line bordering the black cap, 
white. Neck, breast, and the whole of the upper and 
under plumage, deep pearl-grey. Outer web of the 
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first cjuill black, except about an inch near to the tij>, 
which is grey ; those of the other quills having pearl- 
grey tips, and exhibiting a silky lustre. Tail white, 
and much forked ; the exterior feather on eacli side ha- 
ving its outer web blackish-grey ; those of the rest being 
pale pearl-grey. Wings, when closed, reaching to the 
end of the tail. Legs and feet dtHip arterial blood-red. 

Tarsi five-eighths of an inch in length. Claws black. 

The winter plumage of this bird has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 

The Young, when fully fledged, have tlie auriculars and Young, 
occiput greyish-black. Tlic upper parts pearl-grey, with 
the tips of the featliers pale yellowish-grey. The under 
parts white. 


LESSER TERN. 


Sterna minuta^ Linn, 


PLATE LXXXIX. Fios. 3. 4. 


Sterna niimita, Linn. Syst. 1. 228. 4. — Omel. Syat. 1. 608. — LatJi. Ind. Orn. 
2. 809. sp. 19.— jS'/epA. Shaw*s ZooL 13. 163— F/m. Br. Anim. 1. 144. 
No. 2 . 37 . 

Sterna minor, Briss. Orn. 2. 206. pL 19. fig. 2. 

Sterna Metopoleucos, Gmel. Syst. 1. p. 60a — Lath. Ind. Om. 2. 809. 
sp. 22. 

I^rus piscator, Aldrov. Eaii Syn. 131. A. 2. — Will. 2. 6,9. 

La Petite Hirondelle-de-Mer, Buff. Ois, 8. 337 — Id. PI. Enl 996. — Temm. 
Man. d’Om. 2. 762. 

Die Kleine Meerschwalbe, BechsL Naturg. Deut. 4. 699. — Meyer^ Tass- 
chenb. Deut. 2. 463. 

Hooded Tern, Laih. Syn. 6. 365. 21. 

Lesser Tern, Penn. £r. ZooL 2. 546. No. 255. pL 90— Arct. ZooL 2. No. 
449.— La/A Syn. 6. 364. 18.— Br. Birds, 6, pL 205.— Om. 
Diet, and Sup.— Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 187.— F/^Br. Anim. 
2. 144. No. 237 . 

Little Tern, Shawls ZooL 13. 163. 

Richel Bird, RemMs Mont Onu Diet 419. 

Lesser Sea Swallow, Albinos Birds, 2. pL 90. WiU, (AngL) 353. t. 68. 


Of the several species of Tern that annually resort to our Periodical 
coasts for the purpose of reproduction, this is much 
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smallest, not exceeding nine inches in extreme length, and 
measuring in extent of wing about twenty inches. The 
communities in which it breeds are seldom so numerous as 
those of the preceding and other species, and it is rarely 
found in company with them. Thus, upon the coast of 
Northumberland, the Lesser Tern is not an inhabitant of the 
Fern Islands, the great resort of those already described ; 
but this bird annually breeds in a small colony, about eight 
or nine miles distant, upon the beach of the mainland, near 
to Holy Island It is plentiful in the Frith of Forth, where 
it occupies stations on both sides of the arm of the sea ; and 
is met with in various parts upon the western shores of the 
island, and also on the Lincolnshire coast, in which latter 
place, according to Montagu, it is very abundant. In this 
species the bill is large, strong, and almost strait, the upper 
mandible being very little arched. It is an oceanic bird, 
being only accidentally met with inland, or upon fresh-water 
Food, lakes and rivers. — Its food consists of marine insects and the 
fry of diflf*erent fish. Its habits are so similar to those of the 
Incuba- Other species, as to require no particular detail.— Its eggs 
tion, &c. generally two in number, sometimes three, which are de- 
posited on the bare gravel or sand, just beyond the reach of 
the highest tides. Their colour is a pale wood-brown, or 
oil-green, blotched with brown of different shades. The 
Lesser Tern arrives on our coasts, and departs nearly at the 
same periods as the other species. 

General PLATE 89. Fig. 3. represents the Adult Bird of the natural 
size, and in the summer plumage. 

Bill yellow, with the tip black ; one inch three-eighths and 
a-half in length. Streak from the bill to the eyes, 
crown, and long occipital feathers, black. Forehead, 
cheeks, forepart and sides of the neck, and the whole of 
the under plumage, pure white. Back and wing-co- 
verts pearl- grey. The three first quill-feathers blackish- 
grey? wit|j their inner webs deeply edged with white ; 
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the rest pearl-grey. Tail white, and forked. Wings, 
when closed, extending beyond the tail. Legs and toes 
yellow ; the tarsi about five-eighths of an inch in length. 

Fig. 4. is the Young Bird, when fledged. Young. 

Forehead, crown, and occiput, cream-yellow, varied with 
blackish-grey on the latter part. Back, sca])ulars, 
and part of the wing-coverts cream-yellow, each feather 
having an angular bar near the tip. Chin, throat, and 
under plumage, white. Tail white at the base, passing 
into cream-yellow at the tip. Bill j)ale yellow, with its 
tip blackish-brown. Legs and toes pale sienna-yellow. 

The winter plumage of the adult differs from that of the 
summer only, in having the black upon the head less 
intense, and the white of the forehead extending farther 
backwards. 


BLACK TERN. 

Stehna nigra, Linn. 

PLATE XCl. 


Sterna nigra, Linn. Syst. 1. 227. a . — Gmeh Syst. 1. 608. — La/A. Ind. Om* 
2. 810. sp. 24. — Briss. Om. 6. 211. 4. — L7em. Hr. Anim. 1. 144. No. 230- 
Sterna fissipes, Linn. Syst. 1. 220. 7* — Ome/. Svst. 1. 010. — Lath. Ind. Om* 
2. «10. sp. 23. 

Sterna atricapilla, Briss. Om. 6. 214. 5. 

I^ams niger Gesueri, Bait Syn. 131. A. 3. — Will. 260. 

Liams mmor fidipes nostras, Raii Syn. 132. A. 0 — Will. 270. 

Larus niger fissipes alls longioribus, Aldrov. Rail Syn. 131. 4 — WiU. 270. 
t. 68. 

Yiralva nigra, Leach in Cat. Br. Mus. — Steph. Shaw*s ZooL 13. 167. 
pL 19. 

Hirondelle-de-Mer noir ou PEpouvantail, Buff. Ois, 8. 341.— Id. FI. Eiil. 

333 — Temm. Man. d'Omith. 2. 749. 

Hirondelle-de-Mer k Tete noir, ou le Gachet, Buff. Ois. 8. 342. 

Schwarze und Schwarzkehliger Meerschwalbe, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 
692. and 697- 

Schwarzgraue Meerschwalbe, Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 461. 

Lesser Sea Swallow, Albin's Birds, 2. t. 89. — Lath. Syn. 6. 367. 22. A. 
Black Tern, Renn. Br. Zool. 2. 547. No. 250.— Arct. Zool. 2. 450.— JLa/k. 
Svn. 6. 366. 22 — Id. Sup. 267.— Br. Binls, 0. pi. 206 — Mont. 
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Ornith. Diet, and Sup — Bewick's Br, Birds, ed. 182(5, p. t. 185. — Flern. 
Br. Anim. 1. 144. No. 238. 

Black Viralve, Shaw's Zool* 13. 1C7. pi. 19. 

Stern, Bennie's Mont. Orn. Diet. 495. 

Sterna ncevia, Linn. Syst. 1. 228. b.~-^Gmel. Syst. 1 . 609. — Briss. Om. 6. 
216. 6. t. 20. £ 2. 

Sterna Boysii, var. B. Laih. Ind. Om. 2. 806. sp. 10. 
l.a Guifettc, Buff, Ois. (5. 339.— Id. Pi. Enl. 924. 

Die Gefleckte Meerschwalbc, Beehst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 688. 

Kamtsehatkan Tem, Arct. ^ool. 2. 525. A. — Lath. Syn. 6. 358. 9. var. A. 

Peovincial — Clovenfoot Gull, Scarecrow, Car Swallow. 


The Black Tern differs from the species already described 
in preferring the lakes and pools of the interior of the 
country to the waters of the ocean, and in subsisting upon 
Lihellula:^ and other aquatic insects, in preference to fish. 
For these reasons, and from a slight difference of form in the 
tail, which is rather less forked, Mr Stephens has separated 
this and some other species, under the generic title of Vt- 
ralva^ from the Terns already described ; but as no marked 
characters of distinction are displayed in those essential mem- 
bers, the bill and legs ; and as the habits of the present (ex- 
cept in the points above stated) are very similar to those of 
the before described species, I have retained the whole under 
the Linnean genus Sterna. Like the foregoing, the present 
bird is migratory, being a regular summer visitant ; its arri- 
val in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
and in the pools of Romney Marsh, in Kent, taking place 
towards the end of April, or the beginning of May, and in- 
cubation commences soon afterwards. — It breeds among 
sedges or other aquatic herbage, making, according to Mon- 
tagu, a nest of similar vegetable matter on a grassy tuft, just 
above the surface of the water; and Temminck further 
states that the site is frequently the expansive floating leaf of 
the Water Lily (Nymphaa aUba). The eggs, from two to 
four in number, are of an oil-green colour, tinged with wood- 
brown, and blotched all over with deep umber-brown, in 
size one-third less than those of the Common and Arctic 
Terns. The appearance of the Black Tern in this country 
is principally confined to the districts above mentioned, and 
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it is rarely met with in the nortli of England or in Scotland. 
On continental Europe, it is very abundant throughout the 
whole of Holland, in many parts of France, and in that jjor- 
tion of Hungary which is intersected by lakes and morasses. 
Its food chiefly consists of the larger sorts of water-fly, as 
LibeUula^^ Phryganece^ &c., but it also eats the fry of fish, 
and aquatic worms. Its flight is j)eculiarly buoyant, and lias 
been compared to that of Night Jar ; the evolutions being 
very rapid, and the turns very abrupt, particularly when 
hawking after its food. Montagu, in the Supplement to liis 
Ornithological Dictionary, mentions a chace of this bird by 
a Peregrine Falcon, whose repeated pounces it foiled, and 
from whom it ultimately escaped, by tlie dexterity and singu- 
lar quickness of its manoeuvres. 

Plate 91. represents this species in both the Siinmicr and 
Winter Plumage. 

Head and neck entirely black. Breast, belly, and abdo- 
men’, deep blackish-grey. Under tail-coverts white. 
Upper plumage and tail deep bluish-grey. Two first 
primary quills having the extremity of the inner web 
edged with white. Bill about the length of the head, 
black. Legs and feet black, with a tinge of red ; and 
with the membranes that connect the toes deeply scal- 
loped. 

Crown of the head, and back part of the neck, white. 
The forehead, cheeks, throat, and fore-part of neck, 
pure white. The rest of the plumage as in summer. 
During the time of change, the forehead and throat are 
more or less spotted with black. 

The Young, in addition to the white forehead and throat, 
have all the under plumage of a pure white ; and on 
each side of the breast is a patch of blackish-grey. The 
crown of the head, nape of neck, and mark in front of 
the eyes, are black. Back and scapulars brown, tinged 
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with grey ; the edges of the feathers being yellowish- 
white. Wing-coverts, rump, and tail, deep grey. Base 
of the bill reddish-brown. Feet and toes bluish-grey, 
tinged with flesh-red. In this state the present species 
appears to be Variety A. of the Sandwich Tern, in La- 
tham's Index Ornithologicus, the Sterna Ncevia of 
Gmelin, and the Gu^ette of Buf^on. 


GULL-BILLED TERN. 


Sterna Anglican Mont. 


PLATE LXXXVIII. Fig. 1. 


Sterna Anglica, Moni. Omith. Diet. Sup. et Tab. — Flem. Br. Anim. I. 143. 
No. 233. 

Yiralva Anglica, Steph. Shaw's Zooh 13. 174. 

Sterna Aranea ? Wils. Amer. Om. 8. 158. pi. 72. f. 0. 

Hirondelle de Mer Hansel, Temm. Man. d'Orn. 2. 744. 

Marsh Tern, Wils. Amer. Om. as above. 

Gull-billed I'ern, Mont. Om. Diet. Sup. and Figure.— F/em. Br. Anim. 
1. 14.3. No. 23a 

Gull-billed Viralve, SJmw's ^ooL 13. 174. 

The discovery of this species (which it seems, from re- 
semblance in size and general appearance, had previously 
been confounded with the Sterna Boyeii of Dr Latham), we 
owe to the discrimination of Montagu, who has pointed out 
its distinguishing characters, and given a figure of it in the 
Supplement to his Ornithological Dictionary. From the 
specific name of Anglica (rather inappropriately imposed by 
this author), it might be supposed a common .and generally 
distributed bird throughout this country ; but it is, on the 
contrary, one of our rarest species, and has hitherto been 
only occasionally met with on the southern coast of the king- 
dom, and never in any number together. In its habits it 
approaches nearer to the Black Tern than to the oceanic 
species previously described, preferring the lakes and rivers 
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of the interior to the open sea, and fetuling on insects rather Food 
than on fish. On the European continent, it is ahiindant in 
Hungary (where it frequents the marshes, and the Lakes 
Neusidel and Flatten), and on the confines of Turkey. Upon 
investigating specimens from North America, I feel no hesi- 
tation in considering the Marsh Tern of AV^ilson’s Nt)rth 
American Ornithology to be the same bird, although Mr 
Oku (in the eighth volume of that work), is inclined to rev 
gard it as distinct, in <*onse(juenc.e of some difference between 
the length of the bill and tarsi, as expressed in a (IrnTcirt^ of 
the Sterna Aranea that he examined, and the proportions of 
those parts in the first species, as giveJi by Montagu and 
Tkmminck. In this Tern the bill is thicker and stronger 
than ill all the preceding ones, and the angle at the sympha- 
sis of the lower inandibk; more jmnninent, the tarsi are iilso 
longer ; in all which particulars it sliews a striking approach 
to tlie smaller species of the genus LaruSy and thus forms a 
<x)nnecting link between the two genera. It breeds in the 
niarsb(?s, and on the edges of the lakes it inhabits, making no 
nest, but depositing on the bare ground three or four eggs . 
of an oil-green colour, spotted w'ith dark brown. It has not Inoulm- 
been known to breed in Ihigland, although most of llie sjkv ’ 
ciinens hitherto obtiiiiuxl, as well as that described and 
figured by Mo.vtagu, were in the summer or mqitial jdu- 
mage. 

Plate 88. Fig. 1. represents this bird of the natural si/e, in 
the winter jdumage. 

Foreliead and crown white, with the shafts of the feathers Genoral 
grey. Anterior angle of the eyes, and sjxit upon the 
aiiriculars, greyish-black. Upjier parts deep j)earl- winter 
grey. Quills grey, having a hoary aj)pearance; the 
tips of the first five being. blackish-grey. Under plu- 
mage white. Wings, when closed, extending ujiwards 
of twT) inches beyond the tail. Rill not quite one inch 
and a-half in length, and entirely black. Legs and toes 
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black, with a slight tinge of red. Tarsi one inch and 
three quarters long. 

In summer, the forehead, crown, and back part of the 
neck are deep black. In other respects there is no 
striking difference between that and the winter plumage. 


Genus LARUS, Ljnn. GULL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill of mean length, strong, strait, cultrated ; the upper 
mandible having the tip incurved ; symphasis of the lower 
mandible strongly angulated, and ascending from thence to 
the point. Nostrils placed in the middle of the bill, lateral, 
oblong, narrow, and pervious. Tongue pointed, with the 
extreme tip cloven. Wings long, acuminate. Tail even, or 
slightly forked. 

Legs placed near the centre or equilibrium of the body, of 
mean length and strength, with the lower part of the tibia; 
naked. Feet of four toes, three before and one behind ; the 
three front toes united by a membrane ; the hind one short 
and free, articulated upon the back part of the tarsus. Nails 
slightly falcate. Tarsi and upper part of the toes scutel- 
lated. 

The passage from the Terns to the larger and more typi- 
cal Gulls, is effected by certain small species of the latter 
genus, possessing a less robust bill, and slightly forked tail. 
In their changes of plumage also, they shew their connexion 
with the former birds, by the head becoming entirely or partly 
of a dark colour, as the season of reproduction approaches, and 
being more or less white during the rest of tlie year. In the 
larger Gulls the reverse takes place, the head and neck being 
of an unsullied white during the summer, and in winter being 
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streaked and varied with blackish-grey. I'he young of all 
the species are long in acquiring maturity, being one or twi> 
years in the smaller, and in the larger extending to tlie end 
of the third, before the plumage is fully jierfected. During 
these periods the birds of the same year generally associate 
together, and the immature are but occasionally seen mixed 
with the adults. The Gidls have a very wide googra])hical 
distribution (as might be ex])ectc‘d in a ty])ical genus), and 
species are found in every division of the globe, and iindi r a 
great variety of climate, although the larger oiies are mostly 
inhabitants of the higher latitudes. Their a))parent bulk 
greatly exceeds their actual weight, from the lu?ad being 
large, the w’ings long, and the hotly clothed with an abun- 
dance of down and feathers. They are enduetl with great 
jiower of flight, but more remarkably so for the length of 
time it can be siistainc?d with little exertion of the jiinions 
than for swiftness ; and in tJiis state, by keeping the head 
ojiposed to the current of air, they bravt? the st^verest storms 
with impunity. When in need of re])ose, they alight ujion 
the surface of the ocean, where they float with mucli buoy- 
ancy, or, retiring to the beach, stand (|uietly, till again im- 
pelled by hunger to resume their circling flight. They ai*(‘ 
birds of voracious appetite, and devour greedily all kinds of 
animal matter ; the larger Gulls subsisting upon the dead 
carcasses of whales, and other fish, crustacea*, &c. ; and the 
smaller upon marine worms, insects, and any refuse of the 
ocean, or production of the waters tliey rre([i:c*nt. Some of 
the species are accustomed to fly inland, feeding n]>on earth- 
worms, grubs, and slugs, as cxem[)lified in the (!ommon 
Mew (Larnjf canus). They breed together in large compa- 
nies, and in various situations, according to the habits of the 
species ; some, as the Kittiwake {Larus rmw), selecting the 
small ledges of perpendicular cliffs of rocks overhanging the 
ocean ; others, as Lai'ns Jiiscufi and L. ar^'cntaius^ choosing 
flat and exposed rocky islands ; whilst others again, as 
Ltfirus rid'ibimchis^ &c. retire to the marshes and pcK)ls of the 
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interior of the country, where they form their nests in the 
reeds and other aquatic herbage. In the Kittiwake an aj)- 
proacli to the Petrils is perceptible in the imperfect develop- 
ment of the hind toe, and in the decidedly oceanic habits of 
the bird. 


LITTLE GULL. 

LaJIVS AfJXUTUS, Pali, 

PLATE XCIL 

Lams minutiis, PnJL llcise, 3. 702. No. 35. — GmeL Sysl. 1. 595. — Sleph. 

Shaw’s ^ool. 13. 200. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 142. No. 2. Straggler, 
lianis atricilloides, GmeL Syst. 1. 001.— Xa/A Ind. Oni. 2. 013. 

Mouettc Pygmee, Tcmm. Man. d’Orn. 2. 707* 

Die Kleine Mevc, Mcycr^ Tasschenb. Dent. 2. 400. 

Little Gull, Lath, Syn. 0. 391. 17 — MmL Ornith. Diet, and Sup. Ajip. to 
Sup. — Shaw's Zool 13. 200. — Bewick's Br. Birds, cd. 1020, p. 226. 

Occasional TiiE Little Gull, as its trivial name leads us to conclude, 
visitant, jj, smallest of the genus, and was first noticed as 

an occasional visitant to the British coasts by Montagu, 
who, in tlie Appendix to the Supplement of his Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary, has accurately described and given a figure 
6f an individual that was killed upon the Thames near to 
Chelsea, but in an immature state of plumage, being that ac- 
quired at the first autumnal moult. Since that time other 
instances have occurred at diflFerent seasons, so as to exhibit 
it when arrived at maturity, both in the winter and summer 
plumage ; and, to put us in jxisscssion of all the changes it 
undergoes, a bird of the year in its first plumage, and pre- 
vious to the autumnal moult, was killed upon the Frith of 
Clyde, of which the second figure on the plate is a represen- 
tation. This specimen, now in the Edinburgh College Mu- 
seum, was at first ticketed as the GulUbilled Tern^ but the 
error was subsequently disewerod, and the nomenclature 
corrected. 
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The Little Gull is a native of the eastern parts of Europe, 
being a common and abundant species in Russia, Finland, 
the shores of the Caspian S^a, &c., and extends its range to 
Siberia, where it breeds. It frtxjuents the lakes and rivers 
of the interior, as well as the sea-coast, and subsists upon 
worms, insects, and the fry of fish, in habits strongly resem- 
bling the other dark headed Gulls. It would also appear to 
be a native of America, a specimen having been obtained on 
Sir John Fuanklin’s first expedition, which agreed in every 
respect with Temminck’s description of the young of this 
species. 

Plate 92. Represents the Adult Bird in the winter j)lu- 
mage, from a beautiful specimen kindly lent tix me for 
tiu? purpose f)y Mr John Goulu, and which was killed 
upon the Thames in January 1828. Figure of the na- 
tural si/e. 

Forehead, face, throat, tail, and under plumage, pure 
white. Anterior an<de of the eye, ear-coverts, nape and 
back part of the neck, deep blackish-grey. Upper jdu- 
niage fine pearl-grey, the tpiills and secondaries tij)ped 
with white. Interior of the wings or under-coverts deej) 
grey. Bill brownisli-^black, tinged with red. Legs and 
toes bright tile-red. 

In summer the whole of the head and uj)])er part of the 
neck become black, as in the next species ( Larus rklu 
bundus. ) The white of the lower part of the neck, and 
of the under plumage, assumes a slight rosy tint ; but 
the lower part of the back and the tail remain of a pure 
white. The bill also loses its brown tinge, becoming of 
an arterial blood-red colour, and the legs and toes ac- 
quire an additional intensity of hue. 

Fig. 2. Is the young of the year, immediately previous to 
the autumnal moult. 
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Forehead and crown white, tinged with grey. Nape, and 
back part of tlie neck, and upper parts of the body, 
blackish-grey, tinged with ijlove-brown, the edges of the 
feathers being fringed with greyish- white. Scapulars 
edged with white. Greater coverts grey, deeply mar- 
gined with white. First four primary quills having 
tlieir outer webs and ti})s black, and the inner webs 
greyish-white. Under plumage wdiite. Tail white for 
two-thirds of its length, terminated by a broad black 
bar, slightly concaiw orforlml. l^egs and toes livid or 
pale flesh-red. Two or three light grey feathers indi- 
cating the approaching change of plumage are seen up- 
on the back ; and this change, when j)erfected, brings 
the bird to the .state of the lAtth Gull of Montagu, de- 
scribc'd as aliove mentioned, where* the whole of the 
mantle and scapulars are stated to be of a fine cine- 
n’o?/.y like that of the Herring and most of the 

lighter-coloured Gulls. 


BLACK-HEADED GULL. 

LaJIUS JilD/IiUNDUS^ Lmu, 

PLATK XCn. 


Lams ridil»un(lus, Lath, Ind. Om. 2. «ll. 2 — Shav)\s ZooL 1.3. 201. pL 22. 

— Fh:tn. Br. Anim. I. 141. No. 2il0. 

IjIi Mt)iiette rieuse, ou a (^apuchon brun, Ternm, Alan. d’Om. 2. 700. 

Scliwarzkoplij^c AIcvc, Jicchat. Naturg. Dcut. 4. 035 Meyer, Tasschenb. 

Bcnit. 4»2. 

Black.lieaded Gull, Mont, in Linn. Trans. 7- 284. — Mont, Orn. Diet, and 
Sup. and Ap]). to Sup. 

lied -legged Gull, Shaw's Zool. 13. 201. pi. 22. 

Laughing Gull, Uennie's Alont. Orn. Diet. 201. 

f Icarus ridibundus, Linn, Syst. 1. 225. 0 Gmel, Syst. 1. COl. 

Gaviu ridibunda Pluxinicopos, liriss, C. I07. 14. 

Larus cincreus, Haii Syn. 128. A. 5. — Will. 264. 

La Alouette rieuse, Biif. Ois. 8. 4.33. — Id, PI. Eiil. 070. 

( Brown-hcadod Gull, Albin. 2. tab. 86. 

Black-headed Gull, Br. Zool. 2. 541. No. 252 Arct. Zool. 2. No. 455. 

Will, (Angl.) 347.— //rt/A. 6. 380. 0. — lieioick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, 

p. t. 222. 
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Larus cinerarius, Linn. Syst. 1. 224. 4. — Gmel. Syst. 1. 5^7. 
lianis alhus major, Uaii Syn. 12?). — Will. 2(M. 

I^a Petite IMouette ceiidroe, Ihtff. Ois. 8. 4.*10 hi PI. Eiil. flfi!). 

Greater White Gull of llelon, Will. (Aiigl.) 848 — Ilr. Zool. 542. No. > 

252 var. A. 

Red-legged Gull, Lath, Svn. G. 381. 10 — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1820, 

p. t. 225. ■ j 

Larus ervthropus, Cmel. Syst. 1 . .507* "i 

Red-legged Gull, Penn. Aret. Zool. 2. 533. L 

Brown-lieaded Gull, LaUt. Syn. G. 383. j 

l*RoviNciAi Pewit-Gull, Blaekeap Gull, Blaek-hcad, Pick-inire, 

Sea Crow, Mire Crow, Crocker. 

The changes that this Gull undergoes in attaining ma- 
turity, and those incidental to certain periods of the year, 
liave been so clearly elucidated, and the synonyms of other 
authors who have described it so correctly collated by Mon- 
tagu (in the Suppleineiit to his Ornith. Diet, and the A})- 
pendix to the same*), as to render it quite unmH:essary for 
me to enter into any discussion respecting its identity under 
these different titles, except so far as to remark, that the 
Sterna ohscura of Gmelin and others, which he thinks ap- 
plicable to the ])resent species, I consider as more so to the 
young of the Black Tern ( Sterna nigra an opinion I ob- 
serve to be also adopted by Temminck. Thv Black-headed 
Gull is one of our commonest species, and during the months 
of sjning and summer leaves the sea-shore, its winter resi- 
dence, and retires to the interior jiarts of the country, con- 
gregating in large bodies, which take up their abode amidst 
the pools and wet places of fenny districts, as well as on low 
islands, and on the margins of lakes or artificial ponds. In 
such situations, upon the tufts of rushes and other aquatic 
herbage, this bird makes its nest of decayed grass and other 
similar materials, and lays three or four eggs of a pale oil- 
green or wood-brown colour, blotched with black and grey. 
These are hatched early in June, or sometimes (in cases of 
a remarkably fine season) before the expiration of May. The 
young, when first excluded, are covered with a parti -colour- 
ed down of white, grey, and brown, and soon ^become 
fledged ; insomuch, that I have seen flocks as early as on 
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the 22d day of June at a considerable distance from the 
nearest breeding-station, on their way to the coast or to otlier 
districts. During the breeding season, this Gull subsists up- 
Food. on earth-worms, slugs, and winged aquatic insects, which 
latter it is frequently seen pursuing and catching in its flight 
along the course of any river or smaller stream. When on 
the coast, it feeds more upon small fish, crustaceie, &c., but 
even at this j>eriod is frequently observed in company witli 
the Common Gull in fields, adjoining the shore, and watch- 
ing the upturning of the land by the ])loughs, where it 
greedily devours the larva? of the Cockchaffer, and other co- 
leoj)terous insects. The eggs of this bird are well-flavoured, 
having no fishy taste, and, when boiled hard, cannot easily 
be distinguislied from those of the Lapwing, for which they 
are sometimes substituted. The young are also eaten, al- 
though not held in such estimation as we are told they for- 
merly were, when great nunil)ers were annually taken and 
fattened for the table, and when the Gallery (or summer re- 
sort of this species) produced a revenue of from L. 50 to 
L. 80 per annum to the proprietor. These birds are very 
regular in their migratory movements (for such their depar- 
ture to and from the sea-coast injiy properly be termed), and 
I am informed by a gentleman upon whose property is a piece 
of w'ater annually visited by a considerable colony, that their 
return in sfjriiig may almost be calculated upon to a day. 
In Northumberland they have for many years past enlivened 
the precincts of a large pond at Pallinsburn, the seat of A. 
Askkw, Esq., from whence flocks (in consequence of the in- 
crease produced by the protection afforded during the breed- 
ing season) have at different times detached themselves to 
such other situations in the neighbourhood as possessed suit- 
able facilities for reproduction. The note of the Black- 
headed Gull is a hoarse cackle, which, from its effect when 
quickly repeated, has been compared to a laugh, and has 
given rise to its specific appellation. Its flight is easy and 
buoyant, and when on wing it is readily distinguished from 
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any of the other species by the whiteness of the middle part 
of its primary quills. 

Plx\te 92. Represents this bird of the natural size, and in 
the summer or nuptial plumage. 

Head, chin, and throat, dark hair-brown. At the jioste- 
rior angle of the eye is a spot of white. Eyelids and 
bill deep crimson-red, the latter measuring one inch and 
two-eighths from the f^)rchead to the tip. Mantle, sca- 
pulars, and lesser wing-coverts pale pearl-grey. Outer 
border of the wings, greater coverts, rump, and tail, 
pure white. First quill-feather having the) lower part 
of the outer web, the tip, and outer margin of the inner 
web, black; the rest of it white. The three next quills 
have the greater ])art of tlu'ir outer webs white; their 
ends (exce})t tlie extreme point, w^hich is white) and 
half their inner webs, black, pjissing into blackish-grey 
iK^ar the bases of the feathers. The remainder of the 
quills are pearl-grey, marked with black, as in the pre- 
ceding. Under plumage white, having, in some s})eci- 
mens, a slight rosy tint. Legs and toes deep arterial 
blood- red. 

In winter, or after casting the hair-brown hood, the head 
and throat are of a pure white, except a small spot of 
blackish-grey at the anterior angle of each eye, and an- 
other of the same colour upon the auriculars. The bill 
and legs also lose a little of the intensity of hue that 
distinguishes them in summer. 

The young of the year, previous to the autumnal moult, 
have the head and occiput of a yellowish-brown, and the 
auriculars and space behind the eyes white. Lower 
part of the neck and under plunfiage white, with a faint 
blush of pink. Mantle, scapulars, and lesser wing-co- 
verts broccoli-brown, the feathers being edged with pale 
yellowish-brown. Lower part of the back, and basal 
part of the tail, white, with a broad bar of clove-brown 
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occupying the tips of the feathers. Greater wing-co- 
verts grey. Quills having their outer webs and tips 
black, their inner ones white. Outer ridge of the wings 
white. Base of the bill grey, tinged with flesh-red, the 
point darker. Feet and toes yellowish-grey. 

After the autumnal moult the head becomes white, streak- 
ed with grey, and the spots before each eye, and upon 
the ear-coverts a deep clove-brown. The mantle ac- 
(piires the pearl-grey tint ; but the wing-coverts conti- 
nue to be varied with brown and yellowish-white. The 
tail also retains the dark bar at its tip. 


COMMON GULL. 
Laiwh cJNUSf Linn, 
PLATK XCIIl. 


''Larus canus, JAnn, ^y»t. 1. 224. 3 — Gmel Syst. 1. 59G. — Lath. Ind. Om. 
2. 815. sp. 9. — Slfiph. Shaw’s 13. 198. — Flern. Br. Anim. 1. 140. 
No. 228. — Faun. Amer. Boreal. 2. 420. No. 185. 
liarus cinereus minor, Jiaii Syn. 127- A. 3 — Will. 262. t. 76. 

Gavia diierea, Jiriss. Om. 6. 17«'». 8. t. 16. f. 1. 

Adult in Mouette li picds bleus, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 771. — Cuv. Beg. Anim. 
Summer ^ 1. 519. 

plumage. Sturm-mevc, Meyer, Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 475. 

Common Gull, llr. ZooL 2. 538. No. 249 — Arct. Zool. 2. No. 458. — 
Wilt. (Angl.) 345. t. 76. — Lath. Syn. 6. 378. 8 — Lewirts Br. Birds, 6. 
pi. 215. — Mont. Ornith. Diet, and Sup.— -SAaw’jf Zool. 13. 198. 

^Gull, Rennie' a Mont. Orn. Diet. 234. 


winter 

plumage. 


Common Gull, Bevdek's Br. Birds, cd. 1826, j). t. 216. 

Mouette k pieds bleus, ou Grand Mouette eendree, Buff. Ois. 8. 428.— 
Id. PI. Enl. 977. 


Young after j 
iint.Moult. S 


V 


liarus hybemus, Gmel. Syst. 1. 596. 

Gavia hybema, Briss. 6. 189. 12. 

liarus fiiseuH, seu bybcrmis, Haii Syn. 130. A. 14. — WUl. 266. t. 66. 
liU Mouette d’lliver, Buff. Ois. 8. 437. 

Winter Mew, or Coddy-moddy, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 537. No. 248 Will 

(Angl.) 350. t. 66. — AMn's Birds, 2. pi. 87 — Lath. Syn. 6. 384. 13.— 
Lewin's Br. Birds, 6. pL 210. — Mont. Om. Diet, and Sup. 


PiioviKCiAL— Sea-Mall, Sea-Mew. 


In dimensions, the Common Gull rather exceeds the pre- 
ceding species, being about sixteen inches long, whereas the 
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other measures scarcely more than fourteen. The tarsi and 
the naked part of the tibise are also longer, and the bill, 
which is deeper and more compressed, has the angle of tlie 
lower mandible more conspicuously prominent, in which 
points it shews a closer affinity to the larger species of Gulls. 

It is very generally distributed throiigliout the kingdom, 
and is perhaps more numerous than the lllack-headed Gull, 
though the supposition may in part arise from its habit of 
fre(|uenting the interior of the country almost tlirough the 
whole year in search of worms, the larvje of (;oleopterous in- 
sects, and other similar food, by which it is brought oftener 
under observation, and in districts but seldom visited by the 
other species. Resides this mode of subsistence, it preys 
(when residing upon the coast) upon fish, crustaceac, and 
molluscous shell-fish ; and, to prove its omnivorous appetite, 
it will (when in a confined vState, which it bears without im- 
patience) eat bread, and Montagu mentions that one which 
he kept lor some years, in defect of fish or worms, would 
pick up dry grain. It breeds ujion the coast on rocks over- 
hanging the sea, and sometimes on islands, or on the shores 
of lakes, as I have found, in two or three instances, in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland. At St Abb's Head, a bold 
and rocky headland of Rerwickshire, these birds are very nu- 
merous during the breeding-season, and occupy the whole 
face of the cliff. This is at no great distance from the Fern 
Islands, yet they are never known to haunt that locality, the 
resort of their congener the Lesser Rlack-backed Gull, and 
of several species of Terns. — The iiest is formed of sea- weed. Nest, &c. 
dry sea^grass, &c., and the eggs, two or sometimes three in 
number, are of a pale oil-green or a yellowish-white colour, 
blotched irregularly with blackish-brown and grey. This 
species requires two years to attain maturity, the plumage of 
the first year resembling that of some of the larger Gulls, 
viz. clove-brown, having the feathers edged with yellowish or 
greyish- white, and the tail terminated by a broad black bar. 

This livery at each moult gradually gives place to the pure 
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white and pearl-grey, the characteristic colours of the adult 
bird, and the change is completed as soon as the caudal band 
is entirely obliterated. The Common Gull has a wide geo- 
graphical distribution, and during the summer is met with 
in most of the arctic regions, inhabiting, according to Dr 
RiCHAiinsoN, those of North America, as well as of the Eu- 
roj)ean and Asiatic continents. In winter it quits the higher 
latitudes, and migrates southward, spreading its numbers 
along the coasts of a large proportion of the temperate parts 
of Europe. 

Platk 93. Represents this bird in the adult state, and in its 
winter plumage. 

Bill about one inch and a lialf long, bluisli-green at thi^ 
base, passing into ochre-yellow towards the point, with 
the gape orange-red, and the naked (tircle round each 
eye reddish-brown. Head, occiput, nape, and sides of 
the neck, white, streaked with broccoli-brown. Under 
plumage, rump, and tail, pure white. Mantle, scapu- 
lars, and wing-coverts, fine pearl-grey. Greater quills 
black towards their tips, which are white, the two first 
having also a large white s}K)t within the black. Legs 
and feet greenish-grey, with a tinge of flesh-red. 

In the spring the head and neck lose the streaks of brown, 
and become of an immaculate while. Tlie bill changes 
to a deeper yellow, and the eycflids assume a l)right ver- 
milion-red colour. In other respects the plumage re- 
mains as in winter. 

The young, when they first take wing, have the chin 
white, and the head, Tieck, and under plumage, greyish- 
white, marbled with pale clove-brown. In front of the 
eyes is a patch of deep clove-brown. Upper plumage 
clove-brown, each feather being edged with greyish- 
white, and upcm the wing-coverts with yellowish-white. 
Greater wing-coverts and quills blackish-grey, llumj) 
and basal part of the tjiil, white, the other part black. 
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with a greyish-white termination. Legs and toes grey- 
ish-white, tinged with flesh-red. Base of the bill livid, 
or flesh-red ; the tip blackish-brown. 

After the first autumnal moult, a few grey feathers appear 
upon the mantle, and the greater wing-coverts acqiiire 
the same tint. The head and under parts become 
whiter, the crown, the back part of the neck, the breast, 
and flanks remaining streaked with pale clove-brown. 
After the second autumnal moult, the mantle acquires 
its permanent pearl-grey colour, and the quills their 
characteristic markings ; but some clove-brown spots n*- 
rnain upon the wing-coverts, and the caudal bar is still 
distinguishable. These signs of immaturity disa|)pear 
at the next vernal moult, after which the bird merely 
undergoes the mature changes incident to the seasons of 
the year. 


KITTIWAKE. 

Larus R/ssa, Limi, 
PLATE XCIV. 


Larus R\ssii,IAnn, Svst. 1. 224. 1. — GrncL Syst, 1. .594 — Flem. lU*. Anini.^ 

1. 141. No. 229. 

Larus tridactvlus, Lath. Iiid. Omith. 2. 817. 11 — Faun. Amcr. lloreal. 

2. 423. No.* 188. 

Itissa Brunnichii, Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 13. 181, pi. 21. ^ 

Mouettc Tridactyle, 7Vmra. IMaii. d’Oniitli. 2. 774- 

Kittiwake, P(!nn. Hr. Zool. 2. f)39. No. 250.— Arct. Zool. 2. No. 4.5fi — 

Lath. Svn. 0. 393. 19 Mmt. Om.Dict. and Sup — Bewick's Qr. Birds, 

ed. l«2i;, p. 3. 218. 

Hrunnich’s Kittiwake, Shaw's Zool. 13. 181, pi. 21. j 

Larus Tridactyl us, lAntL. Syst. 1. 224. 2. — Gmel Syst. 1. 595. 

Gavia cinerca, Briss. Orn. 0. 185. 11. t. 17- f- 2* 

lia Mouettc condree tachetde, Buff. Ois. 8. 424 ^Id. PI. F.nL 387- 

Tarrock, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 540. No. 251.— -Arct. Zool. 2, 533 Lath. Syn. 

(i. 392 — Id. Sup. 208. — Lewin's Br. Birds, C. pi. 213. — Mont. Ornith. 
Diet. 

Young Kittiwake, Bewick's Br. Birds, p. t. 220. 

Phovinciai — A nnet, Kiahiliiik. 


Old in all 
states of 
l)lumage. 
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Periodical 

visitant. 


Dr Fleming, in his History of British Animals, has given 
the Kittiwake as a resident species, but has not mentioned 
any authority for the statement. My own observations, I 
must confess, are at variance with this assertion, nor do I find 
that it has been admitted as such by any other of our orni- 
thological writers. It appears, on the contrary, to be a sum- 
mer visitant, making its first appearance upon our coasts 
about the end of April, and departing soon after the duties 
of reproduction have been effected, that is, in the early au- 
tumnal montlis. Its distribution, during its sojourn with us, 
is confined to tfie coast of Scotland and some of the northei'u 
English counties, and, from the facts I have been able to col- 
lect, it seems to be more abundant upon the eastern than on 
the opposite side of the kingdom, which may perhaps be at- 
tributed to the line of its migrative flight from the eastern 
parts of Eurojie, to which shores the great body of those that 
breed here seem to retire in winter. In the south of Eng- 
land it is of very rare occurrence, and Montagu mentions 
only two instances in which it had come under his observa- 
tion. It is a bird of wide distribution, extending over the 
greater jiart of Europe up to very high latitudes, over the 
northern regions of Asia, a great portion of the North Ame- 
rican continent (where Hiciiaedson says it abounds on the 
lakes in the interior of the fur countries), and the coasts of 
the Pacific, as well as the shores of the Arctic Seas, to which 
latter it annually retires to breed. It dift*ers from the more 
typical Gulls in the imperfect development of its hind toe, 
which is small, and without any claw, on which account it 
has been made the type of a genus called liissa by Mr Ste- 
phens, The tarsi are also shorter and weaker in proportion 
to its bulk, and the legs are placed furtlier behind the centre 
of the body, in which points it approaches to the Petrels, 
and connects the Gulls more immediately with that group. 
Its habits are also rather similar to the former, for unlike to 
Larus canus^ L, rldibundvs^ and some others, it never ad- 
vances inland in search of worms, grubs, &c., but procures 
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the whole of its subsistence, being fish, cTiistaceae, and other Food, 
aquatic animal food, from the element over which it is seen 
almost constantly sporting. From the shortness and posi- 
tion of its legs it is unable to walk or run upon land with 
the same ease as its congeners, on which account, added to 
the necessity of supplying it with a fish diet, I have found 
it more difficult to be kept in a state of confinement than any 
of the others. Great numbers of this species breed upon the 
Bass Rock in the Frith of Forth, on Fowls-Heugh near 
Stonehaven, and other precipitous rocks on the eastern coast 
of Scotland. In England they breed at Flam borough Head 
in Yorkshire, and at tlie Fern Islands on the Northumbrian 
coasts, where they select the small clefts and narrow ledges 
of the perpendicular and detached basaltic rocks, called The 
Pinnacles^ whose summits are occupied by the Guillemot and 
Razor-Bill. Upon these, although in many instances not 
above a hainrs-breadtli wide, they build their nests (of sea- Nest, 
grass and other dry materials), and rear their young in se- 
curity. The latter seem to be instinctively aware of their 
perilous situation, where sometimes the least movement would 
precipitate them into the waves beneath, and are observed 
seldom to change their attitude in the nest till sufficiently 
fledged to be enabled to provide for their own safety. The 
eggs, usually two in number, are of a greyish-white, slightly 
tinged with wood-brown, and blotched with dark or blackish 
brown and purplish-grey. During incubation the females 
are very tame, and will sit ujxm their eggs or callow young, 
though closely approached ; at the same time the males con- 
tinue to fly round in circles, uttering the frequently repeated 
cry, from the sound of which they have obtained their com- 
mon English name Kittkoake, In the young state this bird 
was formerly called the Tarrock^ which was considered to 
be a distinct species ; but its history is now better known, 
and the changes it undergoes from its earliest age to matu- 
rity (which is not attained till after the second autumnal 
moult) have been correctly ascertained. 
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General 

dvrfcrip- 

tion. 

Adult 

Bird. 

Summer 

Plumage. 


Yearling 

liird. 


Young. 


Plate 94. Fig. 1. Represents the Adult Bird in summer 
plumage. 

Bill one inch and a half long from the forehead to the tip, 
to which latter it arches gradually ; of an intermediate 
colour between lemon and wax-yellow. Gape reddish- 
orange. Orbits of the eyes the same. Head, neck, 
under j^lumage, and tail, pure white. Mantle, scapu- 
lars, back, and wing-coverts, tine pearl-grey. Exterior 
quill, having the whole of its outer web and the end, 
black, the second with the end and greater part of the 
outer web the same ; the third with its end and but a 
small ])art of its outer web the same ; the fourth and 
fifth having the ends only black, and being terminateti 
by a small spot of white. Legs and toes greenish- 
black. 

Fig. 2. Represents this Gull after the first autumnal moult. 

Auriculars, hind part of the head, and s])ot in front of tlie 
eyes, blackish- grey. Chin and under parts white. 
Mantle deep ]x?arl-grey. Wing-coverts (particularly 
near the ridge of the wung and the shoulders) spotted 
with clove-brown. The three first quill -feathers black, 
except where a band of white margins the inner webs. 
"J’ail having the outmost feathers on each side white, 
the rest with a blackish-brown bar at the tip,' about 
three quarters of an inch in width. Bill tinged with 
blackish-green. Legs and toes deep oil-green. 

The young of the year, that is, before the first general 
moult, have the spot in front of the eyes, the auriculars, 
and the nuchal crescent, deep blackish- grey. The back 
deep pearl-grey. The upper ridge of the wing greyish- 
black. The scapulars and tertials, wdth part of their 
outer webs, black. Tail, with the excej)tion of the out- 
most feather on each side, having a broad black bar 
along its end. Bill black. In this state, or a little 
farther advanced in age, it is figured in the later edi- 
tions of Bewick'’s British Birds. 
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IVORY GULL. 

La HITS EBUENEus, GnwL 

PLATE XCIV.« 


Larus cbumeus, Gmel. Svst. 1. Ind. Om. 2. fll6. sp. 10. — Ed^ 

monst, in Mem. of Wern. Soo. 4. 561. — Sribine in Trans. Linn. Soi*. 12. 
546. — Shaw’s ^ool. 16. 10,5. 

Larus cundidus, F/nn. Br. Anim. 1. 142. Ko. 3. 

liU Mouctte Blanche, Bifffi, Ois. 6. 422 — Id. PI. Enl. 994. 

Mouette Blanche, ou Senateur, 7'emm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 7^0. 

Senator, Syn. 126. 1. 

Ivory Gull, Feufi. Arct. Xool. 2. 457 iMth. Syn. 6. 377-— -SV/zircV _-Zoo]« 

16. 195. — Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 214. 


The irniTiacLilate white which distinguishes the adult jdu- 
niage of the Ivory Gull, render.s it one of the most beautiful 
of the genus. In this country it is only known as a rare vi- 
sitant, and the first authenticated instance of its capture is 
that mentioned by Laukence Eumonston, Es(i. as publish- 
ed ill the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Society, where the bird (which appears to have been one of 
the second year) is stated to have been shot in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, in December 1822. Since that time it has been 
killed, also in an immature state, in the Frith of Clyde. It 
is a native of the northern Arctic Regions, and is found in 
very high latitudes, being common in Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, where it breeds upon the rocks and cliffs that over- 
hang tile sea. Captain Sabine states it to be abundant in 
RafHn‘’s Bay, and Dr Richardson also mentions it as fre- 
quenting Davis'^s Straits, and tliat it was discovered breeding 
in great numbers on the high perforated cliffs that form the 
extremity of Cape Parry in latitude 70^". Except during the 
breeding season, it is generally seen out at sea, often in com- 
pany with the Fulmar, and is observed to be, like it, a con- 
stant attendant upon the whale-fishery, greedily feeding up- Food, 
on the blubber, wliich, with other carrion and animal matter, 
constitutes its food. It is stated to possess little of that shy 
VOL. II. 1 i 
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(lis|K)sition for wliicli so many of tlie tribe are remarkable, 
admitting of a near aj)j)roacb, particularly wlien engaged in 
feeding, and is therefore easily killed. Its voice is strong 
and harsh. The (colour of its eggs remain iindescrilH?d. 


Clcncriil 

deseri])- 

tioii. 

Adult 

Bird. 


Young. 


Plate 94*. Represents an adult bird of the natural size. 

Bill stout, measuring from the forehead to the tip one inch 
and three quarters; wax-yellow at the base, j)assing to- 
wards the point into ochre-yellow. Orbits of the eyes 
red. Legs black, with the tibia* feathered nearly to the 
tarsal joint. Hind part of the tarsi covered with rough 
scales. Meinbrani^s of the toes deeply scalloped. Hind 
toe short, Avith a strong nail. Entire plumage pure 
snow-white. Wings, when closed, extending beyond 
the ti)) of the tail. 

In the young state, the forehead, region of the eyes, and 
chin, are blackish-grey. Back, scapulars, and wing-co- 
verts, white, sjx>tted and barred with brown. Tlie ends 
of the primary quills, and tip of the tail, are barred with 
the same. As the bird advances in age, the brown spots 
and bars gradually decrease at eacli moult, and it is 
supposed to be perfectly matured in two years and a 
half. 


GLAUCOUS GULL. 

Larvs GLAUciTSy Brumu 
rUATE XCIX. 


Ijarus glaucus, Brunn. Om. Boreal. No. VAH.~^GmeL Syst. 1. COO.— 

Inrt. Orn. 2. 814. sp. 'J.^SaUncm IJnn. Trans. 12. f>48. No. 19. — Steph. 
Shaw’s Zool. 13. 189 — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 139. No. 223. — Faun. Anier. 
Boreal. 2. 41G. No. 181. 

I^e Burgermeister, Buff, Ois. 8. 418. 

Goelanil Burgettneister, Temm. Alan. d’Orn. 2 . 757 - 
Weisschwingige Aleve, Bechst. Naturg. Deut. 4. 662. 

Glaucous Gull, Penu, Arct. ZooL 2. 532. 13. — Id. Sup. 70. — Lath, Syn. 6. 
374. 4 — Bewick's Br. Birds, cd. 1826, p. t. 209. and Young, p. t. 212.— 
Shaw's Zool. 13. 189. 

Burgermeister Gull, Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 139. No. 223. 

Iceland Gull, Edmonstofi in Afem. ofWem. Soc. 4. 176. and 503. 
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This large and powerful spt‘cics was iirst noticed as a Ptriodiail 
winter visitant in Shetland in 1809, hv Lauuexck liOMox- ' 

STON, Es()., wiio afterwards piililished an interesting account 
of its habits and distinguishing characters in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian So(-iety, to which pa- 
per, from its length, 1 beg to refer my readers. SubsiMpient 
observation has proved it to be not uncoimnoii in tliat re- 
mote district, botli in the immature and perfect state, during 
the winter; but it regularly migrates on tlu‘ advanci' of 
spring to higher nortliem latitudes, for the purpose of re- 
production. It occasionally extiaids its equatorial flight as 
far to the southward as the Northumbrian coast, where seve- 
ral have at different times come under my inspection in a 
r(*cent state. These, with the exception of one in the adult 
winter jjlumage (now in my collection), liav(» all been young 
birds ; some, from their spotted and brown a|)pearance, the 
young of the year ; others, where the markings had become 
fainter, and tlu' ground of a purer white ; such as had ur^- 
dergone one or perhaps two autumnal moultings. The 
Glaucous Gull is pronounced by I'kmminck to be the largest 
of the tribe, but my own measurements of sijveral indivi- 
duals, with the testimony of Uaptain Sabine and other 
writers who have described the species, shew that its average 
dimensions in length and extent of wing are inferior to those 
of the Great Black-backed Gull ( Lui m marinus). Its form 
is perhaps thick(T and more compact, and its weight may 
sometimes exceed that of the other ; though I possess a spe- 
cimen of the latter bird which weighed two ounces more than 
any of the Glaucous Gulls tliat have come under my obser- 
vation. By Dr Richardson it is described as a common 
species during the summer, in Greenland, Baffin’s Bay, and 
the Polar Seas, where it breeds upon the precipitous rocks 
which line thosc^ coasts. Its eggs are stated to be of a pale Ejr«rs. 
purplish-grey, with scattered spots of umber-brown and sub- 
dued lavender-purple. It is a bird of voracious ajipetite, 
and preys not only upon fish and the smaller water-fowl, but 

I 1* 9 
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rood. devours carrion and offal of every kind. A young bird, now 
in my collection, was killed upwards of a mile inland, feed- 
ing upon the carcass of a dead horse. Its swallow is also 
very capacious, as appears from the fact, that an individual 
of this species, killed during ("aptain Ross’s expedition, dis- 
gorged a Little Auk when it was struck, and, on dissection, 
another was found in its stomach. When at rest, and not 
excited by the cravings of hunger, its manner is grave and 
silc'iit, not exhibiting the vivacity and clamorousness that 
distinguish many of the other species ; but thougli apparent- 
ly in{u;tive, it is still wary in permitting a near approach, in 
general keejnng carefully out of tlie range of gunshot. Its 
flight is easy and graceful, appearing even more buoyant 
than that of other Gulls, which Mr Edmonston is inclined 
to attribute to the position in which the wings are kept, es 
they sc'em, when in action, to be more extended tlian in the 
other sjiecies. When roused, it soars at a respectful distance 
round the olfjoct of its alarm, uttering at intervals a loud 
and hoarse scream, easily distinguisliable from tlnxt of the 
Black-backed Gull, or of its other nearly allied congeners. 
In Shetland the young of this, as well as of the next species, 
are indiscriminately called Iceland Scorie (that is, young 
Iceland Gull). 

Pj.ate 99. represents the mature Bird in winter plumage, 
and of the natural size, from a specimen killed on the 
coast near Holy Island, in February 1830. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, two inches and a half 
long ; wine-yellow, with the angular projection of the 
lower mandible arterial blood-red. Head and neck 
white, streaked with pale clove-brown, but having the 
chin immaculate. Under plumage, rump, tail, tips of 
the secondaries, tertials, and greater quills, pure white, 
with a silky lustre. Mantle, wing-coverts, and basal 
part of the quills fine pearl-grey. Legs and toes livid 
flesh-red. Wings, when closed, not reachirg to the end 
of the tail. 


(tcneral 

dcscrip-. 

tion. 

Adult bird. 

Winter 

plumage. 
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In simimer the head and neck are pure white ; the grey Suinmcr 
streaks disappearing on the a])proach of s]>ring. plumug« 

In tlie young state the ground colour of the ])luniage is ji Y»)uiig. 
greyish- white, witli a slight tinge of wood-brown, barred 
and spotted all over with grey or broccoli-brown. Tail 
irregularly s])otted with pale brown. The shafts of the 
primaries xohHt\ and the whole of the webs givyisli- 
wliite. Hill livid at the base, and the tip blac^kish- 
brown. Legs and fc‘et pale flesh-coloured red. 

After the second moult the ground of the ]>himage becomes 
whiter, and the spots and bars decrease in size and hu(\ 

Tile next change produces some of the j)earl-grey fea- 
thers u])on the mantle, and the under filumagc* and tail 
become white. At the succeeding mtmlt, that is, at the 
age of three years, the bird is matured, a,nd undergoes 
no further change, except the jieriodical one, upon the 
head and neck. 


ICELAND GULL. 


Lauvs isLASDWUs, IMmmistmi. 
1*LATE XCVIII. 


liurus islundiciis, Edmotustm, in Mem. oi* Wern. JSTat, Hist. Soc. 4. 50(i. 

— riem. lir. Anhn. i. KlO. No. 224. 

Larus nr^entatus, an Arctic var. Sabijie^ in Trans. Iiinn. Soc. 12. r»4(i. No. 

20. — Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 2. 704. un varicte qui ])arait i)ro|}re aiix 
contrees jiolaires.” 

Lams leucopterus, Bimnap. Syn. No. ttOl. — ^I’^aun. Amer. Boreal. 2. 410. 

No. 103. 

Icarus arcticus, MacgUlivrap, Trans. Wem. Soc. ."i. 200. 

1 iarus glaucoiilcs, Tcmm, Man. 

AVhite-winffed Silvery Gull^ Richardson and Swainson. 

Iceland Gull, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 130. No. 224. 

In Mr Edmonston’s first notice of the Glaucous Gully under Poriodical 
the name Larus islandicusy a suspicion is started, from tfie dif- 
ference of size existing between individuals of the newly obser- 
ved kind, that there might be two sjiecics, having such a rela- 
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tioii to each other as that between the Greater and Lesser 
IRack-backed Gulls (L. rnarmtis and L. fiiscus). This, upon 
further investigation, was found to be actually the case ; and 
some interesting remarks upon the new species, by the same 
gentleman, were afltT wards published in the latter part of 
the fourth vcduine of the Wernerian Society’s Memoirs, 
where he has a])propriated to it the specific title of Islands 
cus^ having then as<;ertained that the largc'r species previously 
noticed, and to wliich he had applied tlie term, was already 
rc'corded, and generally known by the name of Laras glau» 
cus. In point of priority, therefore, tliis name ought to be 
adopted for tlie }>resent species, in ]>reference to that of Lo- 
rus arcticuH given to it by Mr Macgilliviiav, or that of 
L. IcucoptcruSy under which it is described by Richaudson 
and SwAiNSON, in the Fauna Americana Borealis, and by 
the Prince of Musignano, in his Synopsis. Captain Sabink, 
in his Memoir on the Birds of Greenland, in the twelfth vo- 
lume* of the Linnean Transactions, has descTibed the same 
bird under the title of Larus argentatus^ and this in deferc'iice 
to the ojfinion of Monsieur Temmtnck, who at that time 
considered it as a variety of the Herring GuU^ occasioned 
by the rigours of a polar climate. The fact, howx^ver, of the 
true L. argeniatuH having been found with its characteristic 
markings unchanged in those rc'gions, together with the per- 
fect and undeviating whiteness of tin* wings of the other 
bird, and the difiereiice of proportions observable in the bills 
of the two species, might justly have made the former author 
hesitate before yielding even to the authority of a naturalist 
so deservedly eminent. The present species, in all its states 
of plumage from adolescence to maturity, bears the closest 
resemblance to the Glaucous Gull, and can only be distin- 
guished by its striking inferiority of size, and by the greater 
length of its wings, which reach, when closed, upwards of an 
inch beyond tlie end of the tail ; whereas in the other bird 
they scarcely reach that part. Like its prototype it is a 
winter visitant to the Shetland Isles and the northern parts 
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of Scotland, and a few occasionally stray as far southward as 
the Northumbrian coast, where I have obtained three or 
four specimens, but all in the immature ))liimage. Its habits 
are stated by Mr Edmonston to be more lively and active 
than those of the Glaucous Gull, and it displays more ele- 
gance of form. It is a common species in the Arctic Regions, 
and is mentioned by Sabine and Richaiidson as being plen- 
tiful in Raffin'’s Bay, Davis Straits, and Melville Island. It 
is also common upon the Iceland coast, to which it is j)ro- 
bable many of those that winter with us, and in similar lati- 
tudes, retire to breed. It feeds u])on fish, the flesh of whales, lood. 
and other carrion, and wluai u])*)n our shores, is sometimes 
seen in company witli the Black-backed Gull. 

Plate 98. represents the immature Bird of the natural size, 
from a specimen obtained on the Northumbrian coast. 

Bill, from tlie division of the feathers upon the forehead Cicaeral 
to the tip, two inches long ; pale flesh-red, or livid, at 
the base, with the tip blackish, or dark horn colour. Immature 
Ground colour of the entire plumage pale yellowish- 
grey ; the feathers being barred and mottled with pale 
broccoli-brown. Quills greyish-white, with a slight tinge 
of broccoli-brown. Tail pale broccoli-brown, marbled 
with white. Legs and toes pale livid flesh-red. l^arsi 
two inches and a quarter long. Irides pale yellowish- 
grey. 

Another specimen in my collection, that was killed in Fe- 
bruary 1832, has the ground colour of the plumage 
nearly white. Head and neck faintly rayed with very 
pale broccoli-brown. Wing-coverts and back varied with 
broccoli-brown,but with the bars narrower, and at greater 
distances than in the bird described above. Quills nearly 
pure white. Tail white, varied with irregular streaks 
and bars of broccoli-brown. The under plumage mar- 
bled with pale broccoli-brown and white. Bill, legs, and 
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feet as in the former. This appears to be a bird that 
has undergone two general autumnal moultings. 

Adult. The mature plumage resembles that of the Glaucous Gull ; 

the head, neck, tail, and under parts being of a pure 
white. Mantle and wing-coverts pale pearl-grey. Quills 
with their shafts and tips pure white, j)assing into pale 
pearl-grey towards the base. In winter the head and 
neck l)ecome streaked with grey. 


HERRING GULL. 


Larus ARGJiNTATih^ hr mill. 


PLATES XCVI. AXD XCVI *. 


Larus argeiitatiis, JBrnnn, Om. Boreal. No. 149. — Gniel. Syst. 1. 600. sp. 
18.— Br. Aiiiiii. 1. 140. No. 227* — Shaw's Zoo]. 13. i48, but not all 
the synonyms, some of them beloiigiiifr to tlie Iceland Gull, 
liarns glaiums, Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 1st cd. 493. 

Lams iiiarinus, var. B. Lath. liid. Oni. 2. 814. sp. 6. 

Lc Gocland a Maiiteau gi'is el blanc, liaff. Ois, 8. 421. 

Goeland a Maiitcau Bleu, Temifii. Alan. trOni. 2. 704. 

Weissgi'aue Mevc, Meyer ^ Tas.schenb. Dent. 2. 471. 

Herring Gull, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 535. No. 246. pi. 88, but not the syno- 
nyms. — Mont. Orn. Diet, and Sup. but not the .synonyms, which belong 

to the Ijcsser Black-backed Gull Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1 826, pt. 207. 

•^Bennie's Mont. Orn. Diet, but not the synonyms. — Flcm. Br. Anini. 
1. 140. No. 227. 

Silvery Gull, Penn. Arct. Zool. 2. 533. Vu^Lath. Svn. 6. 375. 

Wage! Gull, Br. Z^ooL 2. 536. No. 247. A. pi. 88 — Will. (Angl.) 349. 
t. C6». 


Although the Herring Gull is an indigenous, and, upon 
many parts of our coast, a common species, its history has 
been involved in much confusion, by Pennant, Montagu, 
and others, having mistaken for it (and quoted as a syno- 
nym) the Larus jmeus of Linna:us, which, from the specific 
character of ‘‘ pedibus flavis^ clearly refers to the Lesser 

• This name is also applied to the young of the Greater and Lesser 
Black-backcd Gulls ; all of them bearing a near resemblance to each other 
in the immature plumage. 
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Black-backed Gull. Latham, in his Index Ornithologicns, 
has unfortunately added to this confusion, by adopting the 
Herring Gull of the British Zoology as a synonym of L, 
fuscus^ and describing the L, argentatus of Brunntch (the 
true Herring Gull), as merely a variety of the Greater Black- 
backed Gull {Larus marimifi). This misapplication of terms 
has been rectified by Tkmminck, in the second edition of his 
Manuel d’Ornithologie,” and by Dr Fleming, in his His- 
tory of British Animals, where the distinctive characters of 
each are satisfactorily pointed out.— The jiartial distribution 
of the various species of Gulls, especially during the breed- 
ing season, cannot have escaped the notice of those' inti'- 
rested in ornithological pursuits ; and to this must be attri- 
buted the comparative rarity of the present species ujion the 
Northumbrian coast,, where, however, its ])lace is amply su]>- 
plied by the Lesser Black-backed Gull. On the western 
side of the island, particularly on the coast of Wales, and 
along the Bristol Channel, the Herring Gull is, on the con- 
trary (as wc learn from Monta(;u), the jiredominant specie's, 
being to L. f mcm in the proportion of fifty to one. It there 
breeds in immense numbers, in an island ofl* St David’s 
Headland, placing its nest, which is comjiosed of dried 
grasses, among tlie herbage and loose stones. Tlio eggs, 
two or tliree in number, are of a tieep oil-green, blotched and 
s])otted with blackish-brown. Like the other large Gulls, it 
feeds upon fish, and other marine produce, such as star-fish, 
crabs, and various Crustacea? ; and is observed to trample the 
soft sand, by moving its feet alternately on the same s])ot, in 
order to bring to the surface the shrimps and worms from 
beneath. It also devours the eggs of the other sea-fowl ; and 
upon the Fern Islands I have almost annually observed two 
or three of these birds, apparently barren, that subsisted by 
plundering the nests of its congeners, and the Terns, Guil- 
lemots, &c., on which account the name of the Egg-^Gull has 
been there bestowed. Dr Fleming mentions having found 
a quantity of wheat in the stomach of a bird of this s[)ecies. 


Nest, Ac. 


Food. 
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When arrived at maturity, which is not till after the third 
year, the cry of the Herring Gull, particularly during the 
breeding season, is very loud and piercing, and very unlike 
tliat of L.Juscils ; is readily uttered upon any alarm, and 
promptly attended to as a signal by all other birds within 
hearing. If taken when young, or even afterwards, it soon 
becomes reconciled to confinement, and will grow tame ; in 
which state it can accommodate itself to a diet of worms, 
raw flesh, or any other animal matter. It is numerously 
scattered throughout a great part of Europe, especially on 
the coasts of our own island, Holland, and France ; but in 
the high northern latitudes is of rarer occurrence than many 
of the other Gulls. 

Flate 96*. represents this species of the natural size, and 
in the summer plumage. 

Bill, from the division of the featliers on the forehead to 
the tip, two inches and one-eighth long ; colour ochre- 
yellow. Tlie angle of the lower mandible orange-red. 
Orbits of the eyes orange. Head, neck, whole of under 
plumage, tail, and ridge of each wing, pure white. The 
six greater quills crossed by a black bar, which in the 
first occupies three-fourths of the quill, but becomes ra- 
pidly narrower through the rest, and is scarcely an inch 
broad upon the sixth. First quill having a white tip 
(for two inches in some specimens), marked with a small 
black spot on eaxjh web near the extreme point; the 
second with two spots on each side of the shaft, its tips 
and those of the next four quills being white« Tertials 
and secondaries tipped with white. Irides pale gam- 
l)oge-yellow. Legs and feet pale ash-grey, tinged with 
flesh-red. Tarsus about two inches and a-half in length. 

Plate 96. represents the immature Bird. 

Young. Bill blackish-grey. Irides dark. Head, neck, and under 
irst year. plumage greyish-white, streaked and marbled with pale 


(Icncral 

(lescrijN 

lion. 

Adult bird. 
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broccoli-brown ; the cliiii alinoi^t imniMculate, and of a 
purer white. Upper plumage a mixture of grey, (;lovc- 
browii, and pale wood-brown. Quills umfhrm grcyislir- 
black. Tail liaving its base niarbhid wiili white and 
clo\ e-brown, the remainder plain clove-brown, with the 
exception of the extreme tip, which is white. Legs and 
toes pale flesh-ix‘d. 

After the second general moult the markings are the same, 
but paler ; and tlie basal part of tiie tail wliiter. 

At the succeetling moult, the pale grey or mature feathen 
begin to shew themselves ii])on the mantle, and the tail 
feathers nearly lose the black bar. Tlie bill and irides 
also gradually change colour to those of the adult bird. 
During the first and second years it is very diflicult to 
distinguish this and the young of the lA^sser Black- 
backc'd species from each other. 


GREAT BLACK-BACKED GULL. 


LAiim MARiNUSy JAnn. 
PLATE XCVII. 


TiUrus niariiius, Linn. Syst. 1. 225. 6. — Gmel. Syst. 1. fiifS. — Braun. No. 
145. — Laih. Ind. Orn. 2. Mill. sj). 5. — Flem. Br. Aniin. 1. 140. No. 225. 
Slrph. Shaw's Zuol. 13. ICiO. 

Icarus niger, Briss. 0. 158. 1. 

Earns maximus cx albo el iiigro varius, Haii Syn. 127. A. 1.— FFtV/. 201. 
Le (loeland noir Manteau, Buff. Ois. 8. 405. t. 31.— -Id. PL Enl. 900 — 
Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 700. 

Mantel Meve, Bcchst. Naturg. Deut. 4, 053.— Tasschenb. Bent. 

2. 465. 

Great Black and White Gull, Will. (Angl.) 334. t. 07. — AllAn's Birds, 

3. t. \H.— Low's Faun. Oread. 110. 

Black-backed Gull, Penn. Br. ZooL 2. 528. No. 242. — ^Arct. Zool. 2. 
No. 451. — Lath. Syn. 6. 371. 2. — LewvtCs Br. Birds, 6. pi. 208.— 
Bewick'' s Br. Birds, ed. 1820. p, t. 201. — Flem. Br. Aniin. 1. 140. No. 225. 
Great Black-backed Gull, Mont. Orn. Diet, and Sup. — Shawls Zool. 13. 
180. 

Cobb, Bennie's Mont. Dmitb. Diet. 92. 

Earus nievius, Gtnel. Syst. 1. 598, 1 

Earns marinus junior, var. y. Lath. Ind. Orn. 2. 314. ; 

lie Goclaiid variee ou Grissard, Buff. Ois, 8. 413. t. 31— Id. PL Enl. 200. ) 


Second 

Year. 

I'hird 

^"ear. 


Young. 
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The average size of this species exceeds that of the Glau- 
cous Gull, although Temminck has stated the latter to be 
the largest of the genus. It is met with, but by no means 
plentifully, upon most of our coasts ; usually alone, or in 
pairs, and rarely in a flock of more than eight or ten toge- 
Brecdiiig ther. Its breeding stations are on the Steep-holmes and 
Lundy islands in the Rristol Channel, Souliskerry in the 
Orkneys, the Bass Island in the Frith of Forth, and one or 
two other stations upon the Sc^jttish coast. Its eggs, three 
or four in number, resemble those of the Herring and Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls in colour and markings, but are larger. 
This bird, like its congeners, is of a wary dis])osition, and 
must be taken by surprise, as it rarely admits of a sufficiently 
l‘'oo(l. approach. It is of very voracious aj)petite, and preys 

upon all kinds of animal substance that may ha])pen to bi^ 
cast on shore. It also keeps a close watch ii])on the Lessc’r 
Gulls, whom it drives from any food they may have disco- 
vered, appro})riating the whole to itself ; and Montagu men- 
tions it as being a great enemy to the fishermen, as it will 
sever and devour the largest fish from their hooks, if left dry 
by the ebbing of the tide. Its flight is slow, but buoyant, 
without much exertion of the jnnions, and, like other species, 
always oj)posed to the wind. Its voice is a strong and hoarse 
cackle, that may be heard at a great distance?, when the bird 
is sailing in the air, and this is more* frequently repeated 
during the spring and breeding season than at any other 
time. The young of this, and of the Herring and Lesser 
Black-backed species, have all been confounded together un- 
der the name of Wagel (or Grey) Gull ; the plumage of all 
three being very much alike till they attain maturity. The 
present species is common in many ])arts of the north of Eu- 
rope, but does not appear to extend, at least in any consi- 
derable numbers, to very high latitudes ; as Captain Sabine, 
in his Memoir of the Greenland Birds, states that it was only 
once seen in Baffin’s Bay, and Dr Richardson never men- 
tions it. 
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Plate 97. represents this Bird of the natural size, from 
a specimen that was killed upon the Northumbrian 
coast, in April 1828, when it still exhibited a few dark 
streaks u}K)n the crown, and hind part of the neck, in- 
dicative of the winter plumage. 

Bill, from the division of the feathers on the forehead to fiencml 
the tip, two inches and a half long ; of a pale gamboge 
or primrose-yellow ; the angular projection of the lower Adult, 
mandible orange-red, with a dusky spot in the centre, 'piuniaf^^?. 
Head, hind ])art of neck, whole of the inuler ])liimage 
and tail, pure white. Mantle and wing-coverts grey- 
ish-black. Greater cpiills black ; the first one tipped 
with white for u])wards of two indies, the next having 
a white spot about an inch from the end, and the ex- 
treme tip white ; the rest white only at their very points. 

Tertials and secondaries deeply tip})ed with white. 

Ix’gs ]iale flesh-red, with a livid hue. 

In the young state, the colours of the plumage, and their Young, 
disposition, are ve ry nearly the same as in the young of 
the Herring Gull, and the changes annually undergone 
are also similar. 

LESSER BLACK-BACKED GULL. 

Larvs Fuscirs, Linn, 

PLATE XCV. 

liarus fuscus, hmn, Syst. L 225. *».— Gwip/. S\st. 1. 599. — Ltilh. Ind. C)rn. 

2. ai5. sp. 9. liut not the English synonym, — Steph, Shaw’s ZuuJ. KL 
194 Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 140. No. 220. 

Gocland a pieds jaunes, Temm. Man. d’Oni. 2. 797. 

llerrings-ineve, liechsl. Naturg. Dcut 4. <»58. 

Gelhlussigc Move, Meyer ^ Yog. Dent. 2. Heft. 10. 

l.iesser Blaek-backed Gull, MouL Om. Diet, and Sup., hut not the syno- 
nyms which belong to the Herring Gull. — Bewick's Br. Birds, od. 1020. 
pi t. 205 — Shaw's Zao\. 13. 194. 

Yellow-legged Gull, Flem, Br. Anlin. I. 140. No. 226. 
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Pennant seems to have been the first of our autliors who 
noticed this species as British ; for the bird lie has described, 
as seen on the coast of An^lesea, and which he felt uncertain 
whether to rank as a distinct species, or only as a variety of 
Lams marinus^ possesses the essential characteristic of tlie 
bright yellow legs, which distinguish it from its larger con- 
gener, as well as from the Herring Gull. Its characters 
were afterwards more fully detailed and estaldishcd by Mon- 
tagu (in his Ornithological Dictionary and the Supplement), 
under the English title it now hears, though the Latin sy- 
nonyms attached to it, and to his Herring Gull, are mis- 
quoted, and ought in fact to be reversed. This error he was 
led into by Pennant and Latham, both of w hom have con- 
founded the Herring Gull w^ith the Larus fuscus of Ijn- 
N.EUs ; though the specific characters of “ dorso Jusco^ pedi- 
bus flavis,’’ manifestly pointed out the bird to which the ap- 
pellation belonged. The present is a common species on 
many parts of our coast, abounding where tht‘ Herring Gull 
is only met with occasionally, or in small numbers. Thus 
uj3on the Northumbrian shore, and in several districts of 
Scotland, it is the prevalent kind, and may be found at all 
seasons of the year. It breeds abundantly on the Fern 
Islands, colonizing two of the largest and flattc‘st, and never 
(as far as my observation goes), tenanting the tops or ledges 
Nest, &c. of the precipitous rocks. — The nests are composed of a quan- 
tity of dried grass, and the three or four eggs are of a deep 
oil-green, blotched irregularly with brownish-black. I'lie 
young, upon exclusion, are covered with a parti -colon red down 
of grey and brown, but this is rapidly hidden by the growth 
of the regular feathers, and in a month or five weeks they 
are able to take wing. These l)reeding places, or galleries^ 
arc sometimes at a considerable distance from the sea, a large 
one being in a morass on the moors, near the boundary be- 
tween Northumberland and Cumberland. They are met 
with also on some of the islands in the fresh-water lakes of 
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Scotland ; where Sir William Jardine and myself liave ob- 
tained the eggs and young upon one of the islands of Loch 
Awe. In spring, towards tlie middle of April, when thev 
begin to pair, the birds that breed upon the Fern Islands 
assemble every afternoon in large flocks upon the o])y)osite 
mainland, and advance inlatid for four or five miles, alighting 
occasionally upon the jiastures and newly sown corn-fields. 

At this time they are very clamorous, keeping uj) a conti- 
nual concert, by uniting in their calls peculiar to the season, 
and which, when heard at a distance in a calm evening, have 
a wildness of sound that is far from lieing disagn*eable. '^^Fliis 
Gull subsists on fish, and other marine animal food, and is Fond, 
often seen in pastures, or newly ploughed fields near the 
coast, in search of worms, larva% and insects. It readily 
submits to confinement, and may be ri*ared from a tendi*r 
age, as it thrives upon worms, or any kind of offal ; and I 
have frequently ke{)t it for the sake of witnessing the changes 
in its progress to maturity, which, as in the other large 
species, occupy three yc'ars. Its digestion is rapid, and its 
voracity very great, as the following circumstance will shew : 

An individual, that I kc'pt in a garden, made no difficulty 
of swallowing whole young Plovers of both kinds, when fully 
half grown. In size this species equals the Herring Gull, 
but its bill is shorter and thicker in proportion. The young 
of both (as has already been observed) are so similar as to 
make it very difficult to distinguish them, particularly during 
the first or nestling plumage. 

Plate 95. Adult Bird of the natural size, and in summer 
plumage. 

Bill ochre-yellow ; angle of the lower mandible fine aurora- General 
red. Irides gamboge-yellow ; orbits of the eyes vermi- 
lion-red. Legs and feet clear saffron-yellow. Head, Adult, 
neck, under plumage, lower part of the back, and tail, 
pure white. Mantle and wing-coverts deep blackish- 
grey. The six greater quills black ; the first with a 
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broad bar and the extreme tip white ; the rest having 
only triangular white tips. Secondaries and tertials 
with white ends. In winter the head and neck are 
streaked with grey or pale broccoli-brown ; the rest of 
the plumage remaining as in summer. 

The young have been mentioned above ; but may be known 
from those of L, marinus and L. argciitatus^ by the 
shorter bill, and the less livid hue of their feet and legs. 


Gknus CATARACTES, IIjy. SKUA. 


O ENK ril ClI All A c:t Ka s . 

Bill of mean length, strong, tliii*k, compressed at the 
point; having the bast? of the upper mandible covered as far 
as the horny tip, with a cere ; cuhnen romided. Uertrum 
hard, convex, and hooked. Under mandible forming a sa- 
lient angle from the symphasis, and fitting into the upper 
one. Toinia bending slightly inwards, sharp, and cutting. 
Nostrils lateral, placed immediately behind the dertrum, in 
the front of the cere, or soft corneous part of the bill, diago- 
nal, narrow, anteriorly widest, and ])ervious. 

Wings elongate, with the first quill-featlier exceeding the 
others in length. Tail rounded, with the intermediate feii- 
thers more or less })roduced. 

Legs having the lower part of the tibia* naked, covered in 
the back part with rough scales. Feet of four toes, three 
before and one behind. The front toes webbed ; the hind 
toe very small, and articulatixl nearly on the same |)]ace with 
the front ones. Nails fidcated, and sharp ; the inner one 
being the strongest and most hooked. 

By many of the earlier systematists, the Skuas were in- 
cluded in the Gulls, but as essential cliaracteristics (not jk)s- 
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sosswl by the former), are developed in their structure, |)ar- 
ticularly in the bill, fcx‘t, and tail, am\ as a inarkeil differ- 
ence also exists in their habits, it has been coiisiilered neces- 
sary to establish a distinct genus for their reception. This 
has been done by Illigku, in his Prodroniiis, iiiul(*r tlie ge- 
neric name of Lcstris^ in which he has been followeil by Tkm- 
MINCK, and several other writers; but as our countrymen^ 
AViLLoiTGiiisY and Ray, had previously separated them from 
tin? genus Larus^ under 1 1 u* appellation of Cataractes^ I have 
followed the rule so generally adopted by naturalists, that oi' 
acceding to priority of imposition. In the cereous or soft 
horny covering of the basal part of the bill, the acuminati' 
feathers of the neck, and their strong hooked talons, the 
Skuas exhibit a distant aflinity to birds of the raptorial or- 
der, and their bold ilisposition and daring habits are also in 
a])parent accordance with this connexion. l'lu*y are the ile- 
termined enemies of the Gulls, whom they unceasingly per- 
secute on the wing, in order to make tluan disgorge their 
half digest'd or recently' swallowed I'ootl, and which is tJien 
adroitly' caught by the former before it van reach the water. 
They also feed iijion the flesh of the whale and otiier inarim* 
animal substances. An approach to the Petrels is seen in their 
general contour, and in the structure of their feet, the hind 
toe in some specie's consisting of little more than a. nail. 
Their wings are long and pointi'd, and their flight, which is 
strong, and at times astonishingly rapid, is performed by 
successive jerks (in each of which a considerable (mrve is dc'- 
scribed), bearing but little reseinblaiu:e to that of the true 
G ulls. They are natives of the Arctic Regions, and are fouiul, 
]xirticularly during the season of rej)roduction, in very high 
latitudes. The ])lumage of both sexes is alike, but some 
species undergo great changes in their progress to maturity. 

VOL. II. K k 
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COMMON SKUA. 


Cataractes vulgaris^ Flem. 


PLATE C. 


Cataractes vulgaris, Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 137* No. 221. 

Cataractes Skua, Stephensy Shaw's ZovA. 13. 215. 

iiarus Cataractes, Lui/£.Sy8t. 1.220. 11.— Gr/i^/. Syst. 1. 603. — Lath. Ind. 

Orn. 2. 818. sp. 12. 

Catharacta Skua, Bmnn. No. 125. 

lAJstris Cataractes, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 702. 

Cataractes ct Catharacta, Raii Syn. 128. A. 0. — WiU. 205. 

Le Cioeland Brun, Buff. Ois. 8. 408. 

Stercoraire Cataracte, Temm. Man. d’Omith. 2. 702. 

Brown Gull, AlhiiCs Br. Birds, 2. t. 85. 

Skua Gull, Penn. Br- Zooi. 2. 529. No. 243. — Arct. ZooX. 2. No. 531. A. 
^Lath. Syn. 0- 385- ’4 — LeumCs Br. Birds, 0. pi. 211. — Mont. Orn. 
Diet, and Sup.~-.~Bewit;/. > Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 220..^ Rennie's Mont. 
Orn. Diet. 463. 

Common Skua, F/cm. Br. Anim. 1. 137. No. 221. — SAaw's Zool 13. 215. 
Port Egmont Hen, CooFs Voy. 1. pp. 44, 272. 

Phovincial— S ea-Eagle, Bonxie, Skiii. 

This bird, which appears to be tlie largest of its genus, 
is of compact form, and bold disposition ; which latter qua- 
lity is more especially seen during the season of reproduction, 
a period when the instinctive passions of the feathered race 
are called into unwonted activity. It will at that time at- 
tack even man without hesitation, should he happen to ap- 
proach the site of its nest; and so impetuous is its attack, 
that the natives of the Shetland Isles (its peculiar habitat in 
this kingdom) are compelled on such occasions to defend 
themselves by holding up a knife, or sharp stick; upon 
which the assailant has frequently been known to transfix 
and kill itself, whilst making its pounces upon the head 
of the intruder. Dogs, foxes, and other animals, are in- 
stantly attacked, and so severely dealt with by the wings 
and beak of the strong and pugnacious Skua, as to be soon 
driven to a hasty retreat, and no bird is permitted to ap- 
proach with impunity; the Eagle itself being beaten off 
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with the utmost fury, should it happen to venture within 
the limits of the breeding territory. As above observed, it 
inhabits the Slietland Isles, breeding in communities upon 
Foulah, Unst, and Ilona’s Hill in Mainland. It selects the 
wild and unfrequented heaths for the site of its nest, which Nest, &c 
is formed of a few dried weeds and grasses ; and its eggs, 
two in number, are of a dark oil-green colour, blotched with 
irregular brown spots, with smaller whitish ones intermixed. 

After performing the duties of incubation, it retires to the 
adjacent seas, where it leads a solitary life, rarely approach- 
ing the land till the advance of spring again urges it to seek 
its summer retreat. It is but seldom found in the southern 
parts of Scotland, and the instances of its capture upon the 
English coast are of still rarer occurrence, Montagu only 
mentioning one, of a bird that was shot at Sandwich, in 
Kent. — The food of the Skua consists of fish, the carcasses Food, 
of cetacea*, and other marine animal matter ; a great part of 
which is obtained from the larger Gulls, whom it attentively 
w^aiches, and pursues with unceasing hostility, till they are 
compelled to disgorge tlie fish or other substance that they 
had previously swallowed, and whidi, from its rapid evolu- 
tions on the wing, it generally catches before reaching the 
surface of" the water. In this, as well as in the other species, 
the claws are strong and much hooked, particularly that of 
the inner toe ; and it is said to make use of them in holding 
fast its prey, which is torn in pieces after the manner of 
raptorial birds. I’he Skua inhabits also various parts of the 
Arctic Regions, and is well known in the Feme Islands, in 
Norway, and Iceland. It is, moreover, a native of the high 
latitudes of the southern hemisphere, and is mentioned by 
Cook, and other circumnavigators, under the name of the 
Port Egmont Hen. Dr Fleming * observes, that the fea- 

• For some interesting observations upon the Skuas, I refer my readers 
to a paper by Dr Fleming, published in the first volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal. 
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ilicrs of these birtls have a very strong smell, not unlike that 
peculiar to the Petrels, to which genus, as I have before re- 
niarkecl, they shew' much affinity 

Platk 100. represents the Common Skua in about four- 
fifths of the natural size. 

(iciiernl Head, cheeks, and region of the eyes, deep yellowish- 
brown. Neck having the feathers w'iry and pointed; 

Male bird. aiu|^ together with the under plumage, of a deep 
brownish-grey, or clove-browm, marbled and tinged 
with reddish-brown. The first quill having its outer 
web and tip blackish-brown ; the rest the same on the 
tips only, the basal ])art being white; shafts of all of 
them white, and strong. Upper plumage dark reddish- 
brown, with lighter-coloured oblong spots. Tail of 
twelve feathers; its ba.sal half white, the remainder 
deep brown ; rounded, with the two middle feathers a 
little exceeding the rest in length. Rill l)rownish-black, 
with the soft corneous part slightly elevated above the 
hooked tip. Lower mandible grooved, and forming; an 
angle at the symphasis. Orbits black ; irides deep 
hazel-brown. Legs rather strong, and covered with 
large prominent black scales. Claw^s black, strong, 
h(X)ked, and gr(X)ved beneath. 

The Female resembles the Male bird both in colour and 
j o. ^ there <a]>pears to be but little variation in the 

changes of plumage from the Young to the Adult 
state. 

• Mr Neil I. has now (1832) in his possession a Skua, that was brought 
to him as a nestling from Rona's Hill in summer 1 820, when the gentle- 
men engaged in the Government Trigonometrical Survey were encamped 
on that mountain. It likes herring, which it swallows whole, but jirefers 
a piece of very fat boiled mutton ; it is also fond of soft cheese. When it 
cries, it opens its mouth to the full gape, and the scream it utters sounds 
somewhat like «kt«. It moults but once a-y car. When irritated, or pre- 
paring to attack, it raises the neck-feathers in the manner of a gaine-ccck. 
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POMARINE SKUA. 


CATAHAcriis PoMAiiisus, Sleph, 

TLATE CL* « 

I'ataractos Pomarinus, Shaw’s Zool. 13. 216. pi. 24. 

Lestris Poiiiarmus, Tmim. Man. d’Orn. 2. P«iin. Anit?r. lloii'al. 

2. 42JI. No. 194. — Safdnc^ Su]i. ]*aiTy’s 1st Voy. 206. 22. 

StiTcorairc l*oniarin, , Temm. Alan. cl’Orn. 2. 793. 

SliTcorairo rayo, Orn. 6. 152. No. 2. t. 13. i‘. 2. 
h’olsen Move, Vo^. Deut. 2. Hell 20. 

J*oniariiio Skua, Shmr\s Zool. 13. 216. pi. 24. 

Poinarinc Ja{<cr, i’aun. Aiiier. lloreaL 2. 429. No. 194. 

This species, intermediate in size between the Common 
and Arctic Skuas, was first specifically described by TiiM- 
MTNCK in his ‘‘ Manuel d’Ornithologie,” appearinj^, when 
previously met with, to have been confouniled witli the lat- 
ter of these birds. Since its distinctive characters have been 
made known, and a greater degree of attention has been be- 
stowed on ornithological pursuits, wc find it more frequently 
recognised ; and within the last t\vo or three years several 
spe(ninens have been obtained on the English coast, ])articu- 
larly in Yorkshire and Durham, during the autumnal months. 
In November 1831, a letter from Rudston Read, Esq. of 
Prickly Hall, near Doncaster, informed me of his having 
killed three of these birds off Scarborough, in the month 
preceding; and a subsequent communication from Mr Wil- 
liamson of the latter place, contained an aca)unt of others 
which had come under his examination, all of them killed 
upon the same part of the cxiast. He also gives an interest- 
ing account of their manners, to observe which Mr Read 
and himself had proceeded to sea in fin open boat; and he* 
goes on to say, “ we were not disappointed, for, after rowing 
out to sea about four or five miles, we had the pl(?asure of 
seeing two in full chase after the other Gulls, in the manner 
of the Lestris (Cataracics) Parasiticus, only appearing more 


OiTiisioiinl 

visiluiil. 
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bold, striking them with great force and power, and pursu- 
ing them to a great distance ; the Gulls making a loud and 
screaming noise every time they were struck at. I got an 
Arctic Gull (Sktui) in company with them, but saw no 
more ; nor have any of the Skua Gulls been seen or heard 
this year.” All these specimens appear to have been birds 
of the first year, the description of their plumage answering 
to that age as given in Temminck’s ‘‘ Manuel d’Ornitho- 
logie nor have I yet learned that an adult bird has been 
killed in Britain. In Europe, the present species is found 
upon the coasts of Sweden and Norway, where it breeds, 
but has not hitherto been met with in Shetland (the resort 
of the other sj)ecies), or any of the northern Scottish Islands. 
According to Dr Ricuaudson, it is common in North Ame- 
rica, inhabiting the northern outlets of Hudson's Bay and 
other Arctic seas, where it subsists upon fish, and other ani- 
mal substances cast on shore, as well as on the disgorge- 
ments of the Gulls, when pursued and attacked by it. He 
adds, that it retires from the north in the winter, and 
makes its first appearance at Hudson's Bay in May, coming 
in from seaward." It breeds in situations similar to those 
selected by the Common and Arctic Skuas, constructing its 
nest of moss, dried grass, &c. Temminck mentions the 
eggs as two or three in number, of a yellowish-grey colour, 
thinly spotted with blackish-brown. This species is readily 
distinguished at all ages from the Arctic Skua by its supe- 
rior size, by the greater length of its wings, and the rounded 
ends of the two projecting tail-feathers ; as well as by other 
distinctive tokens in colour and disposition of plumage. 

Plate 101. represents the matured bird, from a specimen in 
the collection of Sir William Jaiidine, Baronet. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, one inch and three- 
eighths long; the soft corneous part greenish-grey, the 
tip black. Irides dark-brown. Face, crown of the head, 
(xjciput, back, scapulars, wings, and tail, deep blackish- 
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brown, with a slight tinge of gi’ey. Sides and nape of 
the neck clothed with long subulated feathers of a glis- 
tening sienna-yellow. Throat, forepart of the neck, 
belly and abdomen, white. Breast having a collar or 
gorget of greyish or broccoli brown spots. Flanks and 
lower tail-coverts dashed with greyish-brown, 'rhe two 
middle tail-feathers elongated, but preserving their 
breadth throughout. Shafts of the quills and tail-fea- 
thers white. Legs and toes black ; the liiiid toe vctv 
short, and armed with a stout nail. 

The following description answers to one of the indivi- 
duals examined by Mr Williamsok, and agrees with 
one in my j3ossession ; being the plumage of the first 
year. 

Length twenty inches; breadth of the extended wings Youn^r. 
forty-six inches. Bill one inch and a Iialf long, of a 
bluish colour ; the upper mandible having the culmen 
rounded, as far as the dertrum, which is bent down 
like that of the Common Skua, and is black. A groove 
from the top and bottom of the nostrils extends to the 
base of the bill, making the cereous part of the up])er 
mandible appear as if in three longitudinal divisions. 

The lower mandible has its tomia bending inwards, and 
a longitudinal groove extends from the base for upwards 
of half its length. Irides hazel. liCgs and feet bluish- 
black, with the claws black and much hooked. Head 
and neck clove-brown, tinged with grey, and the fea- 
thers very finely margined with pale brown. Upper 
plumage deep clove-brown, with the tips of the feathers 
yellowish-brown ; broadest on each side of the shaft, 
and looking like two spots. Under plumage having the 
basal part of the feathers white, the rest marbled with 
yellowish-brown and clove-brown. Upper and under 
tail-coverts transversely barred with pale clove-brown 
and reddish-white. Shafts and basal part of the inner 
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webs of the quill-feathers white; the tips and outer 
webs black. Wings, when closed, reaching upwards of 
an inch beyond the tail. Tail-feathers having part of 
their shafts and the basal half of their inner webs white ; 
the rest black ; and the two middle ones exceeding the 
rest about three-quarters of an inch in length, but pre- 
serving their full breadth, and rounded at the ends. As 
tlu'lnrd advances in age the under ])arts become whiter, 
and the subulaled feathers upon the head and neck makc‘ 
their appearance. 


ARCTIC SKUA. 


Cataractks parasiticus, Flcm. 


I’LATK CL AND Cl 


CalariU’tes parasiticus, Fhmi, Ur. Aniiii. 1. Kta. No. 222, 

lifstris parasiticus, Temm, Man. tl'Oniith. 2. 7tK5. — I'aini. Amor. Boreal. 

2. 430. No. 10.^ Sabtnc, Mojii. Birds of’Ciroeiilaiid, r»51. No. 24. 

Stcrcorarius Cepplms, Steph. Shaw’s Z(k) 1. 13. 211. pi. 23. 

Stercorarius loiigicaudus, 7/m.v. Om. 0. 155. 

Lams parasiticus, TAnn, Svst. 1. 220. 10.— Svst. 1. 001. — halK Ind. 
Orii. 2. 010. s]). 15. 

Le LaObc a loiiguo 4110110, Fnff. Ois. 0. 445 — Id. PI, Knl. 002. 
Storcorairc parasite, ou Lalibe., Temm. Man. dH.)ni. 2. 700. 

Arctic Bird, EdwanVs Clean. 148 and 140. 

Arctic Gull, Penn, Br. Xool. 2. 533. No. 245. pi. 87- — An;t. X(»ol. No. 459. 

— iMlh. Svn. 0. 330. 10. t. 00 Monl. Gni. l)ict. and Siij >. — Lcmina 

Br. Birds, 0. jd. 207. — lleimck's Br. Birds, c*d. 1320, p. t. 232. — Flinn. 
Br. Aiiiin. 1. 1.33. No. 222. 

Arctic .lager. Slumps Zool, 13. 211. pi. 23 — Faun. Anicr. Boreal. 2. 43(K 
No. 105. 

I ljurus crepidatus, GmeL Svst. 1. 612.— Ind. Orn. 2. 810. sp. 14. 
Iit'stris crepidatus, Temnu Man. d’Orn. 1. ed. 515. 

Cutaracta C^epjilius, Jiruun, 36. No. 120 — llaii Syn. 129. 11. 

Cepphus, Dr Lyons in 3’i*ans. Phil. Soc. 42. 137. * 

Le liUbbe, on Stercoraire, Bnff. (lis. 8. 441. t. 34.- — Id. PI. Enl. 991. 
Lubbe il courte queue, Vuv. lleg. An ini. 1. 520. 

BLick-toed Gull, Penn. Br. ZouL 2. 532. No. 224. pi. 30 Arct. Zool. 

2 . No. 400. — luilh. Syn. 6. 337. 15.— Id. Siqi. 203. — Bctvicfi's DT, Birds. 
e(l. 1326, p. t. 235. — Mont. Orn. Diet, and Snj». 

PiioviNCJAi — 'reazer. Dung Hunter, Scull, Boatswain, Dung 
Bird, Fasliidilar, Dirteii-Allen, Scoiite-Allen, Badock, Allan, 
Skui. 
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In its young state, as the lUack-toed Gull (Larus crcpi- IVruMlii-ai 
datm) oi autliors, this sjx^cics is not i)f unfre(|uent occur- 
rence, during the autumnal months, ujKm the northern coast 
of England ; to which it is attracted by the Gulls that fol- 
low the shoals of herring on their approach to the sliallows, 
for the purpose of depositing their spawn. Like the other 
Skuas, it obtains the greater part of its subsistence by con- 
tinual warfxre on the above-mentioned birds ; vigorously I'immI. 
pursuing and harassing them till they are cotn|)elletl to dis 
gorge the food })reviously swallowed. In this oe(ai|)ation its 
dark plumage and rapid flight are certain to attract tin? at- 
tention of tlu* spectator; and there are few probably who 
have visited the coasts of Scotland, and the northern districts 
of Enghind, who have not witnessc?d iind admired the at'rial 
evolutions of the Tai:xf\ and the distress of its unfortunate 
object of attack. It is but very rarely met with beyond the 
precincts of the Shi‘tland and Orkney Isles in its adult state, 
and only one* instanci? has occurred within my own observa- 
tion, viz. on an excursion to the Eern Islands in the month 
of May, when two of these birds flew ahead of the boat in a 
northerly direction ; and which were perfectly distinguish- 
able by their lengthened and sIcikUt middle tail-f('atlu‘rs, 
anil the black and white of their plumage. This Skua does 
not ap])ear to be a ])ermanent resident in any part of the 
ilritish dominions, for Low, in his ‘‘Fauna O read en sis,’’ tie- 
scribes it ^ a migratory bird, arriving there and in Shetland 
in May, and departing in autumn, or as siwm as the duties 
of reproduction liave l)een effected. From its absi‘nce, in 
the adult state, from our southern coast, it would seem tliat 
the line of its winter migration is more to the eastward ; and 
this agrees with the statement of Temminck, who gives as 
its habitats the shores of the Baltic, of Norway and Sweden. 

— It breeds upon several of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, 
and is gregarious (juring that jHTiod; and the situations se- 
lected for nidification are the uiifreipiented heaths at somi* 
distance from the shore. The nest is composed of dry grass 
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and mosses, and its two eggs are of a dark oil-green, with 
irregular blotches of liver-brown. At this season the bird is 
very courageous, and, like the Common Skua, attacks every 
intruder upon the limits of its territory, by pouncing and 
striking at the head with its bill and wings. It also occa- 
sionally endeavours to divert attention by feigning accidental 
lameness, in the same manner as the Partridge and Lapwing. 
Its flight is rapid and peculiar, being performed by succ(\s- 
sive jerks, which render it easily distinguishable from the 
Gulls, amongst whom it is so often seen mingled, in watch- 
fulness of their movements. This species is widely distri- 
buted throughout the higher Arctic Regions, and was met with 
in all the late Expeditions to the polar seas, both in Europe 
and North America. 

Plate 101. represents the Arctic Skua of the natural size, 
and in the matured plumage. 

Bill having the cereous part greyish-black, with the tip 
darker ; depressed, and broad at the base ; grooved as 
in the Cat. Pomarinmy and forming three plates ; lower 
mandible laterally grooved for two-thirds of its length ; 
the symphasis forming a slight angle ; commissure 
straight to a little beyond the line of the nostrils, when 
it becomes curved in both mandibles. Irides chesnut- 
brown. Forehead, chin, cheeks, sides of the neck, and 
breast, pale straw-yellow. Belly yellowish-^hite, pass- 
ing towards the abdomen and upon the flanks into 
greyish-brown. Feathers of the upper part of the neck 
wiry and acuminate, forming a kind of collar. Crown 
of the head, nape of the neck, back, quills, tail, and 
under tail-coverts, brownish-black, tinged with grey, 
deepest upon the head and the extremities of the wings 
and tail. Shafts of the quills and tail-feathers whitish 
to near their points. The two middle tail-feathers much 
produced, and tapering to a fine point. Wings, when 
closed, very little longer than the lateral feathers of the 
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tail. Legs blotched with yellow; front of the tarsus 
scutellated, the back part reticulated with small pointed 
conical scales, giving it a roughness to the feel. — Both 
sexes are alike. 

Plate 101. The bird of the year, in the natural size; from 
a specimen obtained on the coast of Northiiiiiberland. 

Head and neck clove-brown, with striae of pale yellowish- Young, 
brown ; most conspicuous upon the ear-coverts and hind 
part of the neck. Back, wing-coverts, and scapulars, 
deep clove-brown ; the feathers being tipped with yel- 
lowish-white, inclining upon the ridges of the wings to 
yellowish-brown. Quills brownish-black, with the lower 
part of the inner webs and shafts white. Tail the 
same ; the two middle feathers about half an inch longer 
than the rest, and sharp pointed. Under plumage pale 
clove-brown, undulated with yellowish-white and pale 
wood-brown. Legs having the posterior part of the 
webs and toes yellovdsh-white, the front part and claws 
black. 

In this, and a still farther advanced state, it answers to 
the Black-toed Gull of our authors. 


Genus PROCELLARIA, Linn. PETREL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill strong, straight, thick, subcylindrical ; the upper 
mandible broader than deep at the base ; tip distinct, com- 
pressed, arched, and hooked ; lower mandible laterally fur- 
rowed, with a distinct, semi-truncate, and angulated tip, 
much compressed, and fitting into the hooked dertrum of 
the upper mandible. Tomia of both mandibles sharp; those 
of the upper slightly overlapping the under ones. Nostrils 
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tubular, contained in an elevated convex sheath reaching as 
far as the arch of the dertrum, opening outwardly by a singh* 
orifice. Wings long and acuminate ; the first qnill-feathcr 
exceeding the rest in length. Tail slightly rounded. Legs 
of mean length and strength ; tarsi reticulated ; feet of three 
toes, webbed ; toes long and slender ; the outer and middle 
ones being of nearly equal length, and longer than the inner 
one ; hind toe represented by a strong and slightly recurved 
nail. Claws long, and rather falcate. 

The present genus, of which the Fulmar may be con- 
sidered the type, has been separated from the rest of the 
Petrels (genus Procellaria of authors) l)y some of the most 
eminent systematists of our age, on account of the different 
character displayed in the form of the bill. In the members 
of this genus it is of great power, being much dilated at tlie 
base, and armed with a very strong and hooked dertrum. 
The nostrils, though divided by a septum within the nasal 
slieath, exhibit externally only one large rounded aperture. 
Their habits arc more diurnal than those of the Shearwaters 
and Storm Petrels. Their flight is easy and buoyant, and 
they are almost constantly on wing, only alighting on the 
ocean to take a short repose, and rarely coming to land, ex- 
cept during the j)eriod of incubation. Tliey feed u})on tlie 
blubber of whales and other cetaceous animals, as well as 
fish, and }X3sse.ss (like most of the nearly allied groups) the 
property of sejuirting a clear liquid oil from their tubular 
nostrils with much force, and as a method of defence. Tlie 
sexes are of similar plumage, and the changes from the young 
to the adult state, although not violent, arc supposed to oc- 
cupy two years. They are hihabitants of the higher latitudes 
of both Hemispheres, and breed in the holes and on tlu‘ ledges 
of precipitous rocks ; laying but one egg, which is of a large 
size, and white. 
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FULMAR PETREL. 


PnocELLJiuA (iLAciAUs, Linn. 


PLATE CII.* 


Pi*ocellari.'i frlacialis, lAnn. Syst. 1. 21S. 3. — (Hmel. Syst. 1. r»(»2. — Lath. Iinl. 
f)rn. 2 . 82:^. sj). 9.^^Sahim\ in liinii. Trans. 12. 5r>ii. — Flvm. Br. Anini. 
1. 135. No. 217. 

Procellariii oinerea, 7iri.w. (». 1 43. 2. t. 12. I*. 2. 

I'lilmariis frlndalis, S/ejih. Zoo\. 13. 234. pi. 27- 
Fulmar, on Petrel puflin-gris hlaiie, //»///! Ois. P. 32.^>. t. 22. 

Petrel do ITsle de St Hilda, Jinjf. PI. Eiil. 53. 

Petrel Fulmar, TV^mw. Afaii. d’Orn. 2. 302. 

Fulmar Petrel, Penn. Hr. Xool, 2. 54!). No. 2.57. pi. !)1. — Arrt. Zool. 2. 
No. 401. — Lath. Syn. 0. 403. 0. — Lcwiu's Hr. Hirds, 0. pi. 217. — Attml. 
Orn. Diet, and Sup. — Jtevnek's Hr. Hirds, ed. 1320, p. t. 25!). 

Northern Fulmar, Shnui's Xool. 13. 234. pi. 27. 

PiioviNCiAL — Mallemuck, Malmoke, Mallduck. 


The steep and rocky St Kilda, one of the wesU^rn islands 
of Scotland, is the only locality within the Rritish dominions 
annually resorted to by the Fulmar, the rest of the Scottish-, 
and our more southern coasts, being rarely visited even by 
stragglers. Upon St Kilda these birds are found in vast 
numbers during the spring and summer months, lireeding in 
the caverns and holes of the rocks ; and, from the various 
uses to which the down, feathers, and oil of the young an* 
applied, contribute essentially to the comfort of the inhabit- 
ants. — They lay but one egg each, white, and of a large size, Iiu uhji 
with a shell of very brittle texture. The young are hatched *^**’'*’ ^ 
about the middle of June, and are fed with oil thrown up 
by the parents (the produce of the ftHxl upon which they 
subsist), and, as soon as fledged, are eagerly sought for by 
the natives, although often at the risk of life, in scaling the 
tremendous and overhanging cliff’s in which they nestle. 

Like most of the groups these birds have the power of eject- 
ing oil with much force through their tubular nostrils, which 
is used as the principal mode of defence ; it becomes an es- 
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sential point, therefore, that they should be taken and killed 
by surprise, in order to prevent the loss of a liquid so requi- 
site for the comfort of the inhabitants, by supplying them 
with the necessary fuel for their lamps. The Fulmar is of 
Food, voracious appetite, feeding upon all sorts of animal substance, 
particularly of an oily nature, such as the blubber of whales, 
seals, &c. ; and for this purpose, it follows in great numbers 
the track of the whale vessels, and is so greedy of its favour- 
ite food, as to be often seen alighting upon the wounded 
animal, when not quite dead, and immediately proceeding to 
break the skin with its strong hooked bill, and gorging itself 
with the blubber to repletion. Upon the banks of New- 
foundland it is also a constant attendant upon the fishing- 
vessels. Here it is known by the appellation of John Down^ 
living luxuriously upon the liver and offal of the cod-fish ; 
and is often taken alive by a hook baited with a piece of the 
liver or flesh. During the summer its polar migration ex- 
tends to very high latitudes. Captain Sabine states it to 
be abundant at all times in Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s Bay ; 
and the same author, in his Memoirs of the Birds of Green- 
land, observes, that whilst the ships were detained by ice in 
Jacob’s Bay, latitude 71% from the 24th of June to the 3d 
of July, Fulmars were passing in a continual stream to the 
northward^ in numbers inferior only to the fliglit of the pas- 
senger pigeon in North America. From the extent of its 
wings the Fulmar flies with great buoyancy, and is seldom 
seen near the shore, except during the period of reproduc- 
tion ; at other times remaining out at sea, and seeking its 
repose by floating upon the surface of the water. 

Plate 102. Fig. 1. Represents the Adult bird of the natu- 
ral size. 

General Bill bright gamboge-yellow, with the nasal tube inclining 
tion.”^" saffron-yellow, very strong and powerful. Irides 

Adult bird. pale king’s-yellow. Head, neck, rump, tail, and under 
parts of the body pure white. Mantle, scapulars, wing- 

5 
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coverts, and secondary quills fine bluish-grey. Quill 
feathers blackish-grey. Legs yellow, tinged with grey. 

Tail rounded. 

Fig. 2, The bird before having acquired maturity. 

Head, neck, rump, tail, and under plumage ash-grey. A Young, 
spot of blackish-grey at the anterior angle of the eye. 

Upper plumage deep ash-grey, with a slight tinge of 
brown. Bill and legs yellow, tinged with grey. 


(lENus PUFFINUS, SHEARWATER. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill as long as, or longer than, the head, straight, slender, 
subcylindrical, with the tip of the upper mandible arched 
and h(K)ked, that of the lower one bent downwards, and fit- 
ting into the upper witliout any angle at the symphasis. 
Nostrils basal, tubular, with two distinct truncated openings 
in front. 

Wings long, acuminate, with the first quill-feather the 
longest. Tail rounded. Legs having the tarsi of mean 
length, laterally compressed. Feet of three toes, entirely 
webbed; hind toe rejiresented by a straight nail or claw. 
General contour rather long. 

The Shearwaters are distinguished from the birds of the 
preceding genus by the comparative slenderness and weak- 
ness of the bill, and the peculiar modification of its tip, both 
mandibles being bent downwards. As also in the nostrils, 
which are formed (as it were) of two tubes cemented sideways 
together, and opening outwardly by two separate truncated 
apertures instead of one, as in the Fulmar. Their legs are 
placed farther backwards, and the tarsi are longer in propor- 
tion and very much compressed, a formation which, without 
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doubt, greatly facilitates that singular practice of running 
along the surface of the waves, which they are so frequently 
seen to exhibit when in search of their food. In habits they 
approach the succeeding genus Thalassidronia (Storm Pe- 
trels), feeding by night rather than by day. They breed in 
the holes of rocks, rabbit-burrows, 8cc. and lay a single white 
egg of a large size. Their ftK)d consists of putrescent fish, 
cetacea?, marine worms, and other floating animal matter. 
Their flight is rapid, and they are observed to be particularly 
alert during dark and tempestuous weather. 


CINEREOUS SHEARWATKR. 

PuFFiNiJs cmmEiJs, Sttqth. 

PLATE CIl *. 

Vuflinus cincrciis, SU^ph, Shaw’s Zool. 227. 

rriK’ollaria cineroa, Gmel Syst. 1. UVX^Lalh. Ind. Oni. 2. 1{24. sp. 10. 
J*r<)ccllaria Puilmus, Linn. Sysi. 1. 5115. (i — Gffie/. Syst. 1. .500. 

Lc ruflhi, JJuJf: Ois. 9. 321 — M PL Enl. 902. 

Petrel Puffin, Terrnru Man. d’Omitli. 2. 005. 

Cinereous I’etrcl, Lath. Syn. 8. 405. 10. 

Cinereous Shearwater, Shaw's ZwiL 13. 227* 

I AM induced to add this species of Shearwater to the 
list of our Fauna, in consequence of a specimen that lately 
came into my possession, obtained upon the coast of Nor- 
thumberland. Its size is about a third larger than that of 
the succeeding species, which it resembles in general form ; 
and its bill, as in Temminck’s description, is turned slightly 
upwards in front of the nostrils, which latter arc formed of 
two tubes, rather depressed anteriorly, and opening by sepa- 
rate truncated apertures. This appears to be a common 
bird in the Mediterranean, and on the coast of Spain, but 
does not seem to have been hitherto recognised as a British 
visitant, though in all probability it may occasionally have 
been killed here, but always conftmnded with the other one 
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so common upon the southern and western coasts of England. 

Its habits are presumed to be similar, but as they have not 
been noticed by Temminck, or any other writer, I must 
coniine myself to a mere description of the plumage of the 
individual above mentioned, which appears to be a bird of 
the year. 

Plate 102 *. Natural size. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, one inch and three quar- Cicncral 
ters long, slightly recurved, with the dertrum arched, 
and strongly hooked ; nasal tubes obliquely truncated 
and open in front. Tip of the lower mandible bent 
down, and following the curve of the upper one. Head, 
back part of the neck, and the upper plumage, blackish- 
brown, with the margins and tips of the feathers of the 
' scapulars lighter. Throat, lower part of the neck, and 
the whole of the under plumage deep ash-grey, with a 
tinge of broccoli-brown. Quills and tail brownish-black . 

Legs having the outer part of the tarsus deep grey ; the 
inner part and webbs yellowish. Tarsus two inches and 
one-eighth long. Middle and outer toes two inches and 
a half in length. 


MANKS SHEARWATER. 


PuFFJNus Anglorum, Bay- 


PLATE CII. 


Puffinus Anglorum, Ra%% Syxi. 134. A. 4 . — WilL 252. — Ste^h, Shaw ’8 Zool. 

13. 226. plT 20. — Flem. Br. Anim. 1. 137. 

Procellaria Puffinus, LpAh, Ind. Om. 2. 624. sp. 11. — BAss, Om. 0. 131. 

Le Puffin cendre, Cuv. Reg. Anim. 1. 516. 

Pdtrel Manks, Temm. Man. d’Om. 2. 806. 

Manks Puffin, Edwards' Glean. pL 379. — Will. Angl. 333. 

Shearwater Petrel, Penn. Br. Zool. 2. 651. No. 268 Arct. Zool. 2. 462. 

— Lalh. Syn. 6. 406. 1 l.^ld. Sup. 269. — Mont. Omith. Diet, and Sup. 
-.Bewick's Br. Birds, ed. 1826, p. t. 241. 

Manks Shearwater, Shaw's ZooL J3. 226. pi. 20. 

Proviwcial — L vre, Shearwater, Scrabc. 
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Incuba- 
tion, &c. 


From the accounts transmitted to us by Willouohby and 
Pennant, this species appears, at the time they wrote, to 
have resorted in great numbers to the Calf of Man, a small 
islet at the south end of the main island, and only di- 
vided from it by a narrow channel. But, from the informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, confirmed by the testimony 
of Sir William Jardine, (who visited the Isle of Man a 
few years ago with the express view of ascertaining this and 
some other points connected with Ornithology), it seems now 
to be entirely deserted by these birds, a circumstance in all 
probability occasioned by the wanton and greedy destruction 
of their eggs and young, for Pennant tells us, that in his 
day great numbers were annually killed by the person who 
then farmed this islet, as the birds were in high estimation, 
both in a fresh and salted state. This Shearwater was also 
said to breed upon Scilly Islands, but not having extended 
my inquiries to that group, I am unable to say whether it is 
now to be found there. It is still, however, abundant in the 
Orkneys, where it breed in holes scratched in the earth that 
fill up the interstices of the rocks and bold headlands, and is 
stated by Low to be the main object of pursuit to the rock^ 
men^ who endanger their lives in climbing the most awful 
precipices for the eggs and young of the various waterfowl 
that make their nests in such situations. lake the rest of the 
genus, this bird lays but one white egg, of a rounded form, 
being equally obtuse at each end, and not inferior in size to 
that of a domestic fowl. It arrives at its breeding station in 
February or March; and soon after August, when its young 
is able to fly, deserts it for the open sea, migrating, as the 
winter approaches, in a southerly direction towards the coast 
of Spain, the Mediterranean, &c. In Britain it is almost 
entirely confined to the western coast, being of very rare 
occurrence on the eastern, where I have only met with one 
individual, which was shot upon an excursion to the Fern 
Islands. Willoughby (in his Ornithology, so admirably 
correct for the time at which he wrote), has described this 
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species as feeding by day and not by night, for he says, 
the old ones, early in the morning at break of day, leave 
the nests and young, and the island itself, and spend tlie 
whole day in fishing in the sea, never returning or setting 
foot on the island before evening twiliglit, so that all the day 
the island is so quiet and still from all noise, as if there were 
not a bird about it.’’ This is repeated by Pennant, and by 
subsequent compilers; but I am inclined to think, that from 
ignorance of the real habits of the bird, he has taken up a 
wrong impression, and that the stillness observed u])on tlu 
island during the day did not arise from the absence of the 
birds at sea, but from their remaining in their burrows, tak- 
ing their natural repose, and which is, I think, borne out by 
the fact of their a(;knowledged activity at evening twilight 
and morning dawn. — ^fhis Shearwater feeds upon all kinds 
of marine animal substance, particularly such as is in a state 
of decomposition, and easily reducible to oil, into which it is 
soon converted by the action of the stomach. With this 
liquid it feeds its young, and also defends itself from its ene- 
mies by squirting it in their faces from its tubular nostrils. 
It flies very rapidly, skimming along the surface of the waves, 
and using its palmated feet to support itself whilst picking 
up its floating food, or to aid its impetuosity when cutting 
through the curling crests of the waves. For this purpose 
its feet are placed far backwards, so that on land it is com- 
pelled to sit nearly in an erect position. 

Plate 102. Represents the bird of the natural size, from 
the specimen above mentioned. 

Head, nape, back part of the neck, and upper plumage, 
deep greyish-black, with a glossy lustre. Sides of the 
neck and breast transversely rayed with grey and white. 
Chin, throat, fore part of the neck, and under plumage 
pure white. Behind the thighs is a patch of black. 
Quills and tail black, the wings, when closed, reaching 
nearly to the end of the tail. Bill yellowish-brown at 
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the base, darker towards the tip, slender, one inch and 
three-eighths in length from the forehead to the tip. 
Legs having the tarsi much compressed ; front of the 
tarsi, and part of the webs and toes yellowish, tinged 
with flesh-red. 


Genus THALASSIDROMA, Vwous. STORM- 
PETREL. 

GENERIC CHARACTERS. 

Bill shorter than the head, much compressed in front of 
the nasal sheath, with the tip of the upper mandible sud- 
denly curving and hooking downwards, and that of the lower 
one slightly angulated and following the curve of the upper. 
Nostrils contained in on^ tjyfbe or sheath, but shewing two 
distinct orifices in front. 

Wings long, acuminate, with the first quill-feather shorter 
than the third, and the second the longest in the wing. Tail 
square, or slightly forked. 

Legs having the tarsi rather long and slender, reticulated. 
Feet of three toes, united by a membrane. The outer and 
middle toes nearly equal in length, and longer than the 
inner ; hind toe represented by a small strait dependant nail. 

The members of this genus, which are all of small size, 
have been very properly separated by Mr Vigors from the 
rest of the Petrel group, as they exhibit a decided difierence 
jii the forn^ of the bill from that of the Shearwaters and the 
other nearly allied species, the lateral compression towards 
the tip being much greater ; and the nostrils, instead of being 
separate tubes, contained in a common sheath, and merely 
divided by an internal septum. The proportions of the wing 
are also different, and their legs are longer and placed more 
in the centre of the body. In Temminck’s “ Manuel,” they 
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form the third section of his genus Procellaria^ under the 
title of ‘‘ Petrel HtrondeUe^* which sections, as I have be- 
fore observed, are correspondent to generic divisions. Tliey 
are birds of nocturnal or crepuscular habits, and are seldom 
seen except in lowering weather, or during storms, when they 
frequently fly in the track of ships. At other times, and* 
in clear weather, they remain concealed during the day in 
the holes of rocks, rat burrows, &c. and only come forth at 
nightfall in search of food, consisting of marine insects, small 
molluscae, and other oily animal matter, which they find 
floating on the surface of the ocean. Their flight is peculiarly 
swift, equalling that of any of the Swallow tribe, which birds, 
indeed, they resemble both in size, colour, and general ap- 
pearance. The known species are all of a dark hue, more or 
less relieved with white, are widely distributed, some being 
found in both hemispheres, and in a variety of climate. 
They breed in the crevices of r<xjks, caverns, &c. and, like 
the nicmbej*s of the two preceding genera, lay but one egg, 
which is white, and comparatively of a large size. 


COMMON STORM-PETREL. 
Thalassidroma pelagica^ Mihu 
PLATE CIII. Fio. 2. 


Procellaria pelagica, Linn, Syst. 1. 212. 1. — Gmel, Syst. 1. 661. — Briss. Om. 
6. 140. pi. 13. f. 1. — Lath, Ind. Om. 2. 826. sp. 19.— jS%ato’5 Zool. 13. 
220 — Flem, Br. Anim. 1. 135. No. 218. 

Oiseau dc Temp6te, Buffi Ois. 9. 327. 

Petrel Temp6te, Temm, Man. d'Om. 2. 810. 

Kleinster Sturmvc^l, Meyer^ Tasschenb. Deut. 2. 495. 

Storm-finch, WUl, (Angl.) 395. 

Stormy Petrel, Penn, Br. ZooL 2. 653. No. 269. pi. 91. — Arct. ZooL 2. 

464 . — RdwariVs Glean. pL 90 - — AlbirCe Birds, 3. pL 92 Lath, Syn. Sup. 

269 . — LewitCa Br. Birds, 6. pL 219. — Mont, Om. Diet, and Sup— 

Br. Binls, ed. 1826, p. t. 246. 

PaoviNCiAL-^Little Petrel, Witch, Mother Carey’s Chicken, Mitty, 
Assilag, Spency, Sea-swaUow, Allamouty. 
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These birds, well known to mariners by the name of 
“ Mother Carey’s Chickens^,” and dreaded by them as the 
forerunners of tempestuous weather, are indigenous in Bri- 
tain, being found upon the surrounding seas at all seasons of 
the year, and have been ascertained to breed, not only upon 
♦the Shetland and other northern islands of Scotland, but 
upon the rocky coast of the north-west of Cornwall, at the oj)- 
|)osite extremity of the kingdom. The geographical distri- 
bution of this species has been supposed to be very extensive; 
but the discovery of other species very closely allied to it 
l)oth in size and colour (and only to be distinguished by nar- 
row inspection and comparison), in various parts of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, makes it more than probable that 
these latter have been mistaken for it, and that its distribu- 
tion is in fact much more limited, being in all likelih<x)d con- 
fined to the European seas. That it should be oftener seen 
by sailors during tempests or in the lowering weather imme- 
diately preceding a storm, is only what might be expected 
from the habits of the members of this genus, which, as I have 
previously remarked, display more activity during the night 
than the day. Its presence, then, is to be attributed to the 
gloomy state of the atmosphere that attends such convulsions, 
and it thus becomes generally what mariners consider it, thi* 
natural harbinger of the storm. At such times, also, it a].>- 
proaches nearer to vessels, frequently flying round them like 
a Swallow, or following in their wake, to all appearance more 
for the purpose of picking up any food that may occasionally 
Food, be thrown overboard, or from its natural food, the smaller 
marine insects, mollusc®, &c. being brought within its reach 
by the action of the vessel, than for shelter and protection, 
as it is observed to brave the roughest seas, and even to 
amuse itself by skimming along the hollows of the waves, or 
dashing over their summits with amazing velocity. It breeds 

* This title is not, however, restricted to the present species, but is 
equally applied to TJwlass* Bullockii, T, WUsonii, T. oceamca, &c. which 
closely resemble each other in appearance, and whose habits are similar. 
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in the holes of rocks, or, in default of these, in the burrows Incuba- 
of rabbits and rats, and under large stones. Most authors 
have stated it to lay but one egg, and such I believe to be 
the general law ; but Mr Scarth who found a nest in 
passing over a track of pvat moss near tlic sliore ui)on an 
uninhabited islet in Orkney (and to which he was directed 
by tlic low purring noise of the female), reports that it con- 
tained tTCo pure white eggs, of a very large size as compared 
with the bird-(-. Ujkhi seizing the old one, he adds, she 
squirted out of her mouth {nostrils^ I presume), an oily sub- 
stance of a very rancid smell. He took her home, am! hav- 
ing ])ut her into a cage, he offered her worms of various 
kinds to eat, all of which slie refused. After the expiration 
of four days, he happened to observe that she occasionally 
drew the feathers of her breast singly across, or rather 
through^ her bill, and aj)peared to suck an oily substance 
from them, which induced him to smear her breast with 
train oil; and, observing that she greedily sucked the 
feathers, he rerieated the smearing two or three times each 
day for about a week. He then placed a saucer containing 
oil in the cage, in which she regularly dipyjeil her breast and 
then sucked her fcatliers as before ; and in this way -he kept * 
her alive for three months. Some authors have stated that 
the young, as smm as hatched, are conducted to the water ; 
but this is a mistake, as they remain in the holes till fully 
fledged and able to fly, which does not take place for some 
^ weeks, and during which time they are fed by the parent 
birds with oily matter ejected from their stomachs. In the 
evening, when about to sally forth to procure food, the old 
ones are very clamorous, making a shrill whistling noise as 
well as the purring before mentioned ; but during the day 
they remain silent and quiet in their retreats. From the 
nature of its food and peculiar economy, this bird is gene- 

• See Volume Thirteenth of the Linnean Transactions;, page 61 7. 

f They are about equal to those of a Blackbird, although this Petrel but 
little exceeds a Swallow in dimensions. 
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rally very fat and oily, and by the inhabitants of Ferroc and 
other islwds it frequents is sometimes converted into a lamp. 
For this purpose a wick of cotton, or other material, is drawn 
through the body, and which continues to bum till the oil 
becomes exhausted. Instances frequently occur of its being 
found rather far inland, either dead or in an exhausted and 
dying stated, but the cause of such mortality has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily accounted for; it may, however, arise 
from weakness, occasioned either by old age or accidental 
illness, rendering it unable to contend with the autumnal 
and wintry blasts, during which period such instances are 
most frequent ; and this is rendered more probable by its 
being commonly in an emaciated condition. The flight of 
the Storm-Petrel is remarkably swift, and is equalled by few 
of the feathered race. It is often seen darting from wave to 
wave, at intervals dipping its bill into the water as if in 
search of insects, or picking up food, during which it will 
stand (as it were) upon the summit of the billow with wings 
expanded and raised, but is very rarely seen to alight for 
swimming, and is totally unable to dive, a faculty attributed 
to it in an eminent degree by some of the earlier writers. 

Plate 103. Fig. 2. Natural size. 

Bill, from the forehead to the tip, three-eighths of an inch 
long; black, with the tip much compressed. Head, 
back, quills, and tail, glossy black. The lower range 
of wing-coverts brownish-black. Under plumage pitch 
or brownish-black. Patch behind the thighs, and bar 
across the upper-tail coverts, white. Legs and feet 
black, with the tarsus seven-eighths of an inch in length. 
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FORK-TAILED STORM-PETREL. 

Tuajmssidhoma JBvljmckii, Mihu 
PLATE cm. Em. 1. 

Frocellaria BuUockii, Fkm. Br. Anim. 1. 136. No. 219. 

Procelluria Lcachii, Steph. Shaw's Zool. 13. 219. j)L 26. 

Petrel dc liOach, Temnu Man. d’Om. 2. ttl2. 

This Petrel, which is about one-third larger than the ))re- 
ceding, was first discovered at St Kilda, and ascertained U) 
be a distinct species by Mr Bullock in 1818, during a tour 
round the coast of Scotland, principally undertaken with a 
view to investigate its ornithology. I have, therefore, in 
imitation of Dr Fleming , and in justice to the original dis- 
coverer, adopted the trivial name of Bulhckii^ instead of 
that of Leachii^ bestowed upon it by Temminck in his 
Manuel d’Ornithologie.” Several of tliesc birds were found 
by Mr Bullock at St Eilda, it being the season of incuba- 
tion ; and subsequent observation has shewn that they an- 
nually resort to the island for this particular purpose. They 
have also been repeatedly found, within a few years jiast, 
vario\is places inland (like the preceding species) in a dead 
or exhausted state, among which I may mention two in the 
possession of the Rev. R. Hammond of Swaff ham in Nor- 
folk, one of which was taken in Gloucestershire, and the 
other found dead u})on a warren in the former county. Sir 
William Jardine also possesses one, taken in a dying state 
in Dumfriesshire ; and Mr Elton of Redland, near Bristol, 
informs me that four or five were picked up last winter in 
that neighbourhood, all in a helpless condition. The habits of 
this bird are similar to those of the Common Storm-Petrel, 
with which, notwithstanding its superior size, it has in all 
probability been often confounded when seen upon wing. 
It breeds in similar situations, laying a single egg of a large 
size, rounded shape, and entirely white. It feeds upon ma- 
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rine insects, floating mollusca, and other animal matter 
picked up on the surface of the water, upon which it is never 
seen actually to alight for repose, but frequently, as it were, 
stands and runs uj)on it by the action of its palmated feet 
and outstretched wings. 

Plate 103. Fig. 1. Represents this bird of the natural size, 
from a specimen belonging to William Yarrell, 
Esq. 

Bill black, upwards of half an inch long from the forehead 
to the ti[) ; much compressed, and shewing an angle 
upon tlie lower mandible. Head, neck, and under parts 
greyish-black, with a tinge of brown upon the abdomen. 
Back and scapulars deep greyish-black. The lower 
tier of wing-coverts greyish. white, forming a bar across 
the closed wings. Quills Jind tail black, the latter 
f4)rkc‘d. Upjier tail-covei;ts, and patch behind tlie thighs, 
white. Wings, when closed, reaching a little beyond 
the tail. I.egs and feet black, with the tarsus nearly 
one inch in length. 
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